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I 

Russia’s  Victorious  Tnvoy, 

A  Personal  Sketch. 

I  By  PtRQUS  CRANR. 


To  bring  to  an  end  a  war,  which  had  destroyed  the  navy  and  crippled  the 
army  of  the  Rusaan  Empire  and  had  seriously  jeopardized,  if  not  ruined,  the 
Romanoff  dream  of  imperial  dominion  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  to  accomplish  this  result  without  the  cession  of  an  acre 
of  Russian  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  or  the  payment  of  one  kopeck  of 
indemnity  to  the  treasury  of  the  victorious  Mikado  would  have  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  impartial  students  of  history  and  present-day  judges  of  world  politics 
and  finance  alike  before  the  gathering  of  the  peace  envoys  in  New  Hampshire 
early  in  August.  Yet  such  was  the  work  Serge  Julievitch  Witte,  the  one  Rus¬ 
sian  of  prominence,  who  unfalteringly  opposed  the  policy  of  the  grand  dukes 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and,  thereby,  had  suffered  a 
political  eclipse,  which  his  enemies  at  St.  Petersburg  had  triumphantly  declared 
meant  his  disappearance  from  public  life. 

Up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  the  believers  in  the  possibility  of  peace  assumed  with  apparently  sure 
ground  that  the  end  of  fighting  meant  inevitably  a  war  indemnity  to  Japan 
and  probably  a  concession  of  territory.  Those  who  saw  no  chance  of  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  were  pessimistic,  because  of  the  belief  that  Japan  would  insist 
on  money  and  territory  or  war.  The  one  man  who  held  neither  view  was 
the  Russian  chief  plenipotentiary  and  to  him  the  Mikado  yielded. 
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Witte,  the  man  of  the  hour  in  Russia,  despite  the  often  current  theory 
that  autocratic  institutions  render  impossible  the  rise  to  greatness  of  any  man 
outside  of  the  imjjerial  coterie,  can  boast  of  an  ancestry  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  distinguished  in  any  country,  where  opportunities  are  at  all  equal  to  a 
man  of  popular  extraction.  On  his  mother’s  side,  he  comes  from  the  Dol- 
gourukis,  who  include  in  their  number  the  Prince  Jacob  who  tore  up  a  ukase 
of  Peter  the  Great.  On  June  29,  1849,  Serge  Julievitch  Witte  was  bom  in 
Tiflis,  the  Caucasian  capital,  where  he  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  mixed 
population  of  Slavs,  Persians,  Tartars  and  Armenians.  From  the  local  college 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Odessa,  where  he  won  a  gold  medal  for 
proficiency  in  mathematics.  After  a  short  period  of  work  in  anti-Semitic 
journalism,  he  renounced  early  scholarly  ambitions  for  a  career  of  action. 

Humbly  as  an  inspector  upon  the  railway  from  Odessa  to  Kieff  and  War¬ 
saw  he  began.  No  obstacle  deterred  his  promotion  until  he  reached  the 
superintendency  of  the  railway.  A  fatal  disaster  was  laid  at  his  door  and  he 
spent  many  long  months  under  arrest  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  men  in  church  and  state  who  proved  later  to  be  valuable 
accessories  to  his  rise  in  public  life. 

During  the  days  following  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  of  1877,  Witte  had  to 
manage  the  trains  of  soldiers  and  provisions  bound  for  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkans,  and  the  returning  hospital  trains  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  A  corrupt 
commissariat  and  politically  adverse  conditions  combined  to  make  the  position 
of  Witte  tantalizing  and  seemingly  doomed  to  the  official  disgrace  of  failure. 
A  crisis  came  just  before  the  assault  upon  Plevna.  Osman  Pasha  had  checked 
the  Russian  march  to  the  Bosphorous.  Two  trains  disputed  the  right  of  way. 
One  train  carried  provisions  and  arms  for  the  Czar’s  soldiers  at  the  front.  On 
board  the  other  was  a  solitary  traveler  of  the  imperial  family  who  had  no  wish 
to  brook  delay.  Unhesitatingly  Witte  sidetracked  the  imperial  special  train 
in  a  mosquito-ridden  swampy  tract  and  hurried  the  provision  train  on  to  the 
front.  His  dismissal  from  office  was  ordered  peremptorily,  but  he  would  no 
more  accept  that  dismissal  than  recently  was  he  willing  to  yield  Russian  gold 
to  the  Mikado.  Over  the  heads  of  the  bureaucrats,  who  feared  the  grand 
ducal  influence,  he  carried  his  appeal  to'  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second, 
whose  experience  in  the  trenches  at  Plevna  led  him  to  ignore  the  charges 
against  the  accused  official  and  send  Witte  from  his  presence  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  high  official  in  the  railway  ministry.  While  Witte  was  still  in  charge 
of  dispatching  trains  during  the  Balkan  war,  one  of  the  coaches  carrying 
wounded  soldiers  had  on  board  Gen.  Kuropatkin,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  assault  before  Plevna  and  whose  military  career  was  to  suffer  a  blight 
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in  the  Far  Eastern  conflict  that  was  opposed  and  has  now  been  settled  by 
Witte. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Witte  for  railways,  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  finance, 
construction,  operation  or  recreation,  was  tantamount  to  a  passion.  All  over 
the  Russian  Empire  he  traveled  in  a  locomotive  (^rawing  a  single  caboose,  while 
he  was  in  the  railway  ministry.  The  story  is  told  that  often  a  half  day  of 
freedom  from  official  care  found  him  in  a  locomotive  cab,  sharing  the  black 
bread,  strong  cheese  and  vodka  of  the  engineer  and  discussing  with  him  the 
welfare  of  the  country’s  transportation  lines.  His  mathematical  ability  en¬ 
abled  Witte  to  master  the  last  detail  of  railway  management  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  his  scheme  for  uniform  railway  tariffs  which  was  preferred  to  those 
of  many  outside  experts  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  to  submit 
plans. 

After  several  years  of  refusal  to  leave  the  active  work  on  the  lines  ot 
railway,  Witte  in  1888  finally  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Vishnegradski,  then 
Finance  Minister,  who  erected  a  department  of  railways  and  placed  Witte  in 
charge,  with  offices  in  St.  Petersburg.  Soon  came  a  bad  railway  smashup 
for  which  Vishnegradski  was  held  responsible,  while  Witte  was  decorated  with 
the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus  and  ultimately  succeeded  his  old  chief  as  Finance 
Minister. 

Stepping  into  the  post,  Witte  found  himself  expected  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Third  for  the  development  of  industrial 
Russia  behind  a  protective  tariff  wall,  a  policy  which  in  the  hands  of  Vishne¬ 
gradski  had  been  combined  with  a  plan  for  discriminatory  reciprocity.  A  Ger¬ 
man  differential  tariff  against  Russian  com,  adopted  in  Berlin  at  the  behest 
of  the  Prussian  agrarians,  led  Witte  to  promulgate  a  differential  tariff  of  his 
own  with  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  which  brought  about  the  sharp  tariff  war 
that  ended  in  a  tariff  conference  at  the  request  of  Germany  and  a  “favored 
nation’’  agreement,  opening  the  German  door  to  Russian  com  and  the  Russian 
door  to  German  machinery.  To  relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  emanci¬ 
pated  serfs  during  the  tariff  war,  Witte  in  behalf  of  the  immense  standing  army 
of  the  Czar  bought  two  years’  supply  in  twelve  months  and  also  enabled  the 
farmers  to  obtain  loans  from  the  imperial  government  by  sending  their  grain 
to  the  public  warehouses  or  by  surrendering  the  keys  to  their  own  bams.  The 
rise  in  prices,  consequent  upon  the  conclusion  of  tariff  hostilities  aided  many 
of  the  farmers  in  liquidating  their  obligations  and  making  a  fair  profit,  besides. 
Whether  Witte’s  fiscal  policy  was  a  statesmanlike  achievement  which  has  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  industrial  progress  of  the  empire  is  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which  must  be  awaited  in  the  years  to  come.  Witte  has  strong  critics  who 
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believe  he  built  up  a  new  class  in  Russia,  a  factory  population,  at  the  expense 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  is  for  the  future  to  say  whether  the  taxes  of  tlie 
farmer  were  too  heavy  a  price  for  the  creation  of  commercial  Russia, 

In  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  the  Far  East  Witte  found  his  next  field 
for  initiative  and  strenuous  endeavor.  His  was  the  task  to  pay  for  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  which  had  been  projected  to  afford  direct  traffic  between 
the  manufacturing  centers  of  European  Russia  and  the  raw  material  markets 
of  the  Orient.  The  system  of  railway  bridges  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  the 
water  front  of  Dalny  and  the  terminal  improvements  at  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostok  were  all  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Russian  expansion,  developed 
sc  indefatigably  by  Witte  and  his  associates  in  the  face  of  its  portent  of  trouble 
with  the  yellow  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  Strongly  as  Witte  opposed  the  im¬ 
mediate  course  of  Alexieff  in  the  viceroyalty  on  the  edge  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Finance  Minister,  who  was  yearly  producing  a  national  budget  with  a  surplus 
in  place  of  the  previous  succession  of  deficits  and  who  was  gradually  getting 
gold  into  circulation  in  place  of  paper  money  as  well  as  storing  a  reserve  of 
gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  apostles  of  Oriental  expansion  whose  imperial  plans  and  methods 
were  the  inevitable  precursors  of  the  war,  which  in  its  results  has  so  tre¬ 
mendously  undone  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Russian  aggrandizement.  An 
irony  of  fate  is  the  phrase  befitting  the  choice  of  the  great  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  promoter  of  imperial  dominion  as  the  chief  envoy  to  “save  the  face” 
of  the  country  at  the  end  of  a  disastrous  conflict  that  had  transfer!  ed  the  chief 
Far  Eastern  assets  of  empire  to  the  yellow  rival  of  the  Muscovite  power. 

Ten  years  of  service  as  Finance  Minister  in  an  atmosphere  of  grand  ducal 
intrigue  ended  for  Witte  in  resignation,  and  the  only  recognition  he  received 
at  court  was  the  barren  appointment  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
where  he  was  supposed  by  the  envious  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  power  in  the 
lution.  As  such  shelving  promotions  of  strong  men  in  other  nations  have 
often  worked  out  in  a  manner  to  confound  the  plotters  and  schemers,  so  the 
exile  of  Witte  from  power  has  elminated  him  from  the  popular  censure  which 
Russia  must  visit  soon  or  late  upon  those  of  her  servants  who  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  its  swift  humilia¬ 
tion.  The  worst  enemy  of  Witte  can  hardly  deny  the  great  service  to  his 
fame  contributed  by  those  who  sought  to  strip  him  permanently  of  his  power. 
The  old-time  criticism  that  he  made  the  national  budget  look  well  by  pursuing 
a  course  akin  to  that  of  paying  unearned  dividends  out  of  the  original  capital 
has  little  present  life,  however  far  it  may  determine  the  future  estimate  of  his 
title  to  greatness  as  a  fiscal  minister. 
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In  his  post  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Witte  managed  with 
meagre  power  to  bring  the  present  Emperor  to  promulgate  the  act  of  religious 
liberty  last  Easter,  whereby  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  is  deprived  of  its 
license  to  persecute  Christians  of  other  shades  of  faith  and  Mohammedans, 
while  even  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  no  longer  have  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  imperial  government.  What  the  next  step  toward  complete  religious 
freedom  may  be  is  to  be  classed  still  as  speculation,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  as 
long  a  step  and  its  materialization  is  the  prophecy  of  many  observers,  who 
agree  largely  with  Froude  that  historical  horoscopes  are  usually  untrust¬ 
worthy.  That  this  belief  in  the  nearness  of  measures  for  the  emancipation  ot 
the  Jews  in  Russia  has  a  fair  ground  of  appeal  to  general  credence  is  evident 
in  an  incident  of  Witte’s  last  day  in  America  before  sailing  for  Europe  on  his 
way  home  to  his  Emperor  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth.* 
Summoning  several  prominent  Jewish  bankers  of  New  York  to  his  hotel, 
Witte  discussed  with  them  the  condition  and  future  of  their  co-religionists  iu 
Russia.  Following  the  conference,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  one  of  the  conferees, 
made  a  public  statement  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

“Mr.  Witte  allowed  us  to  foresee  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
and  their  participation  in  the  government  of  the  empire  in  the  same  degree  and 
proportion  that  other  Russian  subjects  are  allowed  to  participate.  Of  course^ 
the  envoy  made  no  official  pledges,  engaging  his  government ;  he  spoke  only 
as  an  individual,  but  it  is  well  known  that  while  he  is  not  in  power  now  he 
soon  will  be.  With  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  the  Jews  will  again 
enjoy  civic  rights  and  recognition.  We  have  Mr.  Witte’s  word  for  it  that 
so  far  as  he  can  personally  assist,  all  will  be  done  to  give  the  Jews  their  full 
constitutional  rights.  He  also  admitted  that  discrimination  against  them  was 
unjust,  but  he  believes  that  this  condition  will  soon  be  ended,  and  that  they  will 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  Czar’s  subjects.” 

That  Witte’s  title  to  fame  is  clear  is  a  contention  that  will  brook  no 
dispute,  because  it  was  he  who  made  the  Russian  Empire  a  commercial  unit 
by  establishing  uniform  railway  tariffs,  who  utilized  Russia’s  protective  tariff 
and  internal  taxation  facilities  to  create  an  industrial  class,  who  financed  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  who  induced  the  Emperor  to  promulgate  the  act  of 
religious  liberty  and  who  at  the  end  of  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan  obtamed 
from  the  Mikado  a  treaty  of  peace,  under  which  Russia  ceded  no  mainland 
territory,  paid  no  indemnity  and  submitted  to  no  restriction  of  her  future  naval 
strength  in  the  Pacific.  Great  is  the  debt  which  Russia  owes  to  Serge  Julie- 
vhch  Witte. 
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A  Political  Fabius  Maximus. 

By  WILFRID  WARD. 


(Prom  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


HE  past  two  years  have  been 
very  remarkable  ones  in  our 
political  history.  And  they 
have  been  years  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  watch  with  sym¬ 
pathy  the  career  of  Arthur  James  Bal¬ 
four,  philosopher  and  statesman.  On 
the  3d  of  October,  1903,  the  “Spectator,” 
reviewing  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  of  the 
previous  four  months,  immediately  after 
the  Sheffield  speech,  declared  ex  cathe¬ 
dra  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  political  reputa¬ 
tion  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  He  was 
only  a  “feeble  shadow  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,”  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  intellectually,  but  lacked  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  had  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  forget  the  maxim  that  “on  a  grave 
and  burning  question  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  an  effective  politician  to  be 
clearly  and  definitely  on  one  side  or  the 
other.”  The  writer  was  very  sad,  but 
very  positive. 

“We  cannot  help  a  deep  feeling  of 
personal  chagrin  [he  wrote]  at  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  failure.  Sunt  lachrymae  rerum, 
and,  being  mortal,  we  cannot  but  grieve 
at  the  overthrow  of  a  personality  in 
many  ways  so  attractive  as  that  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  We  are  using  no  hyperbole— 
an  overthrow  it  is.  Whatever  else  may 
happen,  Mr.  Balfour’s  day  as  a  great 
British  statesman  is  over.  No  turn  in 


the  political  kaleidoscope  can  restore  to 
him  the  confidence  of  the  country.” 

Day  after  day  the  witty  caricaturist 
of  the  “Westminster  Gazette”  represent¬ 
ed  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  roi  faineant, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  Mayor  of 
the  Palace— the  real  leader  of  the  party; 
and  such  manifestations  in  the  press 
represented  a  very  widespread  feeling. 
Nay,  it  was  a  feeling  which  seriously  in¬ 
fected  the  Unionist  party  itself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country. 
A  doctor  dubitantium  was  not  an  effec¬ 
tive  figure  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  posi¬ 
tive,  sanguine,  enthusiastic  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  The  man  who  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  delineating  with  delicate  hand 
fine  shades  and  subtle  lines  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  graduation  in  a  picture  ns  yet 
avowedly  incomplete,  which  was  to  rep¬ 
resent  faithfully  the  anomalies  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  actual  world  of  com¬ 
merce,  seemed  insignificant  by  the  side 
of  the  painter  who,  unhampered  by  close 
regard  to  the  practicable  or  the  actual, 
depicted  the  broad  scenic  effects  of  an 
unhesitating  and  thoroughgoing  policy 
of  Colonial  preference  involving  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  food,  and  of  retaliation  by  rival 
tariffs. 

Yet,  as  the  drama  developed  itself,  time 
has  bad  its  revenges.  We  have  seen  the 
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change  of  fortunes  which  so  often  comas 
in  a  competition  between  fine  and  cal- 
cuiating  perception  on  the  one  hand,  and 
undiscriminating  and  passionate  energ.v 
on  the  other.  It  can  scarcely  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that,  so  far  as  pre-eminence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  the 
positions  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  hare  been,  in  the  last  twelve 
mouths,  reversed.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  FitxJames  and  Roderick  Dhu;  the 
cool  perception  and  the  rapier  thrust  of 
criticism  were  in  reality  stendily  telling 
for  victory,  while  to  the  average  on¬ 
looker  sheer  strength  and  vigor  seemed 
to  be  carrying  all  before  them.  And  the 
space  of  a  year  brought  the  contrast 
itetween  the  night  when  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  had  to  be  content  to  risk  defeat 
rather  than  press  the  Wharton  amend- 
nient— which  w’as  identical  with  his  own 
polic.v— against  the  threatened  mutiny  of 
the  Chamberlainitee,  whose  excesses  it 
disowned,  and  the  night  when  the  thor¬ 
oughgoing  Chamberlainites  had  become 
numerically  so  weak  that  they  gladly 
agreed  to  decline  the  combat  on  Mr. 
.Vinsworth’e  resolution.  The  contrast  has 
been  faithfully  depicted  by  Mr.  Gould, 
and  last  month  he  gave  us  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  no  longer  as  the  real  leader  of  the 
party,  hut  as  a  suppliant  before  the  gates 
of  Pope  Balfour’s  oastle  at  Canoesa. 

This  change  in  the  situation  was 
brought  about  by  some  very  remarkable 
qualities  in  the  Prime  Minister.  Far 
from  being  a  shadow  of  'Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  or  feebly  echoing  his  views  two 
more  different  intellectual  attitudes 
towards  a  great  problem  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  Mr.  Balfour  with  sure 
instinct  noted  at  the  outset  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  views  had  not  attained 
that  practical  precision  which  could 
either  evoke  an  echo  or  call  for  an  un- 
equivooal  disclaimer  in  a  really  accurate 
mind.  In  the  first  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bate  of  the  28th  of  May,  1903,  indeed, 
they  were  avowedly  undefined.  Yet  the 
Prime  Minister  could  not  treat  them 
lightly.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  col¬ 
league  and  friend;  Mr.  Balfour  natur¬ 
ally  had  confidence  in  his  insight  into 
the  necessities  of  the  Colonies;  and  he 
bad  raised  questions  of  importance. 
Colonial  preference  had  already  appealed 


to  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  possible  instrument 
of  political  value  in  cementing  our  union 
with  the  Colonies — if  it  should  be  work¬ 
able.  Retaliation  as  opposed  to  com¬ 
plete  laissez  faire  had  long  been  among 
the  modifications  of  the  existing  fiscal 
system  which  he  had  contemplated  as  de¬ 
sirable.  He  had  ever  deprecated  burking 
discussion  on  such  subjects  in  the  name 
of  the  a  priori  dogmas  of  Free  Trade, 
To  reject  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy 
wholesale,  or  to  accept  it  wholesale,  was 
equally  impossible  in  the  circumstances. 
The  first  obvious  duty  was  to  plead  that 
we  should  think,  examine,  discriminate 
before  we  decide,  instead  of  deciding  in 
a  complex  matter  before  it  is  thought 
out  at  all.  Yet  the  multitude  loves  to 
be  addressed  in  tones  loud  and  positlTe. 
Well-balanced  thought  ever  seems  to  it 
a  shadow.  Strong  statements  mean 
strength;  guarded  statements,  weakness. 
Thus  the  “Spectator”  writer  did  express 
accurately  the  impression  produced  on 
the  masses  by  the  only  possible  attitude 
of  a  thoughtful  man  who  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  decide  on  a  problem  not 
ripe  for  decision,  and  to  formulate  a 
large  policy  on  la  subject  which  he  did 
not  consider  to  have  as  yet  reached  such 
definite  issues  as  could  justify  concrete 
proposals  suitable  for  the  basis  of  a 
large  policy. 

Mr.  iBalfour  had  deprecated  at  the 
outset  (in  his  speech  of  the  28th  of  May. 
1903.)  the  attitude  of  complacent  ortho¬ 
doxy  assumed  by  extreme  Free  Traders, 
and  their  charges  of  “heresy”  against 
all  who  called  their  formulae  in  ques¬ 
tion;  and,  indeed,  the  situation  was  curi¬ 
ously  similar  to  that  which  we  see  in 
the  sphere  to  which  such  phrases  pri¬ 
marily  belong— that  of  divinity.  Thinkers 
in  all  religious  communions  are  just  now 
very  busy  discussing  the  modifications 
in  the  current  theology  which  are  called 
for  by  the  advance  of  the  positive  sci¬ 
ences.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
liberal  thinkers,  flushed  with  the  most 
adventurous  theories  of  the  higher  critics, 
and  with  speculations  suggested  by  re¬ 
searches  in  the  early  Christian  history, 
clamorously  calling  upon  those  in  au¬ 
thority  to  transform  the  received  teach¬ 
ing,  and  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
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these  bold  and  yivid  speculations  as 
though  they  were  accurately  ascertained 
facts.  On  the  other  h<and,  we  have  those 
who  stand  in  the  ancient  ways,  and  con¬ 
demn  as  heresy— as  subversive  of  dogma 
—any  attempt  to  call  in  question  its  re¬ 
ceived  theological  exposition. 

The  wise  ruler  yields  to  neither  party. 
He  considers  the  received  dogma  and 
and  its  explanatory  theology  es  being  in 
possession.  He  regards  them  as  some¬ 
thing  far  more  sacred  than  the  change¬ 
able  speculations  of  the  irresponsible 
reason.  Even  apart  from  all  question 
of  Divine  guidance  in  the  Christian 
Church,  they  are  the  outcome  of  greet 
crises  of  thought  in  the  past,  in  which 
the  broad  outlines  of  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  have  been  preserved  and  explained 
in  their  relation  to  burning  controversies. 
They  represent  a  serious  and  corporate 
decision  of  the  community.  They  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  faith  and  religions 
life  of  multitudes.  To  change  them  sud¬ 
denly  land  materially  would  be  to  intro¬ 
duce  doubt  and  discord,  and  to  impair 
the  effectiveness  of  theology  as  a  bond 
of  union  in  the  Church,  and  the  support 
of  consistent  religions  conduct.  While 
some  changes  are  necessary  in  deference 
to  accurately  ascertain  facts,  change  is 
in  itself  an  evil.  To  be  over-ready  in 
writing  amended  theological  propositions, 
and  this  in  conditions  in  which  they 
ma.v  have  to  be  retracted  before  the 
ink  is  dry  (as  Newman  has  expressed 
it),  is  to  forget  the  function  of  theology 
as  a  stable  principle  of  union  and  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  to  close  the 
questions  raised  by  the  critics,  and  brand 
the  liberals  as  heretics,  is  equally  disas¬ 
trous^  and  tends  to  sheer  obscurantism. 
To  speculate  on  and  discuss  i^oblems 
touching  even  the  most  sacred  and  cer¬ 
tain  truths  is  not  to  tamper  with  them. 
There  are  many  things  we  may  usefully 
think  which  we  would  not  speak;  many 
we  would  say  which  we  would  not 
write;  many  we  would  write  which  we 
would  not  print. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  action  in 
thought.  And  a  change  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  text-'books  partakes  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  action.  'Mature  judgment  as 
to  when  thought  is  ripe  enough  and 
sufficiently  assured  to  be  made  the  basis 


of  action,  as  to  when  it  is  wise  to  take  a 
step,  is  a  process  undertaken  by  the 
whole  man.  It  needs,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  open  mind  and  active  inquiry,  and, 
on  the  other,  a  deep  sense  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  consequences  attaching  to  a 
practical  move  taken  in  deference  to  the 
results  of  speculation.  Quickness  to 
think  and  to  criticise  and  revise  thought, 
and  slowness  to  act  are  its  two  momenta. 
Therefore,  the  wise  ruler  with  whom  it 
lies  to  decide  when  a  practical  step 
should  be  taken,  inevitably  angers  ex¬ 
tremists  on  both  sides.  He  will  not 
silence  the  liberals.  He  knows  that  it 
is  they,  who  have  hold  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  true  developments  in 
theology  are  to  be  effected.  Their  trade 
is  in  novelty;  and  even  if  a  dozen  novel 
theories  are  started  and  come  to  naught, 
it  is  probable  that  their  keen  adventur¬ 
ous  intellectual  criticism  and  researches 
will  detect  the  really  weak  points  in  the 
present  system,  and  ultimately  bring  to 
the  front  what  is  needed  by  way  of  re¬ 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  have 
none  of  the  dogmatism  of  the  obscurant¬ 
ists.  To  treat  speculation  as  heresy  is 
as  bad  as  to  treat  it  as  newly-won  dogma. 

The  analogy  is  obvious.  The  Chamber- 
lainites  lare  the  liberals.  The  blind  Free 
Traders  who  will  not  hear  of  Retaliation, 
of  the  smallest  tax  on  food,  of  Colonial 
preference,  not  on  grounds  of  reason, 
but  because  they  contradict  the  received 
shibboleths  of  Free  Trade,  are  the  theo¬ 
logical  obscurantists.  Mr.  Balfour’s 
course,  preserved  amid  kicks  from  all 
sides,  has  been  that  of  the  responsible 
ruler  who  knows  that  to  change  the  re¬ 
ceived  fiscal  system  of  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  country  is  a  most  serious  thing; 
who  stands  for  the  moment  in  the  an¬ 
cient  ways,  but  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizes  that  those  sanguine  reformers  who 
realize  most  keenly  new  conditions  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  Colonial  Fmpire,  who  are 
most  alive  to  the  shortcomings  which 
time  has  made  evident  in  the  workings 
of  our  fiscal  system,  may  be  the  pioneers 
of  needled  reform.  They  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  talk,  though  by  no  means  as  yet 
permitted  to  take  decisive  action.  The 
necessary  dualism  of  the  intellect  of  the 
wise  official  mind,  w'hether  in  theology 
or  in  politics,  is  brought  into  striking 
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relief.  His  intellectaal  sympathy  ie 
naturally,  at  starting,  largely  with  those 
who  raise,  however  crudely,  new  and 
urgent  problems,  and  suggest,  however 
rashly  and  unpractically,  schemes  for 
their  solution.  He  gives  these  men  every 
chance  of  framing  a  wise  and  workable 
ecbeme.  His  practical  course  as  a  ruler 
remains  for  the  time  with  the  upholders 
of  the  existing  system.  To  change  it  is 
to  take  a  most  serious  step,  and  radical 
change  in  any  system  where  habit  has 
made  very  elaborate  machinery  work 
even  fairly  well,  is  an  evil. 

Change  can  only  be  made  safely  by  very 
gradual  steps,  the  wisdom  of  which  is 
completely  ascertained.  It  is  only  thus  that 
its  dislocating  effect  can  be  avoided. 
Yet  the  nature  of  these  very  steps  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained  only  by  the 
freest  discussion.  Provisionally,  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  Free  Trade  must  be  largely  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  discussion,  as  theological 
dogma  is  disregarded  by  the  biblical 
critic.  That  such  dogma  exists  and  is 
sound  he  does  not  doubt.  But  the  in¬ 
curable  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
identify  the  true  dogma  with  its  current 
and  non-final  statement,  makes  a  constant 
reopening  of  old  controversies  necessary. 
A  return  to  pre-Oobdenite  Protecfion 
would,  indeed,  be  to  attack  an  irreform- 
able  decision  in  economic  orthodoxy.  But 
to  condemn  measures  as  Protectionist,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Protection  is  disas¬ 
trous,  before  their  nature  and  conse¬ 
quences  have  been  fully  sifted,  is  obscu¬ 
rantism  and  not  orthodoxy.  The  Oham- 
Imrlainites  (Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  have 
argued)  should  be  given  the  fullest  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  how  far  their  schemes 
are  thought  out,  are  economically  sound, 
and  are  reducible  to  practice;  their 
critics  should  have  the  fnllest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  point  out  what  will  work  and 
what  will  not.  And  iwobably,  after 
a  survey  of  all  things  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  one  little  comer  will  be 
found  for  substantial  improvement  which 
is  immediately  practicable  and  wise. 
Thus,  to  combine  a  wide  and  daring  spec¬ 
ulative  activity  and  sympathy  with  cau¬ 
tious  and  very  limited  action,  is  in  the 
circumstances  the  height  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  dictate  of  the  spirit  of 
Edmnnd  Burke— of  Jealons  loyalty  to 


the  constitution  and  seal  for  reform.  Yet 
limited  action  is  obviously  but  a  faint 
shadow  of  daring  thought.  Thus,  those 
who  ignore  the  trae  modus  operandi  in 
politics  or  in  theology  will  ever  regard 
the  wise  as  poltroons. 

One  further  point.  The  word  “leader*’ 
has  been  used  freely,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
was  at  first  taunted  with  allowing  the 
leadership  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  But  here  again  the  consid¬ 
erations  above  indicated  help  ns  to  make 
a  necessary  distinction.  It  is  quite  troe 
that  where  the  desirable  forward  step  is 
clear,  it  is  for  the  leader  of  the  party 
to  point  it  oirt.  But  to  say,  as  the  writer 
in  the  “Spectator”  seems  to  say,  that  in 
any  horning  question  the  leader  shonld 
pass  a  definite  and  final  intellectual 
judgment,  is  surely  the  greatest  of  fal¬ 
lacies.  His  line  should  be  firm  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  now  pracdeable;  but  to 
offer  a  speculative  decision  on  proposals 
which  are  not  yet  finally  formulated  is 
the  special  province  either  of  a  rash  and 
inaccurate  mind  or  of  a  bigot.  The  lat¬ 
ter  says  “no”  because  they  are  new. 
The  former  says  “yes”  because  he  loves 
adventure  and  novelty. 

If  the  leader  means  the  irresponsible 
man  who  will  start  new  hares  and  go 
far  in  the  pursuit,  or  the  obstinate  one 
who  is  blind  and  won’t  move,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  been  no  leader.  But  if  by 
leader  we  understand  the  raler  (and  this 
is  w'har  the  leader  of  a  party  is),  his 
very  moderation,  his  speculative  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  the  unknown  possibilities  of 
the  future,  his  practical  caution  and 
slowness  to  move  in  the  present,  mark 
him  out  as  a  reliable  leader.  More¬ 
over,  the  leader  has  not  only  to  ascertain 
what  is  wise,  but  to  carry  it  out;  and 
this  entails  regard  for  opinion  in  his 
party  as  well  as  inquiry  into  fact.  For 
a  policy  can  only  be  realia^  by  the 
party  vote.  The  parly  haa  te  be  kept 
together  that  it  may  act  together.  The 
Jesuits  used  to  be  taunted  with  saying 
“The  good  of  our  Society  is  the  good  of 
the  Church”:  but  there  was  «  time  when 
they  had  such  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
energy  of  Catholicism  that  they  might 
be  excused  for  the  sentiment.  And  so, 
too,  to  say  that  the  jaxiaperity  of  the 
Unionist  party  is  essential  to  that  of 
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the  country  is  at  the  present  time— 
when  the  Opposition  is  hopelessly  dis¬ 
united,  when  its  members  are  agreed 
neither  on  a  leader  nor  on  policy — a  par¬ 
donable  and  not  obTiously  false  state¬ 
ment.  In  such  circumstances  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  devotion  to  his  party  may  claim 
to  be  true  patriotism. 

The  division  of  parts  sketched  above 
is  inherent  to  the  structure  of  a  polity; 
it  is  based  on  natural  laws  of  political 
philosophy.  And  if  we  break  a  law  of 
nature,  pain  and  suffering  are  the  con¬ 
sequence.  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  break 
such  a  law,  for  he,  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
placed  in  the  position  of  la  definite  policy, 
of  practical  as  distinct  from  speculative 
thought,  what  was  not  ripe  to  be  so 
placed.  Hinc  illae  lachrymae;  hence  the 
troubles  from  which  we  have  not  yet 
recovered.  It  was  because  he  gave  a 
“bold  lead” — a  thing  so  delightful  to  the 
multitude — where  he  had  not  knowledge 
to  justify  it,  that  the  party  was  placed 
in  an  impossible  position.  He  gave  os 
all  the  rhetoric,  all  the  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  all  the  party  enthusiasm  which 
were  wanted  to  carry  out  a  policy  so  ma¬ 
tured  as  to  be  thoroughly  workable;  and 
when  his  soldiers  were  all  at  fever  heat 
and  ready  for  the  fray,  they  found  that 
it  was  not  time  to  fight,  for  the  field  of 
campaign  was  not  yet  adequately  sur¬ 
veyed.  He  aroused  party  feeling,  and 
gave  the  signal  for  strife  not  only  be¬ 
fore  his  colleagues  had  agreed  that  the 
war  was  wise  or  practical,  but  before  he 
himself  had  seen  how  it  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on. 

In  this  trying  position  Mr.  Balfour 
showed  virtues  truly  Roman.  He  did 
not '  despair  of  the  republic.  And  he 
saw  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  a  Fabian 
policy  of  delay.  Tantalising  and  irri¬ 
tating  though  it  inevitably  was,  ineffec¬ 
tive  necessarily  before  the  public  eye, 
he  persevered  in  it.  When  people 
shrieked  for  a  positive  policy,  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  only  step  which  was  thoroughly 
safe— a  return  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  old 
policy  of  retaliation,  or  freedom  of  nego¬ 
tiation,  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Mr.  Balfour  himself  had  long  been 
an  advocate.  For  the  rest,  he  regarded 
it  as  still  under  the  criticism  of  that 
speculative  reason  which,  as  a  great 


thinker  has  mid,  is  ever  undecided.  Time 
was  needed  for  Ohamberiainites  to  prove 
how  far  their  schemes  were  workable. 
Time  was  needed  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  Colonies  made  a  scheme  of  Colonial 
preference  advantageous.  Time  was 
needed  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  views 
of  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  the  British  electorate  would 
tolerate.  Time  was  needed  to  reduce 
the  scheme  to  such  detail  as  to  be  able 
to  forecast  whether  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  bond  of  political  union — apart  from 
its  economic  merits— or  whether  it  would 
not  prove  rather  a  source  of  contentious 
negotiations  or,  again,  of  jealousy  among 
the  several  Colonies,  thus  leading  to 
further  contention.  It  needed  time  also 
to  bring  the  Free  Traders  to  justify  by 
argument  what  was  sound  in  their  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  to  come  down  from  the  un¬ 
practical  heights  of  a  priori  dogmatism 
and  invective. 

During  all  that  time  it  was  essential 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  not  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  either  extreme  party. 
The  position  of  balancing,  so  hard  to 
support  with  dignity,  was  inevitable.  It 
was  a  position  which  no  man  would 
have  chosen.  It  was  necessary,  because 
the  laws  of  political  philosophy  had  been 
broken,  and  a  number  of  vague  and  un¬ 
manageable  proposals  had  been  thrown 
pell-mell  into  the  party  programme  which 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to  get 
there.  We  sacrifice  our  dignity  and 
simply  do  our  best  when  there  has  been 
a  great  breakage  or  other  disastrous  ac¬ 
cident.  We  do  not  hope  to  pick  up  and 
put  away  the  broken  pieces  with  the 
dignity  we  might  attempt  in  carrying  the 
unbroken  vase;  and  so  Mr.  Balfour 
worked  like  a  man,  with  no  thought  but 
how  best  to  undo  the  damage  done  by 
the  invader  who  had  entered  his  political 
china-shop. 

^  Let  us  recall  the  course  of  the  well- 
known  events  in  justification  of  what 
has  been  said  above.  So  little  was  Mr. 
Balfour  contemplating,  as  an  element  in 
the  immediate  party  programme,  any  at¬ 
tack  on  Free  Trade  orthodoxy  that  he 
had  consented  to  Mr.  Ritdiie’s  proposal 
of  repealing  the  shilling  tax  on  com. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1903,  speaking  at 
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Birmingham,  Mr.  Chamberlain  first 
sounded  the  alarm,  and  indicated  the 
nature  of  his  views  on  Colonial  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  was  quite  evident  to  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  that  the  question  would  be  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  all-important  there  and  then  to  pre¬ 
vent  Chamberlainism  from  being  regard¬ 
ed  as  officially  put  forward  by  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  The  only  way  of  obviating  hopeless 
disunion  was  to  contend  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  been  raising  an  interesting 
and  important  question,  to  which  all 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  minds,  and 
had  proiwunded  in  its  regard  his  own 
personal  views,  much  as  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  had  in  earlier  days  propounded 
his  views  on  Irisli  Univereity  education, 
without  in  any  way  committing  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
line  of  explanation  w’as  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  leaders;  and  when  the 
eventful  debate  of  the  28th  of  May 
came  on,  and  Sir  C.  Dilke  raised  the 
question,  this  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  took  in  his  reply. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  instead  of 
thus  watering  down  the  significance  of 
the  Birmingham  programme,  expounded 
it  in  a  speech  which  conveyed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  distinctly  meant  to 
force  it  on  the  party,  and  even  raised  in 
many  minds  the  supposition  that  he 
wished  to  bid  for  the  leadership.  Sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  shown  this  suppo¬ 
sition  to  be  false,  and  the  alternative 
one  to  be  true — that,  in  spite  of  his 
great  gifts,  he  has  a  singukr  inability 
to  gauge  the  effect  of  strong  words  or 
to  foresee  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
language  he  uses.  The  words  had  been 
said,  however,  and  the  inevitable  results 
followed.  A  question  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  earnestly  wished  to  be  an 
open  one,  which  might,  indeed,  be  venti¬ 
lated,  but  with  no  view  to  immediate 
legislation,  was  nrade  intensely  promi¬ 
nent  and  inevitably  contentious.  There 
had  always  been  Protectionists  in  the 
party,  but  they  had  lived  at  peace  with 
their  colleagues;  now  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  into  the  battlefield  by  a  semi¬ 
official  proposal  on  which  all  were  called 
upon  to  take  sides,  and  which  soon  be¬ 
came  the  great  dividing  issue  both  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  and  before  the  country. 


In  this  almost  impossible  position  many 
Prime  Ministers — probably  most — would 
have  resigned,  and  left  the  party  hope¬ 
lessly  disunited,  an  easy  prey  to  their 
antagonists.  To  do  so  would  have  meant 
not  only  the  destruction  of  a  party,  but 
the  surrender  of  so  'beneficent  a  measure 
as  Mr.  Wyndlram’s  Irish  Land  Bill,  seri¬ 
ous  risk  to  the  success  of  the  recent  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  own  cherished  work 
for  Imperial  Defence.  Here  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  extraordinary  staying  power  came 
in.  In  his  memorable  speech  of  the  10th 
of  June,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax, 
a  measure  which  made  the  confusion  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Ch'amberlain  particular¬ 
ly  conspicuous,  he  defined  his  position. 
In  the  first  place,  he  emphatically  denied 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  an  explicit 
pronouncement  as  to  matters  not  in  any 
sense  put  forward  by  the  Doverument 
officially,  but  brought  to  the  front  in  un¬ 
official  speeches.  His  own  desire  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  to  leave  the  whole 
fiscal  question  simply  an  open  one.  As 
to  what  might  prove  some  day  practic.a- 
ble,  the  problem  was  very  complex,  ami 
he  could  not  judge  before  it  was  thrashed 
out.  He  could  not  profess  a  settled  con¬ 
viction  which  he  had  not  yet  iformed.  He 
could  neither  reject  the  proposals  on  the 
ground  of  a  priori  Free  Trade  dogma— 
with  those  who  regarded  the  present 
fiscal  system  as  perfect— nor  could  he 
stifle  inquiry  and  discussion  on  new  and 
important  devekipments.  But  he  did 
pledge  himself  not  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  system  without  most  thorough 
inquiry. 

He  tried  again  to  reduce  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme 
to  the  mere  initiation  of  an  inquiry 
rather  than  a  declaration  of  policy.  And, 
80  understood,  be  argued  in  its  favor. 
Discussion  would  enable  the  party  to 
compare  notes  and  act  together.  Peel  in 
1845  and  Oladetone  in  1886  had  matured 
their  opinions  on  Free  Trade  and  Horae 
Rule  respectively  in  silence,  aud  then 
sprang  them  suddenly  mwn  their  col¬ 
leagues.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  contrary, 
argued  that  a  policy  of  discussion  with 
colleagues  and  the  House  of  Commons 
was  far  more  satisfactory,  as  enabling 
the  party  to  move  together.  But  in 
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weiglitj  wards  he  denounced  ae  “Mly 
and  rashness"  all  attempt  "to  interfere 
with  a  greiat  system  which  has  been  in 
operation  all  these  years,  without  a 
most  careful  examination  of  every  side 
of  the  problem.”  He  pledged  himself  to 
respect  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  examine  the  new 
problems  presented  by  the  “ever-chang¬ 
ing  phases  of  industrial  life." 

It  is  plain  that  the  policy  set  forth 
in  this  speedi  was  a  policy  of  delay.  The 
extraordinary  difficult}'  of  the  situation 
consisted  in  this — that  the  party  was 
acutely  divided  owing  to  the  storm  raised 
by  IMr.  Chamberlain’s  epeedies,  and  a 
policy  of  delay  which  meant  postpone¬ 
ment  of  a  decision  was  exactly  what  in 
suca  circumstances  lashed  both  sides  into 
a  frenzy.  The  Free  Fooders  stiffened 
their  dogmas  and  blazoned  on  their  ban¬ 
ners  “No  taxation  except  for  revenue,” 
“No  taxation  of  food,”  “No  preferential 
tariffs,”  and  in  some  cases  “No  retalia¬ 
tion”;  the  “whole-hoggers”  pressed  for 
the  10  per  cent,  on  manufactured  goods, 
and  Colonial  preference  unrestricted  by 
the  commandment  “Thou  shalt  not  tax 
food.”  The  clamor  levelled  at  Mr,  Bal¬ 
four  for  a  “definite  lead”  became  over¬ 
powering. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  to  create  such  nva- 
chinery  as  would  render  possible  a  policy 
of  delay — the  only  remedy  for  excited 
passions,  the  only  means  to  give  time  for 
the  experts  to  perform  the  operation  of 
inquiry  on  the  complicated  issues  in¬ 
volved.  In  response  to  the  cry  for  a 
definite  lead  he  had  to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
gramme  as  a  sop  to  CerbCTUs.  But  his 
real  policy  was  one  of  delay.  In  cases 
of  overwrought  nerves  morphia  is  often 
the  only  immediate  remedy.  Other  medi¬ 
cines  cannot  be  used  until  the  system  is 
sufficiently  normal  to  retain  them.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  a  better  anaesthetic  for  passion 
than  to  force  men  to  grapple  with  a 
tough  intellectual  problem  which  is  be¬ 
yond  their  comprehension,  especially  if 
the  treatment  offered  is  abstract,  the 
reasoning  well  balanced,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions  somewhat  doubtful. 
Such  reading  absorbs  all  the  energies. 
The  writer’s  fine  distinctions  destroy  the 
food  for  passion^the  broad,  ill-defined 


issues  which  have  been  made  into  war- 
cries. 

Such  well-prepared  morphia  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  administered  to  the  public  in  his 
“EJconomic  Notes.”  For  the  experts, 
indeed,  they  were  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  economic  principles 
and  their  •application;  but  for  the  many 
they  were  a  dose  of  calming  medicine 
Their  effect  on  heated  partisans  re¬ 
minded  the  present  writer  in  some  re¬ 
spects  of  the  effect  on  Mr.  Mozley  of 
the  first  canons  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
which,  as  “Times”  correspondent,  he 
was  in  Rome  to  read  and  criticise.  With 
feverish  eagerness  he  seized  on  the  first 
printed  utterances  of  the  idolatrous  as¬ 
sembly,  hoping  to  find  propositions  dei¬ 
fying  the  Pope  or  the  Virgin,  and  con¬ 
demning  the  commonplaces  of  modern 
civilization.  But  instead  of  this  he 
read:  “If  anyone  deny  that  there  is  one 
God,  let  him  be  anathema;  if  anyone 
deny  that  in  this  one  God  are  three  per¬ 
sons.  let  him  be  anathema.”  He  found 
the  principles  and  root  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  where  he  looked  for  the  conten¬ 
tious  utterances  of  controversial  the¬ 
ology;  and  the  readers  of  the  “Economic 
Notes”  found  the  first  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  and  the  conditions  limiting  their 
practical  efficiency,  in  place  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  contentious  applications  thereof  for 
which  they  looked. 

The  next  step  was  so  to  remodel  the 
Government  that  it  would  support  a 
policy  of  delay  with  a  minimum  of  prac¬ 
tical  programme.  Freedom  of  negotia¬ 
tion — and  even  that  not  defined  or  ap¬ 
plied — was  the  programme.  As  to  further 
proposals  for  fiscal  reform,  they  were 
distinctly  eliminated  from  the  practical 
field  during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing 
Parliament;  but  they  were  not  con¬ 
demned-nay,  they  were  rather  treated 
as  containing  possibly  the  germ  of  some¬ 
thing  that  might  prove  practicable.  Thus 
members  of  the  Oabinet  who  insisted  that 
a  pronouncement  professing  to  be  final 
should  be  made  on  the  reform  proposals, 
and  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
inconsistent  with  the  dogmas  of  Free 
Trade,  had  necessarily  to  go.  And  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  could  not,  as  a  Oabi¬ 
net  Minister,  continue  to  urge  his  pro¬ 
posals  on  the  country,  had  also  to  leave. 
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The  surgical  operation  on  the  Cabinet 
was,  indeed,  an  alarming  one,  and,  ow¬ 
ing  largely  to  the  passionate  feelings  of 
the  time  and  the  acute  division  into  par¬ 
ties,  was  found  to  involve  the  loss  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  whose  views  were  identical 
with  the  Duke’s,  persevered  in  giving 
Mr.  Balfour  his  full  support;  but  the 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  to  a 
Protectionist  audience  at  Sheffield,  at  a 
crisis  when  the  “clash  of  yes  or  no”  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  everyone  was 
flying  party  banners  and  taking  sides, 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
Duke’s  course  at  a  moment  of  irresolu¬ 
tion;  and  he  thenceforth  definitely  threw 
in  his  lot  with  that  of  his  friends  who 
had  left  the  Ministry.  The  blow’  was  in¬ 
deed  heavy,  and  the  world  held  it  im¬ 
possible  that  the  CaWnet  could  survive 
the  removal  of  its  strongest  members. 
The  loss  of  the  .prestige  attaching  to 
great  names  was  appalling.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Mr.  Balfour  faced  the  situation 
as  the  alternative  to  the  death  'of  the 
party,  and  carried  his  policy  through. 

In  some  respects  any  action  which  is 
brief,  decisive,  irrevocable,  is  easier  than 
the  prolonged  maintenance  of  a  situation 
of  intense  difficulty.  A  merely  impul¬ 
sive  man  may  decide  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
recluse  or  anchorite,  but  it  takes  a  strong 
man  to  perservere  in  such  a  resolve;  and 
the  w’ork  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  months 
following  the  Sheffield  speech  was  one 
of  quite  extraordinary  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  to  give  the  effect — 
both  in  the  Sheffield  speech  and  after¬ 
wards — that  he  was  propounding  a  great 
policy.  Nothing  less  would  gain  him  a 
hearing.  Tet  though  no  doubt  freedom 
of  negotiation  might  issue  in  unforeseen 
circumstances  in  a  great  policy,  it  could 
not  be,  as  Mr.  Balfour  propounded  it,  a 
great  policy.  This  was  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  criticism,  and  a  sound  one. 
Still,  the  policy  was  the  best  available. 
Moreover,  it  had  received  high  sanction, 
taking,  as  it  did.  its  source  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  programme  of  1886,  which  in¬ 
cluded  'Retaliation,  until  the  absorbing 
controversy  on  Home  Rule  in  1886  drove 
this  element  into  the  background. 

This  was  Mr.  Balfonr’s  difficulty  at 
starting,  and  it  has  haunted  him  through¬ 


out.  The  immediately  practical  official 
policy  remained  before  the  public  as  a 
ridiculus  mus,  and  Chamberlainism  re¬ 
mained  before  it  also — a  birth,  so  far, 
more  suitable  to  the  labor  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Then  again,  quite  inevitably,  Mr. 
Balfour  was  reproached  for  his  ambi¬ 
guity.  To  be  non-committal  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  his  policy.  Yet  when 
the  Chamberlain  proposals  loomed  so 
large  oefore  the  country,  to  the  heated 
imagination  of  the  public  to  'be  non-com¬ 
mittal  on  such  a  matter  appeared  to  be 
treason.  The  public  could  not  see  or  real¬ 
ize  that  the  real  position  of  Mr.  Balfour 
was  that  the  idea  of  a  great  birth  im¬ 
minent  was  a  false  alarm;  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  s  proposals  had  become 
far  too  prominent — fatally  prominent; 
that  unless  they  could  be  made  less 
prominent  the  country  would  be  plunged 
into  disastrous  debate  on  immature  plans, 
and  the  Unionist  party  be  broken  up; 
that  time,  bringing  calm  to  heated  con¬ 
troversialists,  could  alone  force  the  fiscal 
proposals  back  into  their  natural  position 
of  roughly  outlined  suggestions  to  be 
further  sifted  before  being  brought  for¬ 
ward. 

It  was  essential  that  the  Chamberlain 
autumn  campaign  should  test  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  country,  and  should  make  the 
tariff  reformers’  programme  m<ue  def- 
nite.  There  were  fires  which  would 
bum  themselves  out  if  given  time.  The 
attempt  to  extinguish  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  dangerous— might  prove 
even  fatal.  Meanwhile  the  Premier 
must  refrain  from  alienating  those  whose 
extreme  views  time  would  cure,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  refrain  from  agreement 
with  their  views.  This  brought  inevit¬ 
ably  the  charge  of  anrbiguity.  The  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  conversing  with  a  Liberal 
leader,  commented  on  the  extraordinary 
cleverness  of  one  of  Mr.  Balfonr’s  non¬ 
committal  speeches.  “So  much  too 
clever,”  was  the  reply.  “Admirable  for 
a  debating  society,  but  for  a  Minister 
who  has  to  take  the  lead  in  a  great  and 
definite  policy,  such  subtleties  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  most  unsuitable.”  This 
view  would  have  been  indisputable  bad 
Mr.  Balfour  brought  the  policy  forward 
on  his  own  account;  but  he  did  not.  Ha 
desired  that  the  question  should  remain 
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at  the  debating  stage.  It  had  been 
pressed  beyond  it,  and  he  strove  to  force 
it  back,  <and  used  with  this  object  the 
language  «nd  treatment  best  calculated 
to  force  it  back. 

The  official  practical  programme  had 
to  be  maintained— namely,  that  of  the 
Sheffield  speech.  It  consisted  solely  in 
freedom  of  negotiation  with  a  view  to 
retaliation  (not  by  hostile  tariffs,  but 
by  temporary  retaliatory  duties),  taxation 
of  food  being  formally  abandoned,  and 
Colonial  preference  postponed  at  least 
until  Colonial  opinion  had  been  further 
ascertained.  The  substance  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  could  not  satisfy  the  reformers 
who  were  hungering  for  a  great  policy. 
Yet  the  rhetoric  of  the  speech,  designed 
to  make  it  tolerable  to  the  Sheffield 
audience,  angered  the  Free  Traders.  Mr. 
Balfour  at  this  stage  could  just  retain 
his  hold  on  both  parties;  he  could  thor¬ 
oughly  please  neither.  This  double  at¬ 
titude  was  preserved  by  Mr.  Balfour 
throughout  the  autumn  and  the  early 
spring.  To  relax  either  his  rhetorical 
sympathy  with  the  reformers  or  the  rigid 
meagreness  of  his  practical  programme 
would  be  fatal.  The  rhetorical  sympathy 
with  the  reformers  could  only  be  safely 
modified  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
learned  for  himself  the  severe  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  both  by  public  opinion  and 
by  expert  criticism  on  the  policy  which 
he  bad  conceived  so  vaguely,  and  as 
containing  such  groat  possibilities.  The 
autumn  did  something  towards  this. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  at  first  arous¬ 
ing  considerable  enthusiasm,  in  the  end 
wholly  failed  to  sweep  the  country.  His 
cause  did  not  gain.  People  were  disap¬ 
pointed  at  finding  how  little  he  had 
thought  the  matter  out.  A  real  defect  in 
his  character  as  a  statesman  became 
very  apparent— namely,  a  vagueness  of 
thought  in  matters  absolutely  demand¬ 
ing  the  greatest  precision.  At  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  he  did,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  define  his  programme.  But  it 
left  out  of  account  many  important  con¬ 
siderations.  Probably  Mr.  Balfonr  him¬ 
self  had  expected  something  better  from 
an  expert  in  Bnglish  trade  and  in  Colo¬ 
nial  affairs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  formed 
a  Commission  of  experts  to  improve  it 
and  make  it  workable.  But  the  impres¬ 


sion  left  on  a  large  section  of  the  public 
mind  was  that  he  had  advanced  a  start¬ 
ling  policy  before  thinking  it  out;  that 
the  very  proposals  in  his  speeches  were 
afterthoughts;  and  that  the  Commission 
was  formed  to  find  a  way  of  doing  his 
will  rather  than  to  ascertain  what  was 
wise.  Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Still, 
when  Parliament  met,  the  Chamberlain- 
ites  were  strong  and  sanguine. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  illness  early  in  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  1904  brought  out  the  fact  that 
no  one  but  he  could  support  with  dignity, 
or  even  intelligently,  the  singularly  diffi¬ 
cult  policy  suited  to  the  situation.  The 
combination  of  sympathy  for  the  ideas  of 
the  tariff  reformers  with  Free  Trade 
principles  and  firm  insistence  on  the 
limited  official  programme,  was  quite 
beyond  his  colleagues.  Only  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  had  the  subtlety  and  strength  to 
sustain  the  attitude.  Mr.  Gerald  Bal¬ 
four  made  what  was  accepted  as  a  Free 
Trade  speech.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was 
thought  to  speak  as  a  Protectionist,  and 
others  followed  suit.  Things  improved 
on  Mr.  Balfour’s  return,  but  any  heart 
but  his  would  have  sunk  at  the  incident 
of  the  Wharton  amendment.  The  Cham- 
berlainites  resolutely  encouraged  the  view 
that  Mr.  Balfour’s  reserve  in  the  official 
programme  was  only  temporary  and  diplo¬ 
matic;  that  at  heart  he  was  with  them; 
that  the  two  leaders  were  partners  at 
whist,  who  played  into  each  other’s 
hands.  There  were  undoubtedly  devoted 
followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  who  favored 
the  extreme  programme  from  a  similar 
persuasion.  Then  Mr.  Wharton,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  chief  whip,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Government,  emphasizing  the  Shef¬ 
field  programme  and  disowning  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  “whole-hoggers.”  So  strong, 
however,  and  so  confident  still  were  the 
Chamberlainites  that  112  members  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  would  vote  against  the 
Government  unless  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn.  And  Mr.  Balfour  consented 
that  it  should  be  dropped.  “It  was  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  five  months,”  commented 
a  “Quarterly  Reviewer”  on  the  situa¬ 
tion,  “since  Mr.  Balfour  had  proclaimed 
at  Sheffield  that  while  he  was  leader  he 
would  lead,  and  a  prophet  in  the  audience 
eried  out,  ‘How  about  Joe?’  ” 
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But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  mo* 
ment,  when  the  outsider  could  most 
easily  ridicule  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  offi¬ 
cial  programme  as  proved  failures,  Mr. 
Balfour’s  own  keen  vision  saw  that  the 
day  was  really  his.  It  is  said  that  Na¬ 
poleon,  at  a  moment  when  the  battle  in 
his  vicinity  seemed  to  be  going  hopeless¬ 
ly  against  the  French,  would  suddenly 
put  down  his  field-glasses  and  s'ay,  “The 
day  is  won.”  He  had  seen  that  certain 
manoeuvres  had  been  executed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  from  which  victory  must  follow  in 
a  few  hours,  though  it  would  take  that 
time  for  the  necessary  sequence  of 
events.  The  events  of  the  autumn  had 
really  been  decisive  against  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  reform;  but  time  was  needed  to 
bring  home  their  results  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country.  From  the 
Wharton  amendment  to  the  night  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churdiill’s  vote  of  censure, 
which  Mr.  Balfour  met  by  moving  the 
previous  question,  a  year  passed,  and  in 
that  time,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  concerned,  the  victory  was 
won. 

We  have  yet  to  see  how  far  the  party 
can  be  patched  up  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  But,  so  far  as  the  restoration  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  effectual  leaderrfiip  in 
the  House  is  concerned,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  in  the  matter.  The  House  has  re¬ 
alized— what  Mr.  Balfour  had  already 
seen— that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals, 
so  far  as  they  go  beyond  what  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  sanctioned,  are  wholly  outside 
the  ken  of  responsible  legislators  of  the 
hour.  The  Free  Trade  sentiment  in  the 
country  has  proved  very  djsep.  The  only 
possible  means  of  safely  determining 
on  any  scheme  of  Colonial  preference  is 
a  Colonial  conference  unfettered  in  its 
proceedings,  and  to  this  Mr.  Balfour 
consents.  The  feeling  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  reliableness  of  the 
leaders  has  been  reversed.  The  idea  of 
one  as  a  statesman  who  knew  his  own 
mind  and  acted  on  it,  in  competition 
with  his  irresolute  and  timid  shadow, 
has  given  place  to  a  sense  that  the 
former  had  measured  accurately  neither 
public  opinion  nor  practicable  politics; 
while  the  latter  had  been  cautious  solely 
in  deference  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case— “Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 


to  tread.”  I  do  not  mean  to  characterize 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  unpractical  optimism 
as  mere  folly;  but  Mr.  Balfour  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  like  a  great  predecessor  of 
his,  “on  the  side  of  the  angels.” 

And  as  confidence  in  Mr.  Balfour  has 
increased  he  has  felt  able,  without  the 
risk  of  fatal  disunion,  to  emphasize,  as 
he  did  at  Edinburgh,  those  elements  in 
his  own  view  as  to  possible  fiscal  reform 
which  were  quite  incompatible  with  a 
policy  of  sheer  Protection,  to  which 
Chamberlainism  would  inevitably  have 
led.  Had  he  forced  the  note  earlier,  dis¬ 
ruption  would  have  come,  just  as  it  would 
have  come  had  he  insisted  on  the  Whar¬ 
ton  amendment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  I  have  raid 
the  Balfour  policy  has  prevailed.  How 
the  country  stands  is  yet  to  be  seen.  But 
a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  same 
direction  even  in  the  constituencies.  The 
intense  feeling  in  the  country  on  behalf 
of  Free  Trade  has  found  voice — a  feel¬ 
ing  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  at 
all  adequately  realized.  The  dream  that 
he  would  sweep  the  country  was  early 
dispelled,  and  since  then  the  omens  have 
been  more  and  more  adverse.  His  pro¬ 
posals  were  elaborated  and  received  close 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  our  fiscal  system  was  more  and 
more  felt  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
Steps  gradual  and  tentative  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Colonial  preference  remain  pos¬ 
sible.  But  the  scale  of  the  controversy 
has  been  reduced.  A  good  deal  has  been 
done  to  bring  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
nearer  toi^ether.  Mr.  Chamberlain  found 
that  he  must,  to  win  any  hearing,  ad¬ 
vocate  Free  Trade  as  an  ideal  and  ulti¬ 
mate  end,  and  avow  his  opposition  to  the 
old  Protectionist  system  which  Peel  abol¬ 
ished  forever.  The  Free  Fooders,  on 
their  side,  have  become  more  moderate. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  declared  himself 
not  opposed  to  'Retaliation.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  admitted  that  the  Free 
Trade  dogmas  must  not  be  pressed  too 
absolutely. 

As  in  applied  mathematics,  the  world 
of  fact  must  somewhat  disturb  a  priori 
calculations.  And  so  Mr.  Balfour’s  con¬ 
tention  that  Free  Trade  principles  are 
not  best  secured  by  their  extremest  ad¬ 
vocates,  is  receiving  more  consideration 
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We  h*T«  got  to  see  if  the  erperiment  of 
taxing  food,  which  troubled  no  Conserv¬ 
ative  in  the  case  of  the  shil¬ 
ling  duty  on  corn,  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  assented  to  on  a  some¬ 
what  larger  scale.  Conciliation  is  in  the 
air.  The  Promised  Land  (be  it  observed), 
the  ideal  too  good  to  be  realized,  but  per¬ 
haps  capable  of  being  apiwoached,  and 
which  must  be  approached  before  any 
fiscal  changes  are  practicable,  is  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  15tb  of  May,  1903.  Thus  the 
country  has  t)een  convulsed,  a  strong 
Ministry  dismembered,  and  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Comiuone  largely  wasted 
for  two  years  through  the  use  of  ill-con¬ 
sidered  words  in  two  speeches  on  the 
15th  of  May  and  the  28th  of  May.  For 
a  time  it  appeared  that  the  Unionist 
party  was  simply  shattered— and  such  a 
breach  is  in  most  cases  irreparable.  “All 
the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men’’ 
may  be  unable  to  mend  what  a  few  rash 
aords  can  effectually  break.  Probably 
no  other  man  living  except  Mr.  Balfour 
could  have  effected  even  the  partial  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  party. 

The  gifts  which  have  enabled  him  to 
do  so  afford  a  remarkable  psychological 
.itudy.  Men  of,  in  some  ways,  greater 
ictrength  and  greater  constructive  ability 
would  not  even  have  attempted  it,  and 
could  not  have  effected  it. 

Let  me  make  some  brief  attempt  to 
indicate  the  qualities  which  have  been 
brought  into  play.  Some  of  them  so 
I>ermeate  his  personality  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  philosophy  as  well  as  in  hia 
political  action— nay,  they  are  visible  in 
tlie  well-known  traits  of  his  social  char¬ 
acter.  Such  qualities,  though  at  first 
sight  superficial,  are  not  so.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  psychology  cannot  ignore  them, 
for  it  is  just  because  they  appear  in 
every  aspect  of  his  life  and  action  that 
they  are  seen  to  be  so  intimately  a  part 
of  himself. 

His  aloofness  and  imperturbability,  in 
the  first  place,  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  an  acute  and  highly 
critical  intellect,  undistracted  by  any  dis¬ 
turbing  force,  either  from  the  undue  in- 
Anence  of  others  or  from  unregulated 
fanpnlses  in  himself.  His  aloofness  is 
the  quality  of  one  who  does  not  wear 


his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  who  is  not  ex¬ 
pansive,  who  does  not  readily  unbosom 
himself,  who  is  naturally  fastidious,  who 
has  few  if  any  friends  with  whom  he  is 
quite  unreserved.  In  this  quality  he 
somewhat  resembles  'William  Pitt.  Kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  in  his  intercourse 
with  others  are  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  this  trait.  But  he  is  probably  never 
exactly  genial.  His  natural  aloofness 
is  never  quite  forgotten  by  those  who 
converse  with  him,  though  he  can  on 
occasion  be  most  excellent  company, 
charming  everyone  by  his  manner,  which 
possesses  a  suavity  which  Pitt’s  had  not. 
Pitt  said  of  a  rather  pushing  aspirant 
for  honors,  “I  had  rstber  make  him  a 
I’rivy  Councillor  than  st)eak  to  him.’’ 
This  attitude  would  perhaps  be  an  im¬ 
possible  one  in  the  present  age  and  in 
the  existing  House  of  Commons.  And 
the  last  thing  that  could  be  alleged 
against  Mr.  Balfour  is  that  he  is  unap¬ 
proachable.  Nevertheless  the  fastidious 
temper  the  anecdote  betokens  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  two  men. 

His  power  of  attracting  personal  de¬ 
votion  is  also  like  Pitt’s,  and  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  hia  success.  Per¬ 
sonal  influence  must  have  had  much  to 
say  in  the  apparently  impossible  feat  of 
September,  1903,  when  he  parted  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  without  breaking  with 
him,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  retaining 
the  Ihike  of  Devonshire  when  the  other 
Free  Traders  left  the  Cabinet.  Personal 
charm  again  not  improbably  had  its 
share  in  the  retention  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  after  their  intercourse  at 
Bristol.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his 
absence  in  the  beginning  of  1904  bore 
stronger  testimony  to  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  than  anything  bis  .presence  could 
have  effected. 

A  certain  leisureliness  in  hie  manner, 
which  might  at  first  sight  be  only  the 
ieisureliness  of  a  man  of  fashion,  is  really 
a  most  significant  trait.  The  leisureli¬ 
ness  of  his  manner  ie  symptomatic  of  a 
certain  leisnrelinees  in  his  diplomatic 
method.  The  late  Lord  Lyons  used  to 
say  “Never  write  to-day  what  you  can 
put  off  until  to-morrow,’’  because  things 
may  settle  themselves.  The  complica¬ 
tions  caueed  by  unnecessary  initiative 
Mr.  Balfour  instinctively  avoids,  aided 
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perhaps  by  a  certain  constitutional  in¬ 
dolence. 

•His  perception  of  public  opinion  is  as 
accurate  as  is  possible  concomitantly 
■with  a  certain  deficiency  in  emotional 
sjmpathy— an  aspect  of  what  I  have 
called  'his  aloofness.  This  deficiency 
fires  him  an  indifference  which  is  a 
freat  source  of  strength.  A  more  sensi¬ 
tive  man  could  hardly  have  preserved 
for  so  many  months  a  policy  hardly  un¬ 
derstood  even  by  his  friends  and  derided 
by  his  critics,  or  patiently  worked  at 
creating  the  public  opinion  by  which 
alone  it  could  be  understood  and  ap¬ 
proved.  His  aloofness  and  indifference, 
however,  tell  at  times  against  success. 
They  make  him  fail  at  times  in  full 
perception,  as  in  his  public  utterances  at 
the  time  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

He  follows  instinctively  Polonius’s 
maxim,  and  is  slow  to  fight,  but  steady 
in  carrying  through  a  fight  begun.  Drive 
him  into  a  corner,  and  with  his  back  to 
the  wall  he  will  fight  with  a  vigor  and 
pertinacity  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  his  nornral  imperturba¬ 
bility. 

The  net  result  is  great  insight,  tenacity 
and  persistence,  and  the  strength  aris¬ 
ing  from  these  qualities.  The  main  aim 
is  never  lost  sight  of.  He  acts  on  the 
motto  “More  haste,  less  speed.”  There 
is  remarkable  readiness  to  note  and  take 
account  of  the  last  breath  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  but  no  disturbance  of  his  course 
from  the  mere  clamor  of  the  mob  or, 
again,  from  his  own  ungoverned  emo¬ 
tion— carefuly  measured  adaptability  to 
external  conditions,  but  no  distracting 
influence  from  within.  The  absence  of 
excitement  or  passion  which  makes  his 
movements  so  deliberate  keeps  his  course 
perfectly  coherent.  If  he  seems  some¬ 
times  to  dawdle,  it  is  not  the  dawdling 
of  an  idler,  but  of  one  who  constitution¬ 
ally  dislikes  hurry,  and  has  no  need  to 
hurry  in  order  to  make  sure  of  keeping 
to  his  purpose.  Though  an  acute  thinker, 
he  is  essentially  a  great  man  of  action, 
and  such  men  are  seldom  in  a  hurry. 
One  seldom  hurries  Where  one  is  quite 
at  ease. 

He  is  marked  by  great  tenacity  in 
friendships,  alliances,  undertakings.  He 
knows  well  the  value  of  small  things, 


as  answering  letters  or  a  kind  word,  and 
measures  out  such  gifts  with  care  and 
judgment. 

In  early  years  it  was  said  that  his 
social  fastidiousness  used  at  times  to 
give  offence.  This  result  is  probably 
now  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  philosophy,  which  make 
him  realize  that  larger  and  cherished 
aims  may  suffer  from  any  such  form 
of  self-indulgence.  But  the  fastidious¬ 
ness  remains  in  his  nature,  and  shows 
itself  on  occasion. 

A  touch  of  pessimism  runs  through  his 
thought  and  work,  yet  not  the  profound 
pessimism  which  leads  to  inaction. 
Rather  his  pessimism  goes  with  a  certain 
philosophic  contentment— for  he  looks  in 
this  imperfect  world  for  no  great  re¬ 
sults,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  disap¬ 
pointed.  This  holds  in  his  philosophy 
of  religious  faith.  His  argument  is, 
“You  criticize  the  reasons  as  inadequate. 
Yet  how  inadequate  are  our  reasons  for 
the  primary  beliefs  which  we  all  neces¬ 
sarily  accept— in  the  outward  world,  in 
nature’s  uniformity!  Be  therefore  con¬ 
tent  to  act  in  religion,  as  in  other  things, 
on  imperfect  philosophical  proofs.  Phil¬ 
osophy  is  a  poor  thing.”  So,  too,  as  to 
theology.  “True  enough,  the  old  theo¬ 
logical  formulae  do  not  take  account  of 
the  latest  science  and  critidsm.  But 
uhat  an  inadequate  instrument  at  best 
are  human  ideas  for  the  expression  of 
things  divine!  The  boasted  new  theology 
of  the  future,  theology  amended  to  suit 
the  brand-new  speculations  of  the  critics, 
will  not  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  old.  Theology  is  a  poor  thing.” 

This  relentless  and  cold  criticism  im¬ 
plies  doubtless  a  certain  lack  of  lively 
enthusiasm.  But  there  is  deep  do'wn  a 
strenuous  desire  to  do  his  best  to  help 
the  machine  to  work  as  well  as  it  can — 
whether  the  machine  be  philosophy,  the¬ 
ology,  or  politics.  Fais  ce  que  dois, 
advienne  que  pourra.  There  is  then  an 
underlying  pessimism  which  helps  to 
resignation;  but  also  an  accompanying 
tenadty  of  purpose  which  leads  to  vic¬ 
tory. 

His  aloofness  and  fastidiousness,  I  may 
add,  greatly  affect  his  style  in  writing. 
They  give  it  distinction.  But  they 
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bring  a  certain  deficiency  in  volume  and 
humanity. 

Nearly  all  these  qualities  aM>«ar  to  me 
to  have  had  their  share  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
conduct  of  affairs  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  critical  intellect  carefully 
discounted  the  value  of  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  rtietoric,  and  noted  the  vagueness 
of  his  proposals.  The  same  gift  saw  in 
the  invectives  of  the  Free  Traders  some¬ 
thing  far  beyond  the  rational  outcome  of 
Cobden’s  principles.  The  policy  of  dawd¬ 
ling  with  a  purpose,  to  give  time  for 
excitement  to  subside,  needed  all  his 
passionless  aloofness,  steadiness  of  aim, 
leisureliness  of  action,  imperturbable  con¬ 
fidence,  while  the  constant  intellectual 
fencing  demanded  by  the  situation,  which 
had  to  be  at  once  successful  and  non¬ 
committal,  called  for  all  his  acuteness 
and  perception  of  the  forces  of  opinion 
with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Hie  pessimism  again  has  helped  to 
keep  him  aloof  from  both  extreme  par¬ 
ties.  Neither  the  optimism  of  Chamber- 
lain  nor  the  optimism  of  the  extreme 
Free  Traders  was  possible  to  him. 
Neither  the  future  nor  the  present  was 
ever  in  his  eyes  golden.  Yet  the  peculiar 
limitations  of  his  pessimism  made  him 
work  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  for  the 
practicable — for  making  the  best  of 
things.  What  other  keen  man  of  action 
among  our  public  men  can  dispense  with 
the  idealizing  tendency,  and  see  things 
simply  as  they  are?  What  other  pes¬ 
simist,  on  the  other  hand,  would  work, 
endeavoring  to  make  the  beet  of  a  rather 
bad  job,  as  hard  as  an  optimist  Who 
hopes  to  realize  golden  dreams?  Again, 
wp  have  our  sensitive  politicians  who  ere 
alive  to  every  breath  of  opinion  and 
are  swayed  by  it,  and  our  Imperturbable 
politicians  who  calmly  carry  through 
their  policy  regardless  of  opinion.  But 
where  else  but  in  Mr.  Balfour  have  we 
the  useful  quality  that  belongs  to  sensi¬ 
tiveness — ^namely,  fine  perception— with¬ 
out  its  defect  of  impressionableness? 
Where  else  have  we  the  strength  of  in¬ 
indifference  without  its  defect  of  insen¬ 
sibility?  A  merely  sensitive  politician 
would  have  resigned  long  ago.  A  merely 
determined  one  would  have  persevered 
and  broken  the  party  to  bits.  Nothing  but 
the  finest  and  most  accurate  perception 


of  feeling  and  opinion,  coupled  with  the 
calmest  peredstence,  could  have  pro¬ 
longed  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament 
without  absolute  catastrophe.  And  here 
the  tenacity  of  his  friendships,  which 
survived  in  spite  of  greater  tenacity  to 
principles  which  tried  friendship,  helped 
again.  Mr.  Cham'berlain’s  friendship  has 
been  an  asset  of  the  most  essential  im¬ 
portance.  Yet  who  else  but  Mr.  Balfour 
could  have  kept  it  and  yielded  so  little 
practically  to  the  object  on  which  his 
friend’s  heart  was  set?  Probably  a  cer¬ 
tain  aloofness  even  in  friendship  makes 
this  possible.  A  more  enthusiastic  tem¬ 
perament  would  beget  friendships  with 
more  quarrelsome  possibilities. 

Note  again  how  the  pessimistic  and 
critical  tendencies  in  him,  and  his  aloof¬ 
ness  from  passion,  helped  in  sifting  the 
problem— in  separating  Free  Trade  from 
its  current  shibboleths,  in  pointing  out 
the  share  of  contingent  events  in  fram¬ 
ing  so-called  necessary  maxims — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  share  of  English  history  in 
begetting  the  intense  feeling  of  English¬ 
men  against  the  taxation  of  food.  And 
what  he  did  in  bringing  to  book  Free 
Trade  dogmatism  he  also  did  in  reducing 
the  optimistic  declarations  of  the  tariff 
reformers  to  the  shape  of  schemes  prac¬ 
ticable  in  themselves  and  in  view  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  How  carefully  again  has  he 
avoided  the  old  fallacy  of  the  Manchester 
school — that  men  always  act  from  self- 
interest!  How  important  is  the  cognate 
distinction,  which  the  hot-headed  ever 
forget,  between  what  is  economically 
best,  and  what  is  on  the  whole  wisest! 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  If 
Colonial  preference  should  prove  prac¬ 
ticable  and  politically  very  valuable,  have 
we  not  a  gain  far  outweighing  even 
valid  criticisms  from  an  economic  point 
of  view?  If  countries  love  each  other 
the  more  through  attaching  a  mistaken 
vslne  to  well-meant  concessions,  does  not 
the  gain  in  love  outweigh  any  loss  due 
to  the  error?  Are  we  to  eliminate  illu¬ 
sion  wholly  from  the  sources  of  love? 
If  so,  the  mortality  among  existing  loves 
will  be  heavy.  In  all  this  we  see  Mr. 
Balfour’s  patient,  passionless  pessimism 
—not  the  pessimism  of  the  impracticable 
sentimentalist,  but  that  of  the  highly 
practical  statesman  who  tenderly  re- 
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minds  dreamers  that  they  are  in  a  hard 
world  of  fact. 

To  one  whose  views  of  life  were  more 
erthnsiastic,  each  labor,  devoted  to  an 
object  which  promised  so  little,  would 
have  been  intolerable.  It  was  a  policy  in 
many  ways  of  self-effacement  and  self- 
abnegation,  for  the  many  could  not  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  had  nothing  inspiring  in 
it,  and  the  best  of  his  rivals  would  have 
done  no  more  than  carry  it  through  per¬ 
functorily  and  without  spirit.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four,  on  the  contnary,  put  his  very  best 
work  into  it.  The  energy  which  others 
reserve  for  favorite  schemes,  urged  on 
by  visions  of  great  results  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  Mr.  Balfour  devoted  to  this  pis- 
aller  policy,  which  he  had  not  chosen, 
■which  he  thought  a  mistake— though  now 
an  inevitable  one — which  offered  no 
prizes  and  many  possible  blanks. 

I  have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  empha¬ 
sized  the  gifts  shown  by  Mr.  Balfour 
during  the  last  two  years,  because  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  inadequately  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  often  confounded  with  qual¬ 
ities  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  in- 
tellectual  character.  But  no  fair  critic 
should  ignore  the  defects  of  the  best 
qualities.  If  his  power  of  dealing  with 
a  situation  of  unparalleled  difficulty  has 
been  such  that  one  need  hardly  in  some 
directions  fear  the  possibility  of  an  over¬ 
estimate,  I  think  he  had  some  share  in 
creating  the  difficulties  he  has  dealt 
with  so  ebly.  The  duatity  of  his  own 
mind,  the  aloofness  which  enables  his 
own  intellect  to  work  undisturbed  by 
his  own  passions,  does  not  exist  in  others; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
policy  of  raising  the  fiscal  question  In 
the  House  of  Commons  and  discussing 
it  as  in  a  debating  society  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  any  House  of  Oommons  which 
did  not  consist  mainly  of  Balfours.  Even 
apart  from  Mr.  Ohamberlain’s  excesses, 
the  endeavor  would  probably  have  led 
to  trouble.  The  .policy  of  'Peel  and 
Gladstone,  which  Mr.  Balfour  criticized 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1903 — the  policy  of 
maturing  a  programme  before  it  is  ven¬ 
tilated  in  the  House— is  perhaps  almost 
a  necessary  one,  because  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  Chamberlains  to  turn  a  judi¬ 
cial  inquiry,  on  a  question  on  which 


feeling  is  in  some  quarters  very  strong, 
into  a  source  of  immediate  disunion. 

I  think  that  in  his  more  recent  action 
in  shelving  the  fiscal  question,  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  shown  a  conscious  or  uncou- 
scious  perception  of  his  earlier  mistake. 
Moreover,  the  staying  power  and  abso¬ 
lute  imperturbablenees  which  enable  him 
to  prolong  a  situation  to  most  men  in¬ 
tolerable,  brings  this  much  of  Nemesis 
that  a  prolonged  crisis  is  a  prolonged 
period  in  which  even  small  mistakes  are 
serious.  And  no  one  can  be  constantly 
strung  up  to  the  desirable  pitch.  A 
man  may  boast  that  he  keeps  awake 
during  an  all-night  sitting,  when  all  his 
colleagues  at  one  moment  or  another 
ncd.  But  he  will  not  be  quite  at  his 
best  all  night.  And  so  Mr.  'Balfour  has 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  at  moments 
of  fatigue  or  inatteution,  lost  touch 
with  the  House’s  feeling. 

Again,  his  sense  of  what  will  affect  his 
immediate  audience — in  which  his  per¬ 
ception  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  pes¬ 
simism — sometimes  makes  him  content 
on  the  platform  with  arguments  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  political  philosophy  on 
which  he  practically  acts— as  when  ha 
swept  away,  in  his  speech  to  Protec¬ 
tionist  Sheffield,  the  Cobdenist  contro¬ 
versy  as  wholly  without  present  interest, 
and  as  belonging  simply  to  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  a  view  inadequate  to  the  real  con¬ 
victions  of  one  who  so  fully  realizes  the 
organic  connection  between  present  and 
past.  Again,  for  one  who  sees  a  wait¬ 
ing  game  to  be  essential,  there  are  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  dilemma,  “Own  that 
you  have  failed”  or  “Play  a  purely  op¬ 
portunist  game  for  the  present,”  be¬ 
comes  intolerably  difficult.  The  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  how  far  the  end  justifies  the 
means  is  ever  a  hard  one,  and  is  ever 
‘haunted  by  the  alternative  of  failure 
owing  to  passing  causes,  or  forms  of  com¬ 
promise  which  the  “plain  man”  regards 
as  somewhat  disingenuous. 

The  surrender  of  the  Wharton  amend¬ 
ment  appeared  to  some  like  a  sacrifice 
of  the  official  programme,  and  an  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  Premier  was  at  heart 
with  the  extreme  reformers.  It  seemed 
to  confirm  the  “two  whist  players” 
theory.  And  stronger  instances  could  be 
given. 
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But  when  criticism  has  said  its  worst, 
Mr.  Bahfour’s  achievement  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  extraordinary,  though 
it  has  been  so  little  appreciated  that  it 
offers  small  hope  of  present  reward  or 
prise.  I  believe  that  history  will  award 
the  prise,  and  a  very  great  one.  His 
policy  will  live  for  posterity  as  a  classical 
instance  of  a  statesman  who  kept  his 
head  when  hardly  anyone  else  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  who  believed  in  himself  in 
spite  of  the  ridicule  and  invectives  of 
assailants  from  both  sides,  and  who 
gradually  restored  confidence  and  won 
back  the  faith  of  his  party.  Whether 


he  succeeds  or  only  just  fails  must  large¬ 
ly  depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
The  achievement  remains  in  either  case 
a  most  remarkable  display  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  the  full  measure  of  which  will  only 
be  appreciated  when  the  controversy  is 
seen  at  some  distance.  Once  again  in 
history  a  single  mar.  has  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  republic,  and  has  done 
so  by  a  policy  of  delay.  Cunctando  res- 
tituit  rem. 

The  events  which  the  “Spectator”  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ocoasion  of  the  downfall 
of  a  great  statesman  have  proved  to  be 
his  opportunity. 


RIVLR  SONG. 


By  H.  H.  BASHFOm 

(Prom  the  Spectator.) 


Oh  Thames,  beneath  the  Hartslock  Wood 
Goes  clad  in  silks,  serenely, 

A  maiden  In  a  tranquil  mood. 

That  through  a  world  scarce  understood 
Moves  innocent  and  queenly. 

’Twas  there,  a  hundred  miles  away. 

We  dreamed  of  toil  and  treasure; 

’Twas  there  among  the  reeds  we  lay, 

Our  mood  the  river’s,  and  the  day 
Scarce  long  enough  for  pleasure. 

The  sun  lay  bright  on  Streatley  Hill, 

The  glad  winds  thronged  to  meet  us, 
'Twas  there  we  watched  the  white  sails 
fill. 

That  came  like  dreams,  so  frail  and  still, 
Par  down  the  stream  to  greet  us. 

Where  deep  among  the  shadows  curled 
We  told  our  secret  story, 

And  sped  our  navies  round  the  world. 
With  topsails  set  and  flags  unfurled. 

To  storm  the  port  of  glory. 

And  I  should  go  to  Liondon  town. 

But  short  would  be  the  waiting. 

And  soon  we’d  meet  on  Hartslock  Down, 
And  soft  should  be  your  wedding  gown. 
And  prosperous  your  mating. 


Ah!  Thames  has  changed  since  then,  I 
(fear, 

And  fancy’s  p>ath  was  shrouded. 

And  strange  It  is  a  stream  so  clear 
Should  surge  beside  a  London  pier 
So  turbulent  and  clouded; 


Such  giant  children  at  her  breast. 

So  laboring  and  laden. 

That  once  our  tiny  shallop  pressed 
Where  winding  under  Hartslock  crest 
We  loved  her  as  a  maiden. 


Oh!  dreaming’s  idle  work,  they  say; 

And  youth’s  for  toll  and  laughter; 
And  yet  It  was  the  river’s  way 
To  dream'  such  tender  dreams  to-day, 
And  bear  so  well  hereafter. 


So  Wapping  Stairs  for  seaward  airs. 

For  strife  of  tug  and  tender, 

For  moiling  crowds  and  singing  (ftirouds. 
And  all  the  tideway’s  splendor. 

For  barges  bumping  down  to  port. 

And  Siren  hooters  screaming; 

Oh!  Wapping  Stairs  for  life’s  high  cares. 
And  Hartslock  Wood  for  dreaming. 


Roses. 
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By  THE-  RE-V.  CANON  E-LLACOMBE,. 


(From  the  Cornhlll  Magazine.) 


N  a  medical  treatise  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  the  author  be¬ 
gins  his  account  of  the  rose  in 
_  these  "words: 

Of  ye  rose  yt  sprlngeth  on  spray, 
Schewyth  hys  flowris  In  somerls  day, 

It  nedyth  not  try  to  dlscrle, 

Eueri  man  knowyth  at  eye 
Of  his  vertues  and  of  his  kendo— 

and  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  in¬ 
troduction  as  the  introduction  to  this 
paper  on  roses.  For  I  do  not  intend  in 
it  to  give  anything  like  a  botanical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  genus  Rosa,  or  of  its 
many  species  and  varieties.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  scientific  classification  of  the 
family;  I  shall  say  little  or  nothing  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  or  of  the 
many  ways  by  which  from  a  few  single 
types  a  multitude  of  hybrids  has  been 
produced,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all 
rose  growers;  and  there  are  many  other 
points  which,  perhaps,  I  cannot  leave 
4uite  untouched,  but  I  shall  do  little  more 
than  glance  at  them.  The  rose  has  been 
so  long  admired  and  studied  that  it  may 
(teem  a  useless  labour  to  attempt  to  find 
anything  new;  and  I  do  not  claim  to  hare 
found  anything  new.  But  the  field  is  so 
targe  that,  though  the  main  harvest  has 
oeen  gathered  in,  there  are  many  nooks 
'tnd  comers  and  unsuspected  bypaths  in 
which  there  may  be  found  some  glean¬ 
ings  worth  gathering.  And  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  my  paper  will  have  in  it  little 
method  or  order;  it  will  be  but  a  hotch¬ 
pot  or  farrago. 

‘Something  must  be  said  about  the  early 
notices  of  the  flower  aud  its  geographical 


limits;  but  on  both  these  points  a  very 
little  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  many  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  the  rose  in  the  Bible.  The 
word  exists  in  our  English  translation, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  correct,  except  in  the  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  G-reek  in  the  books  of 
'Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom;  but  in  the 
two  passages  from  the  Bong  of  Songs 
and  Isaiah — the  “rose  of  Sharon”  and 
“blossom  as  the  rose”— the  Hebrew  clear¬ 
ly  points  to  a  bulbous  plant,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  the  plant  meant  is 
the  Narcissus  Tazetta.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Jews  were  different 
from  all  other  Eastern  nations  in  their 
admiration  of  the  rose.  And  there  are 
many  wild  roses  in  Palestine,  some  of 
which  grow  in  great  abundance;  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Hooker  found  and  described  seven 
species;  and  our  common  cabbage  and 
damask  roses  are  cultivated  everywhere. 
In  Egypt  no  representative  of  the  rose 
has  been  found  on  any  of  the  monuments 
before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  and 
Dr.  Bonavia  has  no  record  of  it  in  his 
“f'lora  of  the  Assyrian  Monuments,” 
though  we  know  from  Herodotus  that 
the  Babylonians  carried  sceptres  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  apple,  or  rose,  or  lily. 

When  we  come  to  the  Greek  writers 
we  are  astonished  at  the  absence  of  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  rose.  In  the  Homeric  writ¬ 
ings  we  only  meet  with  a  notice  of  it  as 
a  colour  adjective,  “the  rosy-fingered 
morn,”  or  as  used  in  ointments.  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  of  course,  gives  a  short  botani¬ 
cal  account  of  it.  And  it  is  the  common 
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custom  with  all  writers  on  the  rose  to 
say  that  it  was  celebrated  by  Anacreon 
and  Sappho,  especially  Sappho.  Anac¬ 
reon  speaks  of  it  with  real  admiration, 
but  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Aphrodite;  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  any  notice  of  the  flower  in 
the  fragments  of  Sappho’s  poems  that 
have  come  down  to  os,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  literature  how  she  has 
come  to  be  reckoned  as  the  chief  poetess 
of  the  rose.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
■he  was  very  fond  of  roses,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  her  writings.  She  uses 
rose-like  as  an  epithet  for  a  girl’s  arms, 
and  just  mentions  Pierian  roses — and 
that  is  all.  How  the  mistake  arose  in 
English  literature,  and  how  it  has  been 
copied  by  one  author  after  another,  is 
told  in  a  good  article  on  “Ancient  Roses’’ 
by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  of  Shorwell,  in 
the  “Quarterly  Review’’  for  1895.-  It  is 
very  much  the  same  with  Latin  writers 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  Then 
we  have  Horace,  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  more 
especially  Martial,  speaking  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  the  rose;  but  it  is  nearly 
always  connected  in  their  minds  with 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  revelry;  and 
in  no  case  do  we  find  anything  in  their 
writings  that  approacnes  to  the  loving 
admiration,  or  the  almost  passionate  af¬ 
fection,  that  we  find  in  all  the  mediaeval 
and  modem  authors,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  France.  Italy,  Germany,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

To  us  it  is  a  very  interesting  question 
what  roses  our  forefathers  had  in  me¬ 
diaeval  times,  say  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry.  We  have  in  England 
seven  good  species  of  native  roses;  and 
the  introduction  of  damask  roses  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  has 
been  recorded  by  more  than  one  writer. 
Writers  on  Engli^  gardens  have  too 
readily  admitted  that  until  the  arrival  of 
the  damask  rose  no  exotic  rose  could  be 
found  in  cultivation,  which,  of  course, 
can  only  mean  that  before  that  time  none 
but  English  roses  were  to  be  seen.  But  a 
very  little  experience  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  would  show  that  such  could  not 
have  been  the  case.  I  think  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  to  any  of  our  native  roses, 
however  beautiful  and  sweet,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  descriptions  of  the  tose  which  we 
find  in  Gow’er,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 


Shakespeare.  I  cannot  think  that  any 
of  our  native  roses  would  be  described  as 
“'brode  roses” — i.  e.  broad  or  large;  or 
that  their  colour  could  be  said  to  be 

With  colour  reed,  as  welle  fyned 

As  nature  couthe  It  make  falre, 

with  “the  freysshe  bothum  (i.  e.  bud) 
so  bright  of  hewe”;  and  there  are  many 
such  passages.  And  as  to  the  scent,  of 
none  of  our  British  roses  could  it  be  said: 

The  swote  smelle  spronge  so  wide 

That  It  dide  all  the  place  aboute. 

The  question  then  comes.  What  were 
the  roses  that  our  forefathers  grew  and 
loved  before  the  arrival  of  the  damask 
rose?  There  are  at  least  two  well- 
known  species  which  I  am  sure  were  in 
cultivation  here  at  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and  probably  earlier. 
One  is  that  universal  favourite,  the  cab¬ 
bage  rose.  It  is  the  “Provencal  rose” 
of  Shakespeare,  more  properly  written 
Provence,  or  Provins;  and  the  “rose  of 
Rhone”  of  Chaucer.  Unlike  the  damask 
rose,  there  is  no  record  of  its  introduction 
into  England;  and  I  think  this  by  itself 
is  a  strong  proof  of  its  antiquity  amongst 
us,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  “English 
red  rose”  described  by  Parkinson  as 
amongst  “the  most  ancient,”  rather  vari¬ 
able  in  colour,  but  often  of  “a  red  or  deep 
crimson  colour”  and  with  a  rich  scent, 
so  that  when  “well  dryed  and  well  kept  it 
will  hold  both  colour  and  scent  longer 
than  the  damaske.”  It  is  still  a  great 
favourite;  but  the  true  plant  is  very 
scarce,  though  it  is  found  in  most  nur¬ 
serymen’s  catalogues;  but  though  the 
plants  generally  offered  are  very  good 
varieties,  the  true  plant  is  known  by  al¬ 
ways  having  only  one  flower,  and  not  a 
bunch  of  flowers,  on  a  branch,  the  flower 
also  being  always  nodding.  The  other 
old  rose  that  must  have  been  known  long 
before  Shakespeare’s  time  is  the  York 
and  Lancaster  (R.  versicolor  of  Parkin¬ 
son);  not  the  rose  usually  now  so  named, 
which  is  R.  mundi,  a  fine  rose  and  long 
established  in  English  gardens,  but  with 
coarse  colouring  and  a  rampant  habit. 
The  earlier  rose  is  a  compact  bush  with 
bunches  of  roses  of  different  colours. 
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some  red,  some  white,  some  red  and 
white;  or.  as  described  by  Shakespeare: 

The  roses  fearfully  In  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blusiUner  shame,  another  white  de¬ 
spair, 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of 
(both; 

and  he  speaks  of  ‘‘roses  damasked  red 
and  white.”  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the 
account  of  the  brawl  in  the  Temple  Gar¬ 
dens  the  red  and  white  roses  were  in- 
tendetl  to  be  growing  on  the  same  bush; 
the  passage  will  quite  bear  that  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  whole  scene  is  entirely  of 
Shakespeare’s  imagination;  there  is  no 
other  record  of  it;  and  in  spite  of  his 
grand  contempt  for  correct  chronolo'gy, 

I  do  not  think  he  would  put  into  a  scene 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  a  rose  of  recent 
introduction;  and  Ohaucer  speaks  of 
“floures  partie  white  and  red,”  probably 
roses,  and  (Spenser  must  surely  have  been 
thinking  of  this  rose  when  he  spoke  of 
‘‘the  red  rose  medled  with  the  white  one.” 
Parkinson  says  that  before  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  ‘‘there  was  seene  at  Ijongleete 
a  white  rose  tree  to  bear  on  the  one  side 
faire  white  ro.ses,  and  on  the  other  side 
red.”  This  must  have  been  the  same 
rose. 

Very  shortly  after  Shakespeare’s  death 
a  grand  rose  came  into  English  gardens, 
known  as  the  yellow  cabbage  rose.  It 
came  from  the  East,  and  is  still  the  fin¬ 
est  of  all  double  yellow  roses;  but  it  is 
rather  tender  and  is  difficult  to  increase. 
Like  the  red  cabbage  rose,  it  does  not 
hold  its  flowers  upright;  they  are  always 
drooping,  and  never  fully  open,  and  so 
the  scientific  name  for  it  is  'R.  hemi- 
spherica.  With  these  three  fine  exotic 
roses — and  they  had  others,  eepecially  the 
musk  rose — we  may  say  that  the  gardens 
of  our  forefathers  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  were  by  no  means  badly 
furnished  with  roses. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  name  and 
geography  of  the  rose  which  are  worth 
noting.  The  earliest  European  name  for 
it  is  the  Greek  rhodon;  and  almost  all 
modern  writers  on  it  have  followed  Dr. 
Prior’s  lead,  in  his  “English  Plant 
Names,”  in  saying  that  the  same  name, 
more  or  less  changed,  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  different  names  which  the  plant 


now  bears  in  different  countries,  and  that 
they  all  have  for  their  initial  meaning 
the  one  word  red.  But  Max  Muller 
showed  that  this  will  not  bear  close  in¬ 
quiry,  and  that  the  root  is  to  be  found 
in  an  Aryan  word  signifying  a  flower  or 
spray,  thus  marking  it  as  the  flower  of 
the  vegetable  world,  taking  rank  above 
all  others.  This  high  rank  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  to  it  by  the  way  in  which  so 
many  plants,  which  are  not  roses  at  all, 
have  yet  taken  the  name  to  themselves, 
as  giving  them  a  place  among  the  most 
beautiful  flowers;  such  as  the  Christmas 
rose  (heleborus),  the  Alpine  rose  (rhodo¬ 
dendron),  rose  de  Notre  Dame  (paeonia), 
water  rose  (nymphaea),  the  holly  rose  or 
sage  rose  (clstus),  the  Guelder  rose,  and 
others. 

The  geography  of  the  rose  is  rather 
peculiar.  As  a  wild  plant  it  is  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  but 
with  a  limited  range,  being  found  chiefly 
between  the  twentieth  and  seventieth  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude.  Our  little  bur- 
net  rose  is  found  as  far  north  as  Iceland; 
Hooker  and  Ball  found  our  common  dog- 
rose  and  the  Ayrshire  rose  lairly  abun¬ 
dant  in  Morocco;  but  the  two  most 
southern  species  are  R.  Montezumae, 
found  by  Humboldt  in  Mexico,  and  R. 
Sancta,  found  sparingly  in  Abyssinia; 
both  of  these  roses  are  found  at  high 
elevations,  and  neither  of  them  is  of 
much  value  from  the  gardening  point  of 
view.  No  'wild  roses  have  been  found 
south  of  the  Equator,  but  we  should 
scarcely  be  surprised  if  one  or  more 
should  be  found  in  the  high  mountains 
of  Central  Africa. 

I  now  come  to  some  curiosities  among 
roses,  by  which  I  mean  peculiarities  in 
certain  species  which  are  more  or  less 
abnormal.  Among  these  curiosities  I 
give  the  first  place  to  one  which,  I  think, 
deserves  the  first  place,  because  it  was 
noticed  by  so  many  of  the  old  writers  on 
roses.  All  rosarians  know  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  roses  has  been  arranged  by 
botanists  under  several  distinct  groups, 
one  of  which,  the  group  Canineae,  con¬ 
tains  not  only  our  dog-roses,  which  give 
the  name  to  the  group,  but  also  the 
monthly,  China  rose,  and  others.  They 
also  know  that  all  roses  have  five  sepals 
and  five  petals.  In  the  group  Canineae 
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there  is  a  peculiar  arrangemeut  of  the 
sepals,  which  is  found  in  a  few  roses  of 
the  other  groups,  but  very  sparingly  and 
not  quite  constantly;  in  the  Oanineae  it 
is  never  absent.  The  arrangement  is  that 
of  the  five  sepals  two  are  always  fringed 
by  thin  beards,  two  have  no  such  fringes, 
and  one  has  the  fringe  on  one  side  only. 
This  was  noticed  very  early,  and  was 
recorded  in  these  lines; 

Qulnque  sumus  fratres  et  eodem  tempore 
nati; 

Sunt  duo  barbati,  duo  sunt  barba  absque 
creatl; 

Unus  et  e  quinque  non  est  barbatus 
irtrlnque. 

Of  these  lines  there  are  many  variants 
and  many  translations,  from  which  I 
Select  this: 

Five  brothers  we,  all  in  one  moment 
reared ; 

Two  of  us  bearded,  two  without  a  beard; 
Our  fifth  on  one  cheek  only  wears  the 
beard. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  to 
its  source;  and  the  oldest  mention  of  it 
that  1  can  find  is  in  Fumarellus  in  1557, 
in  which  he  gives  the  lines,  not  as  his 
own,  but  as  a  quotation.  It  is  a  pleasant 
puzzle  to  try  and  give  a  reason  for  this 
curious  arrangement,  and  its  origin;  but 
it  is  a  puzzle  that  we  cannot  answ’er  till 
we  know  more  of  the  first  surroundings 
and  evolution  of  the  rose,  and  these  we 
probably  never  shall  know.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was  attracted  by  it,  and  in  his 
“Garden  of  Cyrus”  he  seems  to  have 
made  an  attempt  at  an  explanation, 
which  is  worth  quoting: 

“Nothing  is  more  admired  than  the  five 
brethren  of  the  rose  and  the  strange  dis- 
posure  of  the  appendices,  or  beards,  in 
the  calycular  leaves  thereof.  .  .  .  For 
those  two  which  are  smooth  and  of  no 
beard  are  contrived  to  lie  undermost,  as 
without  prominent  parts  and  fit  to  'be 
smoothly  covered;  the  other  two,  which 
are  beset  with  beards  on  .either  side, 
stand  outside  and  uncovered;  but  the 
fifth,  or  unbearded  leaf,  is  covered  on 
the  bare  side,  but  on  the  open  side  stands 
free  and  bearded  like  the  other.” 

As  a  second  curiosity  among  roses  I 
take  the  green  rose.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  this  rose  meets  with  very  little  ad¬ 
miration;  the  general  verdict  is,  “More 


curious  than  beautiful.”  But  I  like  the 
rose  and  even  admire  it;  and  to  botanists 
it  is  extremely  valuable,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  best  proofs  we  have  that  all 
I>arts  of  a  plant  above  the  root  are  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  same  thing,  and  in  the 
green  rose  every  part  may  be  called  a 
leaf.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  common 
China  rose,  and  came  to  England  about 
1835,  and  is  quite  constant.  It  also  gives 
a  strong  support  to  the  view,  held  by 
many  great  'botanists,  that  all  flowers 
were  originally  green,  and  that  the  col¬ 
ours  in  flowers  are  analogous  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  tints  of  leaves;  and  in  the  green 
rose  the  flowers  generally  put  on  a  red¬ 
dish  tint  when  they  begin  to  fade.  In 
this  view’  the  green  rose,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  a  reversion  to  an  older  state  of  the 
rose,  or,  it  may  be,  a  continuance  of  an 
undeveloped  rose.  The  late  Sir  James 
Paget  made  use  of  this  view  in  suggest¬ 
ing  “an  analogy  betw’een  a  green  rose 
and  a  rickety  child.  His  meaning  is  very 
clear,  that  “both  are  examples  of  w’hat 
are  considered  arrests  of  development. 
The  roses  do  not  attain  the  colour  which 
we  regard  as  characteristic  of  their  most 
l>erfect  condition;  the  animals  do  not  at¬ 
tain  the  hardness  of  bone  or  the  full  size 
which  we  fiud  in  the  best  examples  of 
their  several  races.” 

Another  great  curiosity  among  roses  is 
found  in  the  Himalayan  R.  sericea.  It 
is  an  essential  character  of  all  roses  that 
they  should  have  five  petals;  but  this 
rose  produces  abundance  of  flowers,  all 
with  only  four  petals,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
this  exception  to  the  general  rule;  for 
though  we  may  say  that  one  petal  is 
abortive,  that  is  only  explaining  ignotum 
per  ignotius. 

One  more  curiosity  may  be  mentioned. 
A  few  years  ago  there  came  from  Amer¬ 
ica  a  rose  belonging  to  the  Polyantha  sec¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  peculiarity  was  that  it 
would  come  into  full  flower  three  months 
after  sowing.  This  was  quite  true;  I 
have  seen  many  flowers  in  June  on 
plants  of  which  the  seed  was  sown  in 
April.  It  is  commonly  called  the  annual 
rose,  but  it  is  a  perennial,  and  has  the 
quality  of  reproducing  itself  by  self-sown 
seedlings,  a  very  unusual  thing  in  the 
rose  family. 

Many  more  curious  or  abnormal  things 
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among  roses  might  be  mentioned;  but  I 
must  leave  them  for  other  points  of  inter¬ 
est.  Roses  have  entered  rather  largely 
into  place  names  and  family  names. 
Among  place  names,  I  suppose  the  most 
ancient  is  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  of  which 
there  is  good  evidence  that  the  name 
came  from  the  flower.  The  Rhone  (Rho- 
danus)  claims  the  same  origin,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  France  and  Germany  have 
many  such  names,  as  Rosieres,  Rosien- 
berg,  Roseudaal,  Rosal,  Rosello,  Rosen- 
seim,  &c.  Such  names  are  abundant  also 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  from 
place  names  they  have  been  adopted  as 
family  names. 

If  we  can  believe  the  records  tliero 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  age  or  size  of 
rose  trees.  The  legend  of  the  rose  at 
Hildesheim,  over  which  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  built  the  cathedral,  is  well  known, 
and  so  is  reputed  to  be  1,500  years  old; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  constantly  renewed  by  suckers, 
•foret  gives  an  account  of  a  gigantic  rose 
at  Worms,  planted  by  a  king's  daughter 
on  an  island  of  the  Rhine,  which  could 
shelter  five  hundred  noble  ladies  at  once! 
Of  course  it  is  impossible,  but  he  gives 
his  authority  for  the  statement;  and  an¬ 
other  is  recorded  by  Belmont,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  IMadame  Reyneu  at  Roosteren 
(Pays-Bas),  under  which  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  concerts,  and  in  which 
forty  musicians  found  shelter. 

The  scent  of  the  rose  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  one  of  its  chief  charms, 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  rose  scents. 
I  should  say  that  the  typical  scent  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cabbage  rose;  but  there 
are  a  variety  of  scents,  ranging  from  the 
fine  scents  of  the  cabbage  and  tea  roses 
to  the  evil  scents  of  the  Austrian  Briar, 
which  therefore  got  the  name  of  R. 
foetida,  and  of  R.  Beggeriana,  both  of 
which  roses  have  the  evil  odour  of  bugs. 
But  there  are  roses  which  descend  to  a 
lower  depth  still,  having  no  scent  at  all; 
for  such  is  the  character  of  many  of  the 
fine  new  hybrid  roses.  As  a  general  rule, 
everyone  likes  the  scent  of  the  true  roses; 
but  there  are  many  curious  exceptions. 
I  have  known  people  to  whom  the  first 
scent  of  a  rose  was  the  signal  for  coming 
hay  fever;  and  there  are  many  authentic 
records  of  people  who  were  quite  over¬ 
powered  with  the  scent.  Among  these 


it  is  surprising  to  find  Bacon;  yet  Bel¬ 
mont  reports  that  “Bacon,  le  grand  chan- 
celier  de  I’Angleterre,  entrait  en  fureur 
quand  il  apercevait  une  de  ces  fleurs,” 
and  this  has  been  copied  by  many  other 
writers.  But  1  cannot  believe  it.  Bacon 
often  speaks  of  the  rose,  and  never  in 
terms  of  dislike;  and  in  the  “Sylva  Syl va¬ 
rum”  he  gives  a  special  account  of  the 
scent,  which  shows  how  closely  he  had 
observed  it.  He  says:  “The  daintiest 
smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those  plants 
whose  leaves  smell  not;  as  violets,  roses, 
wallflowers,  &c.”  (No.  389).  And  I' 
think  he  is  the  first  English  writer  that 
records  that  “roses  come  twice  in  the 
year.’’  And  one  great  charm  in  the  scent 
of  roses  is  that  it  is  permanent,  not  only 
in  faded  flowers,  but  also  after  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  old  writers  loved  to  dwell  on 
this;  Shakespeare’s  lines  will  suffice: 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  It  deem 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  In  It  live. 

.  .  .  Canker  roses 

Die  to  themselves,  sweet  roses  do  not  so; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors 
made. 

— fionnet  54. 

I  am  sure  George  Herbert  was  think¬ 
ing  of  roses  when  he  said: 

Farewell,  dear  flowers,  sweetly  your  time 
ye  spent; 

Fit  while  ye  lived  for  smell  or  ornament. 

And  after  death  for  cures. 

—Poem  on  LJfe. 

Connected  with  the  scent  of  the  roses, 
there  was  a  very  common  belief  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  the  rose  was  improved 
both  in  scent  and  vigour  by  being  planted 
amongst  garlic;  the  explanation  being 
that  the  garlic,  in  order  to  increase  its 
evil  smell,  drew  from  the  ground  all  that 
was  bad,  leaving  all  that  was  good  for 
the  rose;  or,  as  described  by  Bacon,  “The 
ancients  have  set  down  that  a  rose  set  by 
garlick  is  sweeter;  whiclh  likewise  may 
be,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  of  the 
earth  goeth  into  the  garlick,  and  the 
more  odorate  into  the  rose”  (Syl.  Syl. 
481).  The  old  emblem  writers  seized 
upon  this  to  point  the  moral  that  a  good 
man  may  not  only  keep  his  goodness  in 
the  midst  of  evil  surroundings,  but  even 
profit  by  them.  Camerarius,  in  his  Book 
of  Emblems  (1606),  has  a  pretty  plate  of 
a  vigorous  rose  growing  amongst  garlic 
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(No.  53),  and  quotes  from  Plutarch  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  I  beliere  the 
rose  gardeners  of  Grasse  and  Bulgaria 
are  very  particular  in  keeping  the  bushes 
free  from  everything  near  them;  and  1 
am  sure  that  the  garlic  is  so  liberal  in 
imparting  its  evil  scent  to  everything  it 
touches  that  if  a  rose  in  flower  touched 
any  of  the  garlic  or  onion  family  the 
petals  that  were  so  touched  would  be 
tainted.  This,  however,  was  the  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  they  had 
other  curious  practices,  handed  down 
from  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  they  fol¬ 
lowed  Pliny’s  advice  to  burn  their  rose 
trees  every  year,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  gorse  and  heather  are  now  some¬ 
times  burnt,  and  if  carfully  done,  so 
that  the  roots  are  not  burnt,  the  result 
might  be  the  production  of  young,  vigor¬ 
ous  roots;  but  even  those  rosarians  who 
cut  down  their  roses  to  the  ground  level 
every  year  would  now  prefer  the  use  of 
the  knife.  In  the  same  way  they  tried 
to  make  roses  flower  early  by  the  use  of 
hot  water  poured  round  the  roots.  Pal- 
ladius,  among  others,  recommended 
and  his  work  on  Husbandry  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  verse  in  1420,  and  was 
a  sort  of  handbook  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening  to  the  Englishmen  of  that  date. 
And  this  was  his  advice: 

With  crafte  eke  roses  erly  riped  are; 
Tweyne  handbrede  of  aboute  her  routes 
doo 

A  delvyng  make,  and  every  day  thereto 
Dod  wa/ter  warme.— Qt.  77. 

For  colour  in  roses  we  have  red  of  all 
shades,  white  and  yellow.  But  we  have 
no  blue  roses,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to 
see  them.  But  Guillemeau,  in  1800,  gives 
a  description  of  blue  roses  growing  wild 
near  Turin,  but  adds,  n’est  pas  tres-com- 
mun,  and  ne  jamais  vu.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  impossible  in  such  roses,  though  it  is 
a  common  belief  that  both  blue  and  red 
flowers  are  never  found  in  the  same 
family.  But  there  are  abundant  ex¬ 
amples  to  the  contrary;  the  pentstemons 
are  a  ready  example,  and  our  own  Brit¬ 
ish  geraniums  a  still  more  ready  one. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  the  rose, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  there  is  so 
very  little  folklore  connected  with  the 
flower.  The  proverbial  sob  rosa  con¬ 


nects  it  with  secrecy,  and  so  it  is  often 
seen  carved  on  confessionals.  In  some 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  lucky  to  bum  rose  leaves;  Guber- 
natis  tells  the  legend  of  Satan’s  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  climb  to  heaven  by  means  of  the 
dog-rose,  and  that  Judas  hanged  himself 
on  one,  so  that  the  seeds  are  called 
Judas-beeren,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
sinistre  et  diabolique;  but  I  have  found 
little  beyond  this. 

And  the  rose  has  not  very  much  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  entomologist,  it  is  visited 
by  very  few  large  butterflies  or  moths, 
and  the  fertilisation  is  effected  by 
beetles;  so  that  it  is  rather  curious  that 
many  of  the  old  writers  asserted  that 
beetles  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  rose; 
yet  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  green  rose  beetle,  which  in 
some  years  is  very  abundant,  but  I  have 
very  seldom  seen  it  of  late  years.  But 
there  is  one  piece  of  insect  work  on  the 
rose  always  worth  looking  at,  and  for¬ 
merly  regarded  with  great  veneration. 
This  is  the  bedeguar,  called  in  some 
parts  by  the  pretty  name  of  “Robin  red¬ 
breast’s  pincushions.”  It  is  like  a  ball 
of  moss,  and  is  a  ball  produced  by  the 
little  insect  Oynips  rosoe. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  literature 
connected  with  the  rose.  Of  course,  every 
writer  on  flowers  was  bound  to  mention 
it,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  book 
solely  devoted  to  the  rose  is  by  a  Spanish 
physician  named  Monardis.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Antwerp  in  1551,  under  the 
tile  of  “De  rosa  et  partibus  ejus,”  and, 
though  a  small  book,  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  medical  qualities  of  the  rose, 
it  is  well  worth  reading,  for  the  wri¬ 
ter  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  flower;  so  that  he  sums  up  its 
virtues  in  the  words,  “Inter  medicinas 
benedictas  benedictissima  merito  nuncu- 
pari  potest.”  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  an  increasing  production  of 
books  on  the  rose,  so  that  in  the  “Bib- 
liografia  de  la  Rosa,”  by  D.  Mariano 
Vergara,  published  at  Madrid  in  1892, 
more  than  a  thousand  books  are  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  number  now  is  much 
larger.  But  in  England  the  first  book 
solely  confined  to  the  rose  is  Miss  Law¬ 
rence’s  grand  folio,  “A  Gollection  of 
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Roses  from  Nature,”  1780-1810,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book,  now  become  rare  and  expen¬ 
sive.  In  1819  appeared  Dr.  Lindley’s 
"Rosarum  Monographia,”  a  perfect  mon¬ 
ograph  of  the  family,  which  still  holds 
the  highest  rank,  but  of  which  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  brought  up  to  date,  is  much  to  be 
desired.  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt 
to  select  the  best  books  on  roses  from 
the  large  number  now  in  existence;  but 
no  rosarian’s  library  should  be  without 
“Ros  Rosarum,”  by  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Boyle,  and  M.  Joret’s  two  books,  “La 
Rose  dans  I’Antiquite,”  &c.,  and  “La 
Legende  de  la  Rose.”  The  “Ros  Rosar¬ 
um”  is  an  excellent  selection  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  notices  of  the  rose  from  the  earliest 
times  and  from  all  nations;  while  M. 
Thoret’s  books  are  full  of  curious  points 
connected  with  the  flower,  also  from  the 
earliest  times  and  from  civilised  coun¬ 
tries. 

Want  of  space  forbids  my  describing 
at  any  length  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  species,  hybrids,  and  varieties  of  the 
family  which  has  taken  place  in  Euro¬ 
pean  gardens  during  the  last  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  whereas  in  Shakespeare’s  day  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  that  could  be  distinguished  one 
from  another,  there  are  now  grown  in 
Monsieur  Gravereau’s  garden  at  L’Hay, 
near  Paris,  nearly  seven  thousand,  each 
with  its  different  name;  that  was  the 
number  in  1902,  and  it  increases  every 
year.  Yet  the  increase  has  not  been  un¬ 
interrupted;  there  was  a  time  when  the 
rose  was  almost  discarded  in  European 
gardens  for  the  tulip.  Thomas  Fuller, 
in  1663,  puts  this  complaint  into  the 
mouth  of  the  rose: 

“There  is  a  flower,  a  Toolip,  which 
hath  engrafted  the  love  and  affection  of 
most  people  into  it.  And  what  is  the 
Toolip?  A  well-compleiioned  stink,  an 
ill  llavour  wrapped  up  in  pleasant  col¬ 
ours.  Yet  this  is  that  which  filleth  all 
gardens,  hundreds  of  pounds  being  given 
for  the  root  thereof,  whilst  I,  the  Rose, 
am  neglected  and  contemned,  and  con¬ 


ceived  beneath  the  honour  of  noble 
hands.” 

That  has  long  been  changed,  and  the 
increase  in  roses  seems  unlikely  to  re¬ 
ceive  another  such  check;  though  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  seeing  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Mr,  Rivers’s  prophecy,  made 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  “the  day 
will  come  when  all  our  roses,  even  moss 
roses,  will  have  evergreen  foliage,  bril¬ 
liant  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  habit 
of  blooming  from  June  till  November. 
This  seems  a  distant  view,  but  persever¬ 
ance  in  gardening  will  yet  achieve  won¬ 
ders.” 

If  I  were  to  mention  more  curiosities 
connected  with  the  rose  I  should  make 
my  paper  unduly  long.  But  one  thing 
has  always  interested  me,  which  I  do 
not  like  to  pass  by  altogether,  and  that 
is  the  different  feelings  about  the  rose 
that  different  nations  have  shown,  and 
so  far  have  shown  something  of  their 
different  characters.  I  may,  perhaps, 
conclude  by  quoting  what  I  have  already 
written  on  this  point,  because  I  cannot 
put  it  shorter: 

“By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  rose 
was  always  connected  with  scenes  of 
revelry  and  licentiousness;  French  and 
English  writers  are  entirely  different.  By 
French  writers  the  rose  is  often  made  to 
teach  the  decay  of  beauty,  but  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  connected  with  female  beauty.  The 
French  proverb  says,  ‘Les  Dieux  n’ont 
fait  que  deaux  choses  parfaites;  la 
Femme  et  la  Rose.’  By  English  writers 
the  lessons  have  a  tone  of  sadness,  and 
often  almost  of  sternness.  It  is  the 
thorns  of  the  rose  that  seem  most  to 
have  caught  their  attention.  They  love 
to  point  to  the  rose  and  its  thorns  as 
showing  the  treacherous  character  of  all 
early  pleasures;  but  they  love  also  to 
point  to  the  thorns  as  forming  only  a 
part,  and  a  necessary  part,  to  perfect  and 
protect  the  rich  flower;  and  so,  while 
on  one  side  the  lesson  is  that  no  pleas- 
lire  is  without  pain,  rosa  inter  spinas, 
so  on  the  other  side  there  is  the  brighter 
lesson,  that  troubles  lead  to  joy — ^per 
spinas  rosa,  per  tribulos  caelum”  (In  a 
Gloucestershire  Garden,  p.  198). 
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Ruskin’s  Views  of  Literature. 

By  R  WARWICK  BONO. 


(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


N  immortal  character,  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  garden-party  to  an 
intelligent  foreigner  who  was 
spending  three  weeks  in  Eng¬ 
land  preparatory  to  writing  a  book  on 
that  country,  remarked:  “The  word  poli¬ 
tics,  air, comprises!  in  itself  a  difficult  study 
of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.”  The 
word  Literature  "surprises  by  himself” 
a  similarly  wide  area,  on  which  it  is 
easier  to  be  discursive  than  to  discourse 
with  precision  and  profit.  Hoping,  how¬ 
ever,  to  evade  both  the  Scylla  of  Smorl- 
tork  and  the  Charybdis  of  tall  talk,  I 
designed  in  this  paper  a  few  remarks  on 
Rnskin’s  verdicts  on  great  writers,  and 
on  some  principles  or  conditions  which 
he  lays  down;  with  something  further  on 
the  manner  of  his  own  literary  product 
at  different  periods,  and  his  attitude  to 
literature  as  a  profession.  And  should 
any  judge  these  remarks  too  unfavorable, 
I  would  remind  him  that  in  an  earlier 
number  of  this  Review  (October,  1900) 
I  endeavored  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
imaginative  splendors  of  this  author’s 
prose;  and  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  his 
exquisite  ingenuity  of  fancy,  his  power 
of  beautiful  allusion,  his  large  intellectual 
grasp,  and  the  omnipresence  of  thought 
in  his  work — qualities  which  make  him 
to  me,  whatever  faults  I  may  find,  un¬ 
tiringly  delightful  reading;  so  that  I  can 
rarely  refer  for  a  moment  to  any  book 
of  his  without  tisrning  page  after  page  lu 
utter  oblivion  of  the  prior  claims  of  the 
purpose  for  which  alone  I  consulted  it. 

His  views  under  the  various  heads 
named  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from 


“Modem  Painters,”  “Sesame  and  Lilies,” 
“Fors  Clavigera,”  “Praeterita,”  and  the 
series  of  articles  on  “Friction,  Fair  and 
Foul,”  reproduced  in  On  the  Old  Road, 
with  sometimes  a  hint  from  his  private 
letters.  Ruskin’s  proper  subjects,  no 
doubt,  are  art  and  sociology,  and  his  ut¬ 
terances  on  literature  only  incidental; 
but  his  claims  to  be  heard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  indisputable,  overwhelming.  By 
his  whole  instinct,  taste  and  early  train¬ 
ing  he  was  incontestably,  incurably,  lit¬ 
erary;  and  artists  have  more  reason  to 
complain,  as  they  have  complained,  of 
too  literary  a  treatment  of  art,  than  meu 
of  letters  of  any  betrayal  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  rights  of  intellect. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  to  find  him 
so  often  pronouncing  severe  condemna¬ 
tion  on  work  that  was  famous  then  and 
has  become  more  so  since,  and  generally 
pessimist  in  bis  outlook.  The  note  is 
plainly  heard  even  in  the  third  volume  of 
“Modern  (Painters”  (1856),  where  he 
traces  the  general  sadness  of  modern 
writers  to  their  failure  of  faith. 

“Nearly  all  our  powerful  men  in  this 
age  of  the  world  are  unbelievers.  .  .  . 
our  popular  authors  either  set  them¬ 
selves  definitely  against  ail  religious 
form,  pleading  for  simple  truth  and  be¬ 
nevolence  (Thackeray,  Dickens),  or  give 
themselves  up  to  bitter  and  fruitless 
statement  of  fact  (De  (Balzac),  or  sur¬ 
face-painting  (Scott),  or  careless  blas¬ 
phemy,  sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  Beranger). 
Dur  earnest  poets  and  deepest  thinkers 
are  doubtful  and  indignant  (Tennyson, 
Carlyle);  one  or  two  anchored,  indeed. 
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but  anxious  or  weeping  (Wordsworth, 
Mrs.  Browning);  and  of  these  two,  the 
first  is  not  so  sure  of  his  anchor,  but 
that  now  and  then  it  drags  with  him, 
e\en  to  make  him  cry  out, — 

Great  God,  I  had  rather  he 
A  Pagan  suckled  In  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant 
lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less 
forlorn. 

As  we  near  the  seventies  the  note  be¬ 
comes  much  more  strongly  marked.  In 
a  lecture  delivered  at  Dublin  in  1868, 
and  now  bound  with  “Sesame  and  Lil¬ 
ies,”  we  have  the  saddening  proclamation 
“That  poetry,  and  sculpture,  and  paint¬ 
ing,  though  only  great  when  they  strove 
to  teach  us  something  about  the  gods, 
never  had  taught  us  anything  trust¬ 
worthy  about  the  gods,  but  had  always 
betrayed  their  trust  in  the  crisis  of  it, 
and,  with  their  powers  at  the  full  reach 
became  ministers  to  pride  and  to  lust 
(sec.  107).” 

And  he  takes  as  examples  MiJton, 
whose  war  in  Heaven  is  “in  great  part 
spoiled  and  degraded”  from  Hesiod’s 
war  of  the  Gods  and  Titans,  and  who 
employs  in  his  poem  every  artifice  of 
invention;  and  Dante’s  great  allegory, 

“A  dream  in  which  every  grotesque 
type  of  phantasy  of  heathen  tradition 
is  renewed,  and  adorned;  and  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  Christian  Church,  under 
their  most  sacred  symbols,  become  liter¬ 
ally  subordinate  to  the  praise  of  one  dear 
Florentine  maiden  (sec.  113).” 

He  is  amazed  that  men  such  as  these 
should  dare  play  wuth  the  most  precious 
truths,  and  writes  an  eloquent  passage, 
the  real  gist  of  which  is  that  poetry 
should  not  handle  religious  truth  at  all, 
thus  negativing  the  only  function  in 
which,  he  has  just  told  us,  poetry  was 
great.  And  Shakespeare,  the  untram¬ 
melled,  the  free-hearted,  is  pretty  nearly 
as  bad.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  “’Mod¬ 
em  Painters”  (ch.  xz.,  sec.  38)  is  a  pes¬ 
simist  note  on  the  fatalism  in  his  work; 
in  the  fifth  (Part  ix.,  ch.  ii.,  sec.  15)  a 
passage  on  the  entire  innocence  of  some 
of  his  unfortunate,  a  complaint  repeated 
in  “Sesame  and  Lilies”  C‘no  sense  of  the 
helpiful  presence  of  the  Deity,”  sec.  115), 
and  one  in  which  he  might  claim  Aris¬ 


totle’s  support;  while  even  in  the  sweet- 
tempered  and  gentle  pages  of  “Prae- 
terita” — that  noble  effort,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  of  the  darkening  brain  to  leave 
one  last  work  undefaced  by  bitterness 
or  prejudice — we  get  the  following  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  how  far  he  has  wasted  his 
time,  or  weakened  and  saddened  his 
heart,  by  study  of  this  poet. 

“Very  certainly,  Coriolanns  and  Julius 
Caesar  did  not  in  the  least  cheer  or 
strengthen  my  heart  in  its  Monte-Rosean 
solitude  [i.  e.,  in  1845,  aet.  26];  and  as 
I  try  to  follow  the  clue  of  Shakespearean 
power  over  me  since,  I  cannot  feel  that 
it  has  been  anywise  wholesome  for  me 
to  have  the  world  represented  as  a  place 
where,  for  the  best  sort  of  people,  every¬ 
thing  always  goes  wrong;  or  to  have  my 
conceptions  of  that  best  sort  of  people 
so  much  confused  by  images  of  the 
worst.  To  have  kinghood  represented  in 
the  Shakespearean  cycle  by  Richards 
II.  and  III.  instead  of  I.,  ‘by  Henry  IV. 
and  VIII.  instead  of  II.;  by  King  John, 
finished  into  ail  truths  of  baseness  and 
grief,  while  Henry  V.  is  only  a  king  of 
fairy-tale;  or  in  the  realm  of  imagina¬ 
tion  by  the  folly  of  Lear,  the  cruelty 
of  Leontes,  the  furious  and  foul  guilt 
of  Macbeth  and  the  Dane.  Why  must 
the  persons  of  lago  and  lachimo,  of 
Tybalt  and  Edmund,  of  Isabel’s  brother 
and  Helena’s  lord,  pollute,  or  wither 
with  their  shadows,  every  happy  scene  in 
the  loveliest  plays;  and  they,  the  loveliest, 
be  all  mixed  and  encumbered  with  lan¬ 
guid  and  common  work, — to  one’s  best 
hope  spurious,  certainly;  so  far  as  orig¬ 
inal,  idle  and  disgraceful?— and  all  so  in¬ 
extricably  and  mysteriously  that  the 
writer  himself  is  not  only  unknowable, 
but  inconceivable;  and  his  wisdom  so 
useless,  that  at  this  time  of  being  and 
speaking  [1886],  among  active  and  pur¬ 
poseful  Englishmen,  I  know  not  one 
who  shows  a  trace  of  ever  having  felt 
a  passion  of  Shakespeare’s,  or  learnt  a 
lesson  from  him.” 

Surely  all  this  is  hopelessly  petulant 
and  unfair.  Such  a  passage  ignores  the 
conditions,  “good  and  ill  together,”  of 
that  mingled  skein  from  whidi  the  dra¬ 
matist’s  web  is  spun;  just  as  the  former 
complaint  of  Milton  and  'Dante  ignores 
those  limitations  of  knowledge,  of  pre- 
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ceding  example,  of  present  human  appeal, 
laid  on  all  literary  work.  £>rery  in¬ 
stance  in  Shakespeare  or  any  other 
where  “the  white  flower  of  a  hlameless 
life"  is  sncked  down  by  the  gulf  of 
others’  wickedness  is  hut  a  new  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  poet's  and  our  own  belief 
in  the  reality  of  yirtue,  as  eomething 
pursued  not  for  the  material  profit  it 
tnay  bring,  but  for  itself.  Without  such 
instances,  in  literature  as  in  life,  how 
could  we  distinguish  it  from  self-inter¬ 
est?  The  lesson  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Book  of  Job.  And  to  expect  from  litera¬ 
ture  definite  dogmatic  teaching  unmixed 
with  other  elements  is  to  expect  from  it 
the  labors  of  bishops  and  councils  and 
not  of  poets.  Dante  at  least  is  redolent 
of  the  Christi.in  Fathers  and  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  best  spirit  and  teaching 
of  his  Church:  Milton  is  full,  overfull 
most  of  us  think,  of  theological  discus¬ 
sion:  and  Shakespeare,  writing  for  the 
stage,  the  very  condition  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  is  that  it  shall  not  mistake  itself 
for  a  pulpit,  is  nevertheless  as  a  whole 
entirely  firm  in  his  assurance  of  Ood 
and  goodness.  None  of  these  great 
ones,  nor  Homer  either,  could  ever  have 
ascended  their  unassailable  and  change¬ 
less  thrones,  or  wielded  the  influence 
Ruskin  owns  over  himself,  except  in 
virtue  of  their  power  to  cheer  and  to 
delight,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  men’s 
hearts.  There  is  too  much  in  all  this 
of  the  love  of  paradox,  the  pleasure 
taken  by  an  ingenious  mind  in  support¬ 
ing  some  striking  and  unexpected  thesis 
‘>y  plsusible  rhetoric. 

After  this  it  is  no  way  surprising  to 
find  him  comforting  and  elevating  the 
British  workman  with  the  reflection  that 
the  four  great  English  novelists  of  his 
own  age  (he  ignores  Jane  Austen)  have, 
with  the  best  intentions,  been  quite  pow¬ 
erless  for  good,  though  “of  the  essential 
mischief  done  by  them  there  is,  unhap¬ 
pily,  no  doubt  whatever.”  In  Miss 
Edgeworth  morality  is  obtruded  to 
weariness;  Scott’s  romance  is  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  affair  of  pasteboard  helmets  and 
hobby-horses;  Dickens  sets  everybody’s 
face  in  wrinkles;  and  Thackeray  is  a 
meatfly  who  makes  one  sick  of  one’s 
dinner. 


In  his  articles  on  fiction  he  runs 
amuck  against  the  whole  modern  school. 
AH  of  them  are  votaries  of  “the  Divinity 
of  Decomposition.”  The  French  Ro¬ 
mantics  are  utterly  depraved.  Balzac, 
w'ith  his  amazing  power  of  portraitun 
and  encyclopaedic  grasp  of  life,  is  a 
mere  degenerate — “no  good  is  ever  done 
to  society  by  the  pictorial  representation 
of  its  diseases.”  Victor  Hugo,  with 
his  vivid  imagination  and  W'orlj 
of  invention,  is  anathema  for  Lis 
agonizing  situations  and  “fimetic”  hor- 
rort.  Dickens  in  “Bleak  House”  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  invent  and  vary  modes 
of  horrible  death  for  a  number  of  quiet, 
respectable,  at  least  not  villainous  folk. 
Success  is  generally  sought  by  offering 
a  recognizable  description  of  the  reader’s 
own  blotches  and  pimples.  “  “The  Mill 
on  the  Floss’  is  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  instance  extant  of  this  study  of 
ciuaueous  disease.”  Not  a  character 
in  the  book  deserves  study  or  printer’s 
type.  Maggie  is  quite  commonplace  for 
a  heroine,  Tom  a  clumsy  and  cruel  lout, 
and  the  rest  “simply  the  sweepings  out 
of  a  Pentonville  omnibus.” 

In  the  name  of  common  justice  are 
any  of  these  poor  people  meaner  or  more 
sordid  than  many  in  Scott  or  Shakes¬ 
peare,  whose  general  wholesomeness, 
spite  of  the  passage  in  “Praeterita,”  he 
does  admit?  Is  there  anything  to  hint 
that  George  Eliot  approves  either  Tom's 
hardness  or  Maggie’s  frailty?  Does  not 
the  admirably  truthful  and  amus  ug  por- 
tra  ture  of  Aunt  Glegg  or  Bob  Jakin,  as 
of  Mrs.  Poyser  in  “Adam  Bede,”  con¬ 
stitute  idealism  of  the  highest  kind?  and 
is  it  not  a  greater  proof  of  genius  thus 
to  mould  the  ordinary  materials  of  life 
into  a  powerful  and  moving  tale,  than 
to  select  colossal  vice  or  spotless  virtue 
and  move  these  melodramatic  puppets 
about  on  a  stage  where  romantic  for¬ 
tune  has  far  more  to  say  in  the  event 
than  human  character?  And  with  what 
fairness  can  Victor  Hugo  he  classed 
under  the  literature  of  jaded  passion  and 
nervous  debility?  Had  Ruskin  ever  read 
“Les  Miserables?”  Had  he  pondered 
that  striking  scene  where  Javert,  the 
irreproachable  head  of  the  Paris  police, 
realizes  at  last  that  for  a  single  early 
fault  he  has  subjected  to  lifelong  perse- 
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cution  a  man  of  the  noblest  character, 
and,  realizing  this,  casts  himself  head¬ 
long  into  the  Seine?  Verily,  if  such  a 
lesson  in  truth  and  charity  is  lost  on  us, 
•we  must  remain  poor  prigs  ami  meanly 
respectable  to  the  end.  But  rien  n’est 
sacre  pour  sapeur;  and  (Buskin,  once  on 
the  warpath,  is  as  indiscriminate  as 
Ajax  among  the  kine. 

Holding  that  good  art  must  be  noble  in 
purpose  and  subject,  he  forgets  that  this 
nobility  may  admit,  and  even  require, 
some  exhibition  of  physical  and  moral 
filth  of  bodily  suffering  and  meanness 
of  soul.  And  if,  as  be  maintains,  this 
literature  of  the  dunghill,  the  shambles 
niid  the  stews  is  the  natural  product  of 
modern  cities,  whose  readers  are  fain 
to  recognize  the  features  of  their  own 
life,  it  is  vain  to  blame  the  author,  since 
great  men,  he  tells  us,  always  paint  from 
their  own  age.  We  should  only  wish 
that  few  may  be  inspired  to  do  so.  Yet 
to  wish  a  dearth  of  artists  is  to  wish 
the  absence  of  what  may  be  a  great 
healing  power;  and  even  the  record  of 
a  corrupt  age  has  value  as  history  and 
as  a  warning.  Besides,  corruption  car¬ 
ries  its  own  cure;  reaction  sets  in,  and 
the  artists’  normally-indifferent  constit¬ 
uency  sweeps  the  offence,  grown  in¬ 
tolerable,  away.  Nor  can  the  morals  of 
a  country  really  be  gauged  by  those  of 
the  capital  or  great  towns.  The  Res¬ 
toration  license,  portrayed  in  its  drama, 
left  the  sober  mass  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion  untouched;  the  pornographic  French 
novel  of  to-day  is  the  grossest  libel  on 
the  industry,  thrift  and  sobriety  of  life 
of  the  French  people  at  large.  Ruskin 
overstates  the  symptoms  and  their  causes 
alike.  Modern  literature  did  deserve  his 
rebuke,  and  deserves  it  possibly  more 
to-day;  but  we  must  allow  for  some 
exaggeration  and  license  incident  to 
the  removal  of  restrictions  which  artists 
have  long  felt  as  unfair. 

The  last  case  I  shall  take  is  Words¬ 
worth,  whom,  while  acknowledging  as 
“of  the  heavenly  choir,”  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  damn  with  faint  praise.  This 
poet,  if  often  dull,  prosaic  and  humor¬ 
less,  is  always  one  of  high  and  serious 
aim  and,  since  Matthew  Arnold  sifted 
the  chaff  from  his  wheat,  has  probably 
influenced  English  verse  more  than  any 


of  his  more  brilliant  contemporaries. 
Ruskin  himself  admits  that  “English  lit¬ 
erature  has  been  enriched  with  a  new 
and  singular  virtue  in  the  aerial  purity 
and  healthful  rightness  of  his  quiet 
song”;  and,  indeed,  no  one  better  ex¬ 
emplified  the  spirit  of  honest  work  and 
quiet  content  which  Ruskin  advocated. 
He  owns  to  having  learned  much  from 
him.  Why  then  describe  him,  in  the 
same  breath  as  the  above,  as  “a  country 
gentleman  of  sense  and  feeling,  fond  of 
primroses,  kind  to  the  parish  children 
and  reverent  of  the  spade  with  which 
Wilkinson  had  tilled  his  lands,”  or  as 

“Simply  a  Westmoreland  peasant,  with 
considerably  less  shrewdness  than  most 
border  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  .  . 
Water  to  parched  lips  may  be  better 
than  Samian  wine,  but  do  not  let  us  con¬ 
fuse  the  qualities  of  wine  and  water.  I 
much  doubt  there  being  many  inglorious 
Miltons  in  our  country  churchyards;  but 
I  am  very  sure  there  are  many  Words¬ 
worths  resting  there,  who  were  inferior 
to  the  renowned  one  only  in  caring  less 
to  hear  themselves  talk?” 

What  is  this  but  to  judge  a  poet  not 
by  his  best  but  his  weakest  work,  or 
else  to  be  utterly  insensible  of  the  su¬ 
preme  poetic  value  of  that  best  work? 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  with 
how  large  a  pinch  of  salt  we  must  take 
his  verdicts,  especially  those  passed 
after  1865.  Ill-health  and  the  constant 
ccmtradiction  of  the  healthful  happy 
ideals  dear  to  him,  too  often  soured  his 
temper  and  jaundiced  his  outlook.  He 
knew  his  own  bitterness — a  bitterness 
enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the  thought  that 
his  earlier  and  calmer  work  was  being 
antiquated  before  it  could  produce  its 
effect.  Something  of  his  invective  ten¬ 
dency,  too,  may  be  set  down  to  Carlyle’s 
example.  With  a  little  more  of  the  faith 
to  failure  in  which  he  attributes  the  de¬ 
cay  of  fiction  he  would  have  felt  how 
wide  may  be  the  influence  of  which  there 
is  but  faint  visible  sign.  But  a  hasty 
and  combative  temper  had  estranged 
friends  who  might  have  given  him  com¬ 
fort.  He  could  not  believe  in  the  seven 
thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  Prophesying  still  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  the  fire,  he  would  not  listen 
for  the  still  small  voice,  nor  understand 
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that  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  1872  he  had 
suffered  a  bereavement  of  the  saddest, 
teuderest  nature;  the  deathblow  to  hopes 
of  happiness  that  had  long  seemed  pos¬ 
sible.  Can  we  wonder  he  grew  bitter? 
And  nothing  of  this  faultfinding  can  be 
set  down  to  personal  jealousy,  from 
which  no  man  was  more  free.  His  im¬ 
mense  real  admiration  of  Scott  is  often 
and  elaborately  expressed.  Note  especi¬ 
ally,  too,  the  generpus  acknowledgment 
of  Tennyson’s  descriptive  gift  and  power 
over  words.  “The  Brook,’’  he  says  in 
the  Epilogue  of  1883,  “is  far  beyond 
anything  I  ever  did  or  could  have  done 
in  beauty  of  description.’’ 

Had  Ruskin  really  believed  in  the 
paralyzing  or  negative  effect  of  literature 
he  could  never  have  drawn  such  lessons 
from  jt  or  allotted  it  such  educational 
importance.  In  his  hands  Homer  and 
Pante  become  powerful  talismans  en¬ 
abling  him  to  raise  the  picture  of  the 
Past.  In  the  splendid  chapters  on 
Classical  and  Mediaeval  Landscape  we 
see  how  literature,  interpreted  by  a 
thoughtful  master,  may  teach  us  as  much 
or  more  of  history  than  the  professed 
chronicle.  Those  chapters,  the  pure 
product  of  literary  and  artistic  study, 
with  that  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  form 
no  mean  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  Never  after  reading 
them  can  we  afford  to  disregard  Ruskin: 
we  can  never  tell  that  we  are  not  once 
more  to  witness  the  fiat  lux  of  a  mighty 
mental  power,  again  to  behold  that  in- 
telligential  ray  illumine  the  chaos  and 
reveal  a  cosmos.  And  the  fine  passages 
in  “Sesame”  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  one  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
saving  grace  of  literature,  who  did  not 
recognize  therein  a  true  fountain  of  “per¬ 
sonal  soul,”  a  precious  amulet  which 
may  keep  men  “mighty  of  heart,  mighty 
of  mirM— magnanimous.” 

In  his  educational  scheme  all  are  to 
have  some  opportunity  of  receiving  its 
quickening  influence.  Shakespeare  is  to 
be  accessible  at  play-time  to  all.  The 
main  use  of  fiction  and  drama  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  defect  of  imagination  in  common 
minds:  and  though  “in  matters  intel¬ 
lectual  most  men  are  not  intended  to  be 
any  wiser  than  cocks  and  bulls,”  yet 


training  in  the  due  delivery  and  under¬ 
standing  of  passages  of  literature  will 
best  develop  such  wits  as  any  may  pos¬ 
sess.  Ghaucer,  Spenser  and  Scott  are 
recommended  as  poetical  reading  for  the 
upper  classes,  lighter  ballad  and  fable 
for  the  lower:  and  the  undergraduates 
of  Oxford  are  told,  with  admirable  force, 
that  literature  is  far  more  than  the  art 
of  writing  or  speaking  well,  it  is  the  very 
power  of  thinking  itself,  “the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Ideal  things  by  our  Ideal  Power;” 
and  that  all  beauty  and  precision  of 
language  are  dependent  on  the  range 
and  dignity  of  the  unspoken  conceptions 
behind  it. 

His  account  of  idealism  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  differs  somewhat  from  pop¬ 
ular  notions,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of 
his  insistence  on  truth  as  a  higher  thing 
than  beauty.  Imagination  is  not  some¬ 
thing  opposed  to  fact,  but  the  closest 
and  clearest  recollection  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  fact:  Idealism  is  not  a  process 
of  altering  things,  but  only  of  altering 
and  adapting  the  arrangement  of  things. 
The  great  idealists  always  employ  true 
portraiture  of  individual  figures,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  harmony  by  contrast  of  those 
figures— e.  g.,  of  the  Prince  with  Fal- 
staff,  of  Titania  with  Bottom,  of  Cor¬ 
delia  with  Regan,  of  Imogen  with  Clo- 
teu.  Homer’s  ideal  Achilles  at  the  proper 
time  cuts  pork  chops;  and  Thersites,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  right  place,  is  just  as  ideal 
as  Achilles  himself.  Imagination  is  the 
power  of  seeing  vividly  and  seeing  whole 
with  the  inner  eye:  and  he  notes  among 
the  highest  illustrations  of  it  a  deep 
thoughtfulness  for  the  relations  of  things, 
a  pregnant  suggestiveness,  that  prompts 
Dante’s  line  about  Francesca  and  her 
lover  reading  no  more  that  day,  or  Mac¬ 
duff’s  “He  has  no  children,”  or  in  Tin- 
toret’s  “Crucifixion”  the  dull  ashen  hue 
of  Christ’s  halo,  and  the  ass  in  the  back¬ 
ground  browsing  upon  withered  palm 
leaves.  But  Imagination  is  “always  the 
seeing  and  asserting  faculty”;  and  hence 
we  get  his  striking  division  of  great 
writers  into  Seers  and  Thinkers,  and  his 
bold  pronouncement  that  narrative,  cre¬ 
ative  and  inventive  work  is  higher  than 
reflective,  introspective,  philosophical 
work.  The  right  invention  of  what  peo¬ 
ple  say  or  do,  as  by  Scott,  requires  a 
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much  fuller  grasp  of  life  and  human 
character  than  the  analysis  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  emotion,  as  in  Byron,  Keats  or 
Tennyson:  and  in  an  earlier  chapter  he 
notes  “the  peculiar  dignity  possessed  by 
all  passages  which  limit  their  expression 
to  pure  fact,  and  leave  the  hearer  to 
gather  what  he  can  from  it.” 

Now  this  preference  of  the  creative 
does  ^  credit  to  the  impartiality  of  one 
who  often  admits  his  own  lack  of  in¬ 
vention,  and  doubtless  the  hest  inven¬ 
tive  work  does  give  an  impression  of 
greater  power,  due  partly  to  our  sense 
that  it  is  based  on  fuller  and  more  com¬ 
plex  material,  partly  to  the  superior 
pregnancy  of  a  statement  of  mere  results 
over  a  detailed  statement  of  working, 
wherein,  as  in  “In  Memoriam,”  we  are 
taken  behind  the  curtain.  But  inven¬ 
tive  work  may  cover  a  larger  range  with¬ 
out  being  properly  referable  to  a  larger 
or  even  a  different  faculty  of  mind.  The 
best  inventive  work— e.  g.,  that  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Balzac,— owes  that 
fitness,  justness  and  truth  of  life  which 
is  its  supreme  attraction  to  far  other 
things  than  mere  external  observation 
or  the  invention  of  incident.  “Study 
life,”  is  the  advice  perpetually  given  to 
novelist  and  dramatist.  Ay,  but  where? 
The  modern  does  so  mostly  amid  the 
white  shoulders  and  purrings  of  the 
salon,  the  chatter  of  the  clubs,  the  fret 
of  the  market,  or  it  may  be  the  hoarse 
cries  and  sordid  vision  of  the  slum;  and 
contact  with  life  after  this  fashion  often 
enables  him  or  her  to  produce  reams  of 
matter,  and  earn  thousands  of  pounds 
from  a  public  that  itself  lives  more  and 
more  in  these  externals.  The  great  cre¬ 
ator,  too,  applies  these  methods;  but  for 
him  the  whole  value  of  the  shifting 
many-colored  show  lies  in  the  moulding 
and  modification  of  its  offered  matter 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house 
of  thought: 

and  he  studies  life  most  of  all  in  his 
own  heart,  his  own  brain,  his  own  li¬ 
brary  The  power  by  which  he  trans¬ 
mutes  the  raw  material  of  life  is  Just 
that  introspective,  emotional,  reflective 
power  which  'Buskin  seems  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  the  inventive  and  to  place 
below  it. 


■Without  this  infusion  of  the  intro¬ 
spective  element  his  results  will  be  mere 
bad  photography,  his  characters  those  of 
a  doll’s  house.  As  such  they  may  bear 
considerable  likeness  to  those  of  our  tran¬ 
sient  social  world — and  they  will  not  be 
wanted  in  any  other.  How  shall  one 
learn  human  character  by  mere  obser¬ 
vation  or  gadding  about?  How  much 
that  is  said  or  done  in  drawing-rooms  or 
at  dinner-tables  is  individual  or  expres¬ 
sive  in  any  degree?  When  we  consider 
the  power  and  the  necessity  of  conceal¬ 
ment  granted  to  or  imposed  on  human 
beings  in  society,  and  the  rarity  of  a 
complete  confidence,  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  grand  source  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  soul  is  the  knowledge  of  one’s 
own  soul;  and  that  the  great  master  of 
humanity  is  he  who  carries  the  germs 
at  least  of  all  its  nobility  and  all  its  sin 
within  his  own  breast?  We  need  not 
deny  the  distinction  between  creative 
and  emotional  or  philosophic  work,  but 
the  most  truly  creative  work  is  that 
which  has  most  infusion  of  the  emotional 
and  phiosophic  faculty.  As  Buskin 
states  the  matter,  we  should  be  required 
to  prefer  Ben  .Tonson  to  Shakespeare, 
and  Dumas  to  Meredith.  In  some  moods 
and  seasons  we  may  own  the  latter  pref¬ 
erence;  but  it  is  not  because  Dumas 
gives  us  so  much  of  external  life,  but 
because  his  brain  moulds  it  to  fascinat¬ 
ing  combination,  because  he  contrives  it 
with  excellent  plot  and  vivid  incident. 
In  truth,  the  mental  powers  in  opera¬ 
tion  are  not  easily  distinguishable;  their 
joint  action  producing  chemical  combi¬ 
nation  not  inferable  from  the  separate 
faculties,  and  making  it  difficult  to 
assign  particular  results  in  given  work 
to  any  one  of  them. 

With  another  dictum  one  can  readily 
agree,  that  a  great  writer  should  be 
subject  to  no  overpowering  influence  in 
youth;  his  mind  should  be  free  from 
strong  bias  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
from  bias  purely  religious.  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Scott  and  Browning  will  occur 
as  instances.  But  neither  Buskin,  nor 
Carlyle  from  whom  he  possibly  derived 
the  opinion,  would  consider  doubts  of 
the  Divine  direction  favorable.  In  a 
remarkable  passage  of  “Fore,”  of  1883, 
he  even  maintains  the  range  of  faculty 
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’Which  accepts,  higher  than  that  which 
rejects,  supernatural  interference;  and 
while  placing  “The  Heart  of  Midlo¬ 
thian”  highest  of  Scott’s  works  in  intel¬ 
lectual  truth,  thinks  he  is  all  himself  only 
in  “Waverley”  and  “The  Lay.”  As  to 
the  right  degree  and  direction  of  faith 
men  will,  of  course,  always  differ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  a  mind  at  ease  and 
trustful  seems  an  essential  condition  of 
great  imaginatiTe  work  in  any  sphere. 
There  may  be  a  noble  and  resigned 
quietude  in  that  solitude  which  is  the 
agnostic’s  peace,  but  surely  an  increase 
of  care,  a  lack  of  cheer  and  buoyancy, 
fatally  depressing  to  that  tricksy  Ariel, 
our  imaginative  power.  Happy  they  who 
can  believe  as  they  list! 

As  regards  method  of  composition, 
Ruskin’s  dislike  of  Academy  training  for 
painters  is  part  of  a  general  depreciation 
of  the  classical  spirit  of  taste  and  re¬ 
straint,  of  willingness  to  be  bound  by 
precedent  and  enslaved  to  rule — a  spirit 
Which 

“Has  destroyed  art  since  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  French  literature,  our  English 
literature  being  at  the  same  time  severe¬ 
ly  depressed.  ...  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  classical  spirit  should  ever  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  mind  of  the  highest  order. 
Pope  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  fell  strongly  under  its  in¬ 
fluence;  and  though  it  spoiled  half  his 
work,  he  broke  through  it  continually  into 
trie  enthusiasm  and  tender  thought — ” 

.knd  modern  literature  is  wholly  reac¬ 
tionary  against  it.  This  is,  of  course, 
akin  to  the  earlier  contention  that  great 
artists  “have  no  rules  .  .  .  never  know 
how,  or  why  they  do  things  .  .  .  work 
with  an  awful,  an  inspired  unconscious¬ 
ness,”  and  to  his  laying  down  ease  and 
rapidity  as  a  test  of  great  work.  How 
familiar  are  these  great  principles  of  art! 
How  repeatedly  have  we  noticed  on  the 
walls  of  picture-galleries  these  works  of 
an  awful  and  inspired  unconsciousness! 
How  have  we  yawned  and  sickened  over 
novels  written  with  ease  and  rapidity 
of  the  great  master!  True  and  just  as  is 
that  doctrine  of  ease,  Ruskin  himself 
felt  it  wiser  to  qualify  it:— 

“But  it  is  in  that  kind  of  ease  with 
which  a  tree  blossoms  after  long  years 


of  gathered  strength,  and  all  Scott’s 
great  writings  were  the  recreations  of 
a  mind  confirmed  in  dutiful  labor  and 
rich  with  organic  gathering  of  boundless 
resource.” 

Those  paradoxes  were  meant  solely  to 
assert  the  sovereign  rights  of  native 
faculty,  never  to  encourage  hasty,  slip¬ 
shod,  dashing  work.  Non'i  knew  better 
that  the  master’s  ease  is  not  really  his 
independence  of  rules,  but  his  crystallized 
obedience  to  them  through  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  toil;  and  that  the  rapid  cerebration, 
the  swift  adjustment,  of  the  great  writer 
is  that  of  one  who  can  walk  blindfold  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thought,  because  he 
has  trodden  its  glimmering  paths  and 
obscure  windings  again  and  again.  Un¬ 
happily,  for  one  such  we  have  a  hun¬ 
dred  whose  easy  assumption  of  the 
faculty  is  their  ground  for  omitting  the 
laborious  training.  Elsewhere  Ruskin 
insists  on  “absolute  command  of  passion, 
and  the  surveying  grasp  of  every  thought 
before  its  utterance.  .  ,  .  The  slightest 
hurry  would  destroy  the  style  in  an  in¬ 
stant.”  Right  fiction  must  be  “planned 
rigorously  ...  as  ever  Memphian  laby¬ 
rinth  or  Norman  fortress.  Intricacy  full 
of  delicate  surprise;  covered  way  in 
secrecy  of  accurate  purposes,  not  a  stone 
useless,  nor  a  word  nor  an  incident 
thrown  away,”  and  be  “rounded  smooth¬ 
ly  ..  .  the  wheel  of  Fortune  revolving 
with  it  in  unfelt  swiftness;”  and  he  illus¬ 
trates  from  “The  Monastery.”  Certainly 
Scott  had  these  great  constructive  quali¬ 
ties,  in  spite  of  some  abuse  of  coincidence; 
and  they  are  qualities  which  modern  fic¬ 
tion  and  drama  have  largely  lost  in  their 
preoccupation  with  character,  manners  or 
mere  smart  dialogue. 

(But  how  sadly  inconsistent  is  this 
praise  of  design  with  his  own  grievous 
incoherence!  It  is  amazing  that  one  who 
started  with  so  fair  and  true  an  ideal  as 
is  revealed  by  “Modern  Painters,”  with 
its  precise  care  for  beauty  and  dignity 
of  expression,  and  effort  at  systematic 
arrangement,  should  ever  fall  so  far  be¬ 
low  it.  In  1881  he  is  obliged  to  appeal 
to  his  earlier  work  as  proof  that  he  could 
write  carefully  if  he  chose. 

“The  friends  who  are  fearful  for  my 
reputation  as  an  ‘ecrivain’  will  perhaps 
kindly  recollect  that  a  sentence  of  Mod- 
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ern  Painters  was  often  written  four  or 
five  times  over  in  my  own  hand,  and 
tried  in  every  word  for  perhaps  an  hour 
—perhaps  a  forenoon— hefore  it  was 
passed  for  the  printer.” 

And  of  the  second  volume  he  tells  us 
that  he  left  no  passage  “till  I  had  put 
as  much  thought  into  it  as  it  could  be 
made  to  carry,  and  chosen  the  words 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  tune  I 
could  give  them.”  But  the  subtraction 
of  his  interest  after  1860  from  art  to 
sociology  seems  to  have  induced  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  beauty  and  literary  skill  were 
mere  vanity  and  display;  lost  upon,  or 
unpalatable  to,  the  bulk  of  readers,  hin¬ 
dering,  not  helping,  the  effect  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  thought.  Indeed,  literary 
effect,  as  he  probably  felt,  too  often 
represents  some  sacrifice  of  truth,  either 
directly,  for  emphasis  or  euphony,  or 
indirectly  as  distracting  from  matter  to 
manner  and  soothing  the  aesthetic  sense 
when  it  were  better  to  wring  the  heart 
or  brace  the  spirit— a  falsification  of 
which  the  author  only  becomes  conscious 
as  he  advances  in  knowledge  of  life,  his 
art  and  his  own  soul.  Ruskin  admits 
the  change  of  view  in  “Time  and  Tide,” 
1867:— 

“I  could  put  all  this  much  better,  and 
more  convincingly,  before  you,  if  I  were 
able  to  take  any  pains  in  writing  at 
present;  but  I  am  not,  as  I  told  you; 
being  weary  and  ill;  neither  do  I  much 
care  now  to  use  what,  in  the  very  truth, 
are  but  tricks  of  literary  art,  in  dealing 
with  this  so  grave  subject.” 

And  a  little  later— “the  weak  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  my  earlier  writings  brought 
me  acquainted  with  much  of  women’s 
emptiest  enthusiasm;”  they  were,  it 
seems,  “disfigured  by  affected  language, 
partly  through  the  desire  to  be  thought 
a  fine  writer:”  while  a  note  to  “'Frondes 
Agrestes,”  1876,  says  of  the  Second  Vol¬ 
ume,  “I  am  more  and  more  grieved  as 
1  re-read  this  and  other  portions  of  the 
most  affected  and  weak  of  all  my  ibooks 
(written  in  a  moulting  time  of  my  life) 
at  its  morbid  violence  of  passion  and 
narrowness  of  thought.”  I  fear  most  of 
us  will  feel  that  his  later  style,  at  the 
time  of  this  note,  has  abandoned  beauty 
without  freeing  itself  from  either  vehe¬ 
mence  or  prejudice. 


But  in  part  the  style  of  change  which 
comes  on  in  the  sixties  must  be  set  down 
to  lecturing,  usually  inimical  to  literary 
value.  Of  course  he  always  wrote  his 
lectures,  and  his  language  is  never  slip¬ 
shod,  always  pure  and  true;  but  he 
grows  more  and  more  careless  of  plan, 
more  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  an  audience,  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  a  lecturer’s  lead  and  easily  cheated 
by  interesting  words  into  an  oblivion  of 
purpose.  And  his  facile  pen  constituted 
as  great  a  danger  to  system  and  coher¬ 
ence  as  the  orator’s  fluency.  Everybody 
knows  what  immense  addition  to  literary 
labour  this  care  for  system  and  connec¬ 
tion  involves.  Ruskin  attempted  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  far  too  much;  hence 
this  desultory  style,  which  extended  itself 
to  work  not  written  for  oral  delivery.  It 
first  overmasters  him  in  “Time  and 
Tide,”  where  he  pushes  the  liberties  of 
the  epistolary  form  to  the  farthest  lim¬ 
its.  Desultoriness  settles  like  a  cloud  on 
“Fors  Clavigera:”  it  is  small  wonder  his 
friends  should  warn  him  that  he  was 
writing  over  the  workman’s  head:  the 
first  and  principal  effect  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  on  any  one’s  head  must,  one 
would  think,  be  dizziness.  The  author 
spins  like  a  dervish,  glances  hither  and 
thither  like  a  firefly,  leaps  like  a  chamois 
over  gulfs  from  which  the  alarmed  and 
bewildered  reader  recoils.  “I  tried  al¬ 
ways,”  he  says,  “in  ‘Fors’  to  say  things, 
if  I  could,  a  little  piquantly.  ...  I 
certainly  wrote  often  obscurely.”  He  is 
too  modest.  A  bassoon  blown  into  one’s 
ear,  a  folio  dropped  upon  one’s  timidest 
corn,  may  claim  more  than  to  have  gently 
stimulated  the  attention. 

Literature  struggles  for  supremacy  with 
history,  art,  sociology.  Calm  passages 
from  Plato  lift  their  astonished  heads 
amid  denunciations  of  the  British  squire¬ 
archy,  accounts  of  surprise-visits  to  the 
Coniston  ‘School,  which  must  have  made 
the  master  supremely  uncomfortable,  and 
adumbrations  of  vast  schemes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  in  aid  of  which  he  will  himself 
undertake  all  sorts  of  editorial  tasks, 
though  only  a  month  before  (October, 
1876)  he  has  seven  books  passing  through 
the  press,  “besides  having  written  and 
published  four  volumes  of  University  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  last  six  years,  every  word 
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of  them  weighed  with  care.”  Similarly 
the  articles  on  Fiction  in  the  “Nineteenth 
Century,”  1880-1,  with  their  unpremedi¬ 
tated  excursions  into  national  song  and 
ecclesiastical  history  must,  one  thinks, 
have  a  little  tried  the  Editor.  What 
other  end  could  be  looked  for  to  an  activ¬ 
ity  so  multiform  and  so  ill-regulated  than 
the  sudden  snapping  of  the  cord  that 
tethered  the  whirling  brain  to  life  and 
consciousness?  “I  know,”  he  writes  pa¬ 
thetically,  in  one  of  his  affectionate  let¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  “that  my  illnesses 
have  greatly  weakened  the  physical  grasp 
of  the  brain.”  Most  of  us  will  feel  that 
the  inflammation  was  there  long  before 
it  declared  itself,  and  that  he  had  fos¬ 
tered  it  by  this  reckless  course  of  what 
almost  deserves  the  name  of  intellectual 
debauchery. 

Let  me  add  that  his  latest  work,  “Prae- 
terita,”  written  1885-9,  though  the  old 
desultoriness  is  still  sometimes  felt,  rep¬ 
resents  a  real  effort  to  conquer  the  habit, 
as  also  those  of  paradox  and  art)itrary 
judgment;  and  the  effect  is  touching  as 
the  effort  of  a  wayward  child,  to  redeem 
ere  nightfall  by  utmost  gentleness  the 
whim  aud  petulance  of  forespent  hours. 
Written  in  a  limpid,  pure,  even  and  un¬ 
affected  style,  avoiding  alike  florid  rhet¬ 
oric  and  satire,  and  constantly  lit  by 
humour,  it  affords  beautiful  and  final 
testimony  to  the  real  sweetness  of  his 
nature  and  the  unblunted  edge  of  his 
conscience.  One  may  envy  the  remorse 
which  calls  the  world  to  note,  after  forty 
years,  this  bit  of  youthful  priggishness: — 

“One  of  the  worst,  wasp-barbed,  most 
tingling  pangs  of  my  memory  is  yet  of 
a  sunny  afternoon  at  Pisa,  when,  just 
as  we  were  driving  past  my  pet  La  Spina 
chapel,  my  father,  waking  out  of  a  rev¬ 
erie,  asked  me  suddenly,  ‘John,  what 
shall  I  give  the  coachman?’  Whereupon. 
I,  instead  of  telling  him  what  he  asked 
me,  as  I  ought  to  have  done  with  much 
complacency  at  being  referred  to  on  the 
matter,  took  upon  me  with  impatience  to 
reprove,  and  lament  over,  my  father’s 
hardness  of  heart,  in  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  sublunary  affairs.  And  the 
spectral  Spina  of  the  chapel  has  stayed 
in  my  own  heart  ever  since.” 

For  the  honest  followers  of  literature 
with  a  true  vocation  for  it  his  sympathy 


is  abundantly  evident.  Yet  with  the  dis¬ 
sipation  of  his  own  effort  his  interest 
seems  to  have  waned,  and  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  writing  and  its  futility  with  a 
strange  fretfulness.  When  in  1855  he 
pronounces  drawing  more  important  to 
the  world  than  writing,  and  declares  that 
people  “can  hardly  write  anything  with¬ 
out  wasting  their  own  time  and  that  of 
others,”  he  is  perhaps  thinking  of  the 
longer  preparation  needed  to  produce  or 
appreciate  literature:  but  in  “Fors”  he 
even  blames  himself  for  expecting  re¬ 
sults: — 

“The  more  I  see  of  writing,  the  less  I 
care  for  it;  one  may  do  more  with  a  man 
by  getting  ten  w'ords  spoken  with  him 
face  to  face,  than  by  the  black  lettering 
of  a  w’hole  life’s  thought.” 

— w'hich  is  true,  of  course,  of  many  men, 
but  hardly  of  intellectual  men,  and  quite 
untrue  so  far  as  it  for  a  moment  com¬ 
pares  the  good  done  by  persuading  one 
individual  with  that  wrought  by  the  wide 
and  lasting  diffusion  of  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  book.  Indeed,  he  had  once 
maintained  the  exact  opposite.  But  Bus¬ 
kin  w'as  aware  that  both  literature  and 
art  are  crowded  with  persons  devoid  of 
talent,  or  too  idle  to  develop  it,  who  adopt 
these  as  gentlemanly  occupations  involv¬ 
ing,  as  they  fancy,  little  effort;  dreaming 
of  fame  or  livelihood  on  easy  terms, 
rather  than  driven  on  by  the  powerful 
impulse  that  seeks  expression  through 
these  channels.  Even  genuine  talent,  he 
thinks,  may  be  contented  with  a  pittance, 
so  it  be  allowed  to  follow  its  bent — a  bare 
tolerance  in  contrast  with  his  earlier  lib¬ 
erality  to  Rossetti  and  others,  and  effort 
to  get  Turner  higher  prices.  Modest 
reward  and  daily  bread,  if  they  have 
talent  and  will  really  work — that  is  all; 
and  the  motive  of  moneymaking  is  con¬ 
stantly  disallowed.  But  for  the  pretend¬ 
ers  he  has  no  mercy: — 

“My  readers  may  have  been  surprised 
at  the  instant  and  eager  assertion,  as  of 
’a  leading  principle,  in  the  first  of  these 
letters  that  people  cannot  live  by  art. 
But  I  spoke  swiftly,  because  the  attempt 
so  to  live  is  among  the  w’orst  possible 
ways  they  can  take  of  injurious  begging. 
There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  i>er8ons, 
l)orn  in  each  generation,  whose  words 
are  worth  hearing,  whose  art  is  worth 
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seeing.  These  born  few  will  preach,  or 
sing,  or  paint,  in  spite  of  you;  they  will 
starve  like  grasshoppers,  rather  than  stop 
singing;  and  even  if  you  don’t  choose 
to  listen,  it  is  charitable  to  throw  them 
some  crumibs  to  keep  them  alive.  But 
the  people  who  take  to  writing  or  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  because 
they  think  it  genteel,  are  just  by  so  much 
more  contemptible  than  common  beggars, 
in  that  they  are  noisy  and  offensive  beg¬ 
gars.  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay  for 
keeping  our  poor  vagabonds  in  the  work¬ 
house;  but  not  to  pay  them  for  grinding 
organs  outside  my  door,  defacing  the 
streets  with  bills  and  caricatures,  tempt¬ 
ing  young  girls  to  read  rubbishy  novels, 
or  deceiving  the  whole  nation  to  its  ruin, 
in  a  thousand  leagues  square  of  dirtily- 
printed  falsehood,  every  morning  at 
breakfast.  Whatever  in  literature,  art, 
or  religion,  is  done  for  money,  is  poison¬ 
ous  itself;  and  doubly  deadly,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  hearing  or  seeing  of  the  noble 
literature  and  art  which  have  been  done 
for  love  and  truth.” 

There  is  truth  in  these  words,  which 
remind  us  of  much  nobler  and  statelier 
words  of  Bacon,  deploring  the  selfishness 
of  men  who  follow  learning  for  pleasure, 
or  glory  or  profit,  “and  seldom  sincerely 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of 
reason  ...  to  the  glory  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.”  Of 
ambition  Ru'skin  had  already  written: — 

"To  follow  art  for  the  sake  of  being  a 
great  man,  and  therefore  to  cast  about 
continually  for  some  means  of  achieving 
position  or  attracting  admiration,  is  the 
surest  way  of  ending  in  total  extinction.” 

By  just  this  frenzied  effort  to  attract 
attention  are  produced  those  conscious  af¬ 
fectations  and  monkey-tricks  which  often 
pass  as  style.  Ruskin  carries  us  with 
him,  too,  when  he  speaks  of  the  humility 
of  great  men  like  Scott  and  Turner,  who 
do  their  work  and  leave  others  to  talk 
about  the  dig^nity  of  literature  or  paint¬ 
ing,  lacking  all  touch  of  the  egotism  and 
self-complacency  sometimes  feh  in 
Wordsworth  or  Goethe. 

Nevertheless  there  is  subtraction  to  be 
made.  This  idea  of  selecting  and  train¬ 
ing  young  artists  at  the  public  coet,  end 
securing  work  for  them  later,  implies  a 
much  more  advanced  socialism  than  we 


have  yet  reached;  though  as  long  ago  as 
1857  Ruskin  advocated  trial-schools  for 
the  testing  of  art-facuity  among  “idle 
farm  lads  and  stupid  “  ’prentices,”  lest  we 
let  slip  some  shepherd-Giotto.  In  default 
of  such  public  provision,  how  can  artist  or 
literar3'  man  be  blamed  for  working  for 
money?  (Either  they  must  live  by  their 
work,  or  both  pursuits  must  be  left  to 
men  of  private  means — an  alternative 
that  would  rob  us  of  some  four-fifths 
of  our  available  talent,  and  withdraw 
that  most  powerful  of  incentives,  neces¬ 
sity.  Experience  of  human  sloth  and 
self-indulgence  justifies,  in  fact,  some 
admixture  of  ambition  and  desire  for 
gain  with  pure  love  of  art.  His  pro¬ 
test  holds,  indeed,  against  mechanical, 
pot-boiling  work;  still  more  against  those 
who  for  large  gains  or  wide  repute  com¬ 
pel  their  hand  to  obey  a  public  taste  ab¬ 
horrent  and  alien  from  their  heart.  There 
is  no  immortality  for  such  but  one  of 
shame.  They  have  their  reward— the 
full  purse,  the  chief  seats  at  feasts,  the 
tide  of  ignorant  and  fulsome  compli¬ 
ment,  the  gnawing  sense  of  something 
inexpressibly  dear  dishonored  and  be¬ 
trayed,  the  fading  pleasure  in  their  work, 
the  final  irrevocable  fall  of  name  and 
work  together  into  utter  darkness.  But 
such  conscious  abuse  of  talent  must  be 
very  rare:  the  mass  of  inferior  and  suc¬ 
cessful  work  is  produced  by  people  hon¬ 
estly  representative  of  their  constituency, 
and  though  its  triumph  tells  unfavorably 
on  their  betters,  it  has  its  use  and  may 
be  tolerated.  And,  short  of  prostituted 
talent,  concession  must  often  be  made 
if  a  man  is  to  have  audience  at  all. 

The  speedy  success  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Scott’s  novels,  nay,  even  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  artistry  of  Tennyson,  warns  the 
artist  that  the  public  is  not  always 
wrong.  What  if  the  Philistinism  lie  with 
himself?  The  two  most  conspicuous  cases 
of  delayed  recognition  in  our  day,  those 
of  (Browning  and  Meredith,  are  explica¬ 
ble  by  their  (perhaps  involuntary)  ad¬ 
herence  to  an  intractable  style,  which 
may  serve  them  now  at  last  by  exacting 
closer  reading,  but  will  probably  prove 
their  enemy  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

And,  while  distinction  is  a  duty,  in¬ 
tolerance  of  all  but  the  first-rate  is  il- 
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logical.  A  strongly-worded  note  against 
mediocre  poetry  revives  a  sentiment  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  'Horace,  and  stocked  by  many 
reviewers,  which  has  been  eternally  use¬ 
less.  It  never  saved  the  greatest  from 
occasional  mediocrity;  it  never  deterred 
fhe  weakest  from  their  song,  of  the  tune- 
lessness  of  which  they  were  always  un¬ 
conscious.  The  dictum,  perfectly  true 
perhaps  of  particular  poems  or  passages 
or  of  a  man’s  total  output  up  to  the 
present,  is  yet  most  unfairly  applied  to 
any  poet  as  a  whole  until  he  be  dead; 
and  even  then  we  preserve  him,  and  elab¬ 
orately  edit  him,  for  historical  compari¬ 
son.  It  is  unfair  to  the  yet  living,  as 
ignoring  the  variety  of  nature  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  the  possibility  of  growth. 
It  is  true  that  mentnl  rank  is  fixed  at 
birth,  and  that  “great  man  out  of  small, 
did  never  yet  art  or  effort  make”:  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  man  of  highest 
mental  rank  passes  through  stages  of 
feebler  skill,  poorer  taste  and  lower 
power,  and  if  we  could  enforce  this  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  second-rwte  we  should  never 
have  the  first-rate  at  all.  'Born  by  right 
divine,  a  reed  for  that  inexplicable  breath 
of  which  we  hear  the  sound  but  cannot 
tell  its  origin  or  destiny,  the  poet  must 
still  serve  his  apprenticeship  and  learn 
to  make  his  gift  visible.  Throughout 
that  period  he  must  often  be  confounded 
with,  or  ranked  below,  those  others, 
quicker  and  cleverer  craftsmen  than  he, 
who  never  knew  the  heavenly  whisper. 
If  there  are  some  who  could  distinguish 
from  the  first,  it  is  vastly  improbable 
that  any  will. 

Moreover,  poetry,  like  every  precious 
thing,  implies  a  recipient.  One-half  of 
all  effectual  value  lies,  says  Buskin,  in 
the  capacity  of  that  recipient.  In  a 
perfect  solitude  the  o«k  falls  soundless: 
in  deserts  where  no  men  abide  the  rose 
had  uncommended  died:  there  cannot 
long  be  poetry  among  a  people  deaf  to  it. 
Heirs  of  the  richest  poetical  literature 
the  world  ever  saw,  we  recognize  the 
fact  by  buying  many  copies  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Tennyson,  and  by  talking 
sometimes  of  Milton,  Wordsworth  and 
Ke>ats;  but  for  the  living  practice  and 


profession  of  this  queen  of  the  arts,  for 
the  sowers  of  the  future,  the  custodians 
of  the  grand  tradition,  we  have  neither 
sympathy  nor  shilling.  Are  there  a 
thousand  folk  in  all  our  millions  who 
ever  buy  a  volume  of  new  verse?  Rather 
the  writers  of  such  are  the  common 
gibe  of  cheap  journalist  and  the  vulgar 
smart  in  everj  section. 

The  historian  of  the  next  age  will  be 
able  to  cite,  in  witness  to  the  cultivated 
refinement  of  the  present,  that  we  didn't 
enable  Tennyson  to  marry  till  he  was 
past  forty,  kept  Browning  almost  un¬ 
known  till  old  age,  and  refused  alto¬ 
gether  a  volume  containing  no  less  a 
poem  than  Arnold’s  “Tristram  and 
leeult”;  and  that  when  we  wanted  to 
secure  a  guffaw  we  set  up  as  guy  a 
clergyman  or  a  poet.  To  thoughtful  folk 
the  humor  is  rather  lost  in  a  sense  of 
sickening  national  disgrace.  Before  re¬ 
peating  any  more  at  dinner-tables  this 
poor  cant  about  the  mediocrity  of  poetry 
and  the  dearth  of  poets,  shall  we  look 
into  that  underground  pit  where  our  own 
tastelessnees  has  thrust  them,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  yet  unstarved  and  vocal? 

Buskin  himself  was  a  poet,  always 
one  in  mind  and  heart,  though  he  early 
abandoned  the  fornral  practice  of  an 
art  for  which  his  teeming  brain  lacked 
the  necessary  patience.  Some  would 
call  him  poet,  too,  by  right  of  misery; 
but  it  is  a  sentence  that  requires,  for 
him  as  for  them,  some  reservation.  For 
God  has  given  to  painful  man  one  joy 
which  no  disappointment  can  wholly  em¬ 
bitter,  nor  sorrow  cloud,  nor  time  cor¬ 
rupt,  nor  sin  sully— 'a  light  for  his  cheer¬ 
lessness,  an  opiate  for  his  vain  crying  and 
unrest — the  joy,  I  mean,  of  setting  noble 
thoughts  in  rich  and  perfectly  ordered 
language,  and  of  waking  here  and  there 
a  kindred  joy  in  others.  It  was  one 
that  Buskin  tasted  to  the  full.  He 
digged  this  fairy  mine  of  inexhaustible 
ore.  He  clutched  this  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus  that  only  grows  by  spending.  From 
earliest  manhood  through  a  length  of 
days  he  saw  of  the  travail  of  his  soul: 
and  hence  he  was,  and  in  all,  we  trust, 
will  be,  satisfied. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Valor. 

By  BLANCHE,  LASCE,LLE,S. 


(From  the  CJornhlll  Magazine.) 


The  storm  that  gathered  has  broken,  and 
war  has  come  to  Its  birth 
The  clash  of  Its  meeting  armies  Is  echoing 
through  the  earth. 

And  the  Nations  watch,  and  wonder,  and 
tremble  with  awestruck  gaze. 

At  the  vast  Titanic  struggle  mid  the 
gloom  of  these  latter  days. 

Now  we  sit  In  our  fenced  city,  ’neath  the 
shade  of  our  olive-tree. 

And  we  reign  In  a  vast  dominion,  and 
rule  on  the  open  Sea, 

Our  throne  Is  set  securely,  and  great  Is 
our  fair  renown. 

Yet  we  know  full  well  how  we  won  our 
spurs,  and  whence  we  brought  our 
crown. 


We  have  followed  your  dauntless  armies 
through  the  tolls  of  your  great  cam¬ 
paign. 

We  have  seen  your  foes  retreating,  as 
long  ago  In  Spain 

Soult  marshalled  his  baffled  legions,  and 
evermore  gave  back. 

Till  he  fled  through  the  mountain  passes, 
with  the  Iron  Duke  on  his  track. 


Your  ships  have  gone  forth  to  battle,  with 
your  sovereign’s  standard  flown 
By  the  storm-winds  tom  and  tattered,  by 
the  winds  of  victory  blown. 

As  you  locked  Port  Arthur’s  harbour,  nor 
ever  loosed  the  key. 

While  your  armies  marched  to  Mukden, 
and  your  navy  held  the  sea. 


We  are  mighty  among  the  Nations,  and 
the  power  we  hold  Is  great; 

We  sit  In  the  Council  of  many  Kings,  and 
the  word  we  speak  has  weight. 

And  to-day  within  our  Empire’s  bounds 
the  sun  can  never  set; 

But  we  bought  It  once  with  blood  and 
tears,  and  shall  our  souls  forget? 


In  our  distant  wave-washed  kingdom  in 
silence  we  saw  and  heard. 

And  the  spirit  that  slumbers  deathless  in 
our  sea-bom  sons  was  stirred. 

For  the  tide  of  glory  rises,  and  the 
breezes,  near  and  far. 

Still  whisper  the  name  of  Nelson,  and  the 
tale  of  Trafalgar. 


We  watch  you,  oh  Little  Brothers,  and 
our  heart  is  one  with  your  heart. 

For  well  have  you  seen  the  issues  and 
good  Is  your  chosen  part. 

Your  flag  is  the  flag  of  freedom,  and 
that  Is  the  flag  we  know. 

For  we  fought  the  selfsame  battle  once, 
some  fivescore  years  ago. 


So  your  sister  Island  greets  you;  she  Is 
friend  of  your  country’s  friend. 

And  foe  to  her  foe  If  need  be,  till  your 
warfare  has  an  end. 

Till  your  children  reap  the  harvest  which 
to-day  your  heroes  sow. 

And  reaping,  rise  and  bless  them  for  the 
deeds  of  long  ago. 


Those  days  we  have  not  forgotten,  nor 
seem  they  far  away. 

When  our  blood  was  hot  within  us,  as 
yours  is  hot  to-day. 

When  we  fought  for  our  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  love  we  bore  our  land. 
For  our  King  and  our  country’s  honour, 
for  the  strength  of  our  own  right 
hand. 


When  your  Empire  as  ours  is  mighty,  on 
the  same  foundations  built. 

Of  your  treasure  wisely  lavished,  of  your 
life-blood  bravely  spilt. 

You  will  look  from  the  shores  of  safety, 
to  the  rocks  where  the  surges  met. 
And  even  as  ours  will  be  your  pride,  for 
neither  will  ye  forget. 
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The  Ideas  of  Richard  Wagner. 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Review.) 


OjXE  of  the  good  actions  of  Bau¬ 
delaire,  whose  equity  of  con¬ 
science  in  matters  of  art  was 
flawless,  may  ibe  seen  in  a 
IMimphlet  published  in  1861,  with  the  title 
“Richard  Wagner  et  Tannhauser  a 
Paris.”  In  this  i>amphlet  Baudelaire  has 
said  the  first  and  the  last  word  on  many 
of  the  problems  of  Wagner's  work;  and 
perhaps  most  decisively  on  that  problem 
of  artist  and  critic  which  has  so  often 
disturbed  the  judgment  of  reasoners  in 
the  abstract.  Can  the  same  man,  people 
have  said  of  Wagner  as  of  others,  be  a 
creator  and  also  a  thinker,  an  instinctive 
artist  aud  a  maker  of  theories?  This  is 
Baudelaire’s  answer,  and  it  is  sufficient: 

“It  would  be  a  wholly  new  event  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  if  a  critic  were  to  turn 
himself  into  a  poet,  a  Reversal  of  every 
psychic  law,  a  monstrosity;  on  the  other 
hand,  all  great  poets  become  naturally, 
inevitably,  critics.  I  pity  the  poets  who 
are  guided  solely  by  instinct;  they  seem 
to  me  incomplete.  In  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  former  there  must  come  a  crisis 
when  they  would  think  out  their  art,  dis¬ 
cover  the  obscure  laws  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  produced,  and  draw 
from  this  study  a  series  of  precepts 
whose  divine  purpose  is  infallibility  in 
ix)etic  production.  It  would  be  prodig¬ 
ious  for  a  critic  to  become  a  poet,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  not  to  contain 
a  critic.” 

The  chief  distinction  and  main  value  of 
Wagner’s  theoretical  writing  lies  in  this 
fact,  that  it  is  wholly  the  personal  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  artist  engaged  in  creative 
work,  finding  out  theories  by  the  way, 
as  he  comes  upon  obstacles  or  aids  in  the 


nature  of  things.  It  may  be  contended 
that  only  this  kind  of  criticism,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  creative  artist,  is  of  any  real 
value;  and  Wagner’s  is  for  the  most 
part  more  than  criticism,  or  the  judging 
of  existent  work;  it  is  a  building  up  of 
scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  work  to 
come.  In  “A  Communication  to  my 
Friends”  (1851),  w'hich  is  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  ideas,  he  has  taken  great  pains 
to  trace  the  unconscious,  inevitable  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  work  and  of  his  ideas.  He 
not  only  tells  us,  he  proves  to  us,  step 
by  step,  that  none  of  his  innovations 
were  “prompted  by  reflection,  but  solely 
by  practical  experience,  and  the  nature 
of  his  artistic  aim.”  In  this  philosophical 
autobiography  we  see  the  growth  of  a 
great  artist,  more  clearly  perhaps  than 
we  see  it  in  any  similar  document;  cer¬ 
tainly  in  more  precise  detail.  Wagner’s 
progress  as  an  artist  was  vital,  for  it 
was  the  progress  of  life. 

He  looked  upon  genius  as  an  immense 
receptivity,  a  receptivity  so  immense  that 
it  filled  and  overflowed  the  being,  thus 
forcing  upon  it  the  need  to  create.  And 
he  distinguished  between  the  two  kinds 
of  artist,  feminine  and  masculine;  the 
feminine  who  absorbs  only  art,  and  the 
masculine  who  absorbs  life  itself,  and 
from  life  derives  the  new  material  which 
he  will  turn  into  a  new  and  living  art. 
He  shows  us,  in  his  own  woric,  the  grad¬ 
ual  way  in  which  imitation  passed  into 
production,  the  unconscious  moulding  of 
the  stuff  of  his  art  from  within,  as  one 
need  after  another  arose;  the  way  in 
which  every  innovation  in  form  came 
from  a  single  cause:  the  necessity  “to 
convey  to  others  as  vividly  and  intelligi- 
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lily  as  possible  what  bis  own  mind’s  eye 
had  seen.”  He  learns  sometimes  from  a 
failnre.  his  failure  to  achieve  a  plan 
wrongly  attempted;  sometimes  from  a 
disappointment,  the  disappointment  of 
seeing  work  after  work  fail,  and  then 
tliat  more  hopeless  one  of  'being  applaud¬ 
ed  for  something  other  than  he  wanted 
to  do,  with  “the  good-natured  sympathy 
shown  to  a  lunatic  'by  his  friends.”  Some¬ 
times  it  is  from  a  woman  that  he  learns, 
from  an  artist- woman  like  Schroder-Dev- 
rient,  of  whom  he  says:  “The  remotest 
contact  with  this  extraordinary  woman 
electrified  me;  for  many  a  tong  year, 
down  even  to  the  present  day,  I  saw,  I 
heard,  1  felt  her  near  me,  whenever  the 
impulse  to  artistic  production  seized  me.” 
lie  learns  from  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
from  the  whistles  of  the  Jockey  Club  at 
the  first  night  of  “Tannhauser”  in  Paris, 
from  a  desperate  realisation  of  what 
opera  is,  of  what  the  theatre  is,  of  what 
the  public  is.  Nothing  ever  happens  to 
him  in  vain;  nothing  that  touches  him 
goes  by  without  his  seizing  it;  be  seizes 
nothing  from  which  he  does  not  wring 
out  its  secret,  its  secret  for  him.  Thus 
his  work  and  all  his  practical  energies 
grow  alike  out  of  the  very  soil  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  life;  thus  they  are  vital,  and 
promise  continuance  of  vitality,  as  few 
other  works  and  deeds  of  art  in  our 
time  can  be  said  to  do. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  we  owe, 
if  not  the  whole,  at  all  events  the  main 
part,  of  Wagner’s  theoretical  writing  to 
the  impossibility  of  putting  his  work  be¬ 
fore  the  public  under  the  conditions 
which  he  judged  indispensable  to  its 
proper  realization.  Writing  in  1857  on 
Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poems,  he  declares 
proudly,  “I  will  hold  by  the  experience 
that  whoever  waits  for  recognition  by 
his  foes,  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind 
nliout  himself,  must  have  indeed  his  share 
of  patience,  but  little  ground  for  self-re¬ 
liance.”  And  in  the  admirable  “Com¬ 
munication  to  My  Friends,”  he  tells  those 
friends  why  'he  addresses  them  and  not 
the  general,  indifferent  public;  and  why 
“my  friends  must  see  the  whole  of  me 
in  order  to  decide  whether  they  can  be 
wholly  my  friends.”  'He  confesses  how 
“tragical”  it  is  that,  under  modem  con¬ 
ditions,  the  artist  must  address  'himself 


to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  ti»e 
feeling;  and  this  alike  in  his  work  and  in 
his  attempt  to  explain  that  work  to  the 
world  which  refuses  to  let  him  achieve 
it.  'So  early  as  1857  he  decides,  solemn¬ 
ly,  publicly,  that  he  will  write  no  more 
theory;  twenty-five  years  before  the 
building  of  the  theatre  at  'Bayreuth  he 
announces  his  plans,  absolutely  com¬ 
pleted,  and  declares,  “Only  with  my 
work  shall  you  see  me  again!” 

To  read  the  pages  which  come  after 
(by  far  the  larger  half  of  the  prose 
works)  is  to  follow  step  by  step  what 
seems  a  life’s  tragedy;  only  that  it  is  to 
end,  one  knows,  as  a  Divine  Comedy.  A 
few  ideas,  a  few  needs,  growing  more 
and  more  precise,  adjusted  more  and 
more  definitely  within  their  own  limits, 
we  find  repeated  and  reiterated,  without 
haste  and  without  rest,  through  book, 
article,  letter,  speech.  All  this  gathered 
energy  presses  forward  in  one  direction, 
and  from  all  points,  with  an  attack  as  of 
the  Japanese  on  Port  Arthur,  unwearia- 
ble,  self-forgetful,  scientific.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  that  we 
get  theory  for  theory’s  sake,  in  by  no 
means  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
work:  discussions  of  religion  (partly 
against  Nietzschel),  of  civilization  (party 
on  behalf  of  Oobineau),  dreams  that  had 
always  been  his,  prophesyings,  doctrine; 
a  kind  of  “Letter-day  Pamphlets,”  or 
that  dogma  into  which  the  last  words  of 
a  great  artist  so  often  harden. 

Wagner’s  fundamental  ideas,  with  the 
precise  and  detailed  statement  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  conception  of  art,  and 
of  that  work  of  art  which  it  was  his  un¬ 
ceasing  endeavor  to  create,  or  rather  to 
organise,  are  contained  In  two  of  the 
earliest  of  his  prose  writings,  “The  'Art¬ 
work  of  the  Future**  (1849)  and  “Opera 
and  Drama”  (1851).  Everything  else  in 
his  theoretical  writing  is  a  confirmation, 
or  a  correction,  or  (very  rarely)  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
these  two  books;  and  their  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  is  so  essential  to  any  realisa¬ 
tion  of  why  Wagner  did  what  he  did, 
that  'I  shall  attempt  to  give  as  complete 
a  summary  as  possible  of  the  main  ideas 
contained  in  them,  as  much  as  possible 
in  his  own  words. 

Here  and  elsewhere  all  my  quotations 
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will  be  taken  from  the  monumental 
translation  of  ‘Wagner’s  prose  works  by 
(Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis,  a  heroic  un¬ 
dertaking,  achieved  nobly.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  Wagner  (and  especially  of  these 
two  books)  is  a  task  of  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  can  never  quite  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  concluded.  Wagner’s  prose, 
his  earlier  prose  particularly,  is  clouded 
by  the  smoke  of  German  metaphysics  and 
contorted  by  the  ruthless  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  the  German  temperament.  He 
will  leave  nothing  unsaid,  even  if  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  saying  clearly  what 
he  wants  to  say.  And  he  does  somehow 
say  things  that  have  never  been  said 
■before,  or  never  from  so  neair  the  roots. 
Often  he  says  them  picturesquely,  al¬ 
ways  truthfully,  energetically,  and,  above 
all,  logically;  rarely  with  much  ease  or 
charm.  He  is  terribly  in  earnest;  and 
words  are  things  to  be  used  for  their 
precise  and  honest  purposes.  He  takes 
them  captive,  thrusts  them  together  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  lets  the  chains 
clank  'between  them.  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  expected  that  even  Mr.  Ellis,  with 
his  knowledge,  skill,  and  patience,  should 
have  been  able  to  make  Wagner  always 
what  is  called  readable;  and  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  fidelity  to  the  sense  and  words 
of  the  original,  there  are  times  (especially 
in  those  difficult  early  volumes)  when 
what  we  read  may  indeed  'be  strictly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  German  text,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  strictly  English.  With  a 
courtesy  for  which  one  has  little  prece¬ 
dent,  he  has  permitted  me  on  occasion  to 
modify  a  word  here  and  there  in  my 
quotations. 

In  “The  Art-work  of  the  Future” 
Wagner  defines  art  as  “an  immediate 
vital  act,”  the  expression  of  man,  as 
man  is  the  expression  of  nature. 

“The  first  and  truest  fount  of  art  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  the  impulse  that  urges 
from  life  into  the  work  of  krt;  for  it  is 
the  impulse  to  bring  the  unconscious, 
instinctive  principle  of  life  to  understand¬ 
ing  and  acknowledgment  as  necessity.” 

“Art  is  an  inbred  craving  of  the  nat¬ 
ural,  genuine,  and  uncorrupted  man,” 
not  an  artificial  product,  and  not  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  mind  only,  which  produces  sci¬ 
ence,  but  of  that  deeper  impulse  which 
U  unconscious.  From  this  unconscious 


impulse,  this  need,  come  all  great  crea¬ 
tions,  all  great  inventions;  conscious  in¬ 
tellect  does  but  exploit  and  splinter  those 
direct  impulses  which  come  straight  from 
the  people.  The  people  alone  can  feel  “a 
common  and  collective  want”;  without 
this  want  there  can  be  no  need;  without 
need  no  necessary  action;  where  there 
is  no  necessary  action,  caprice  enters, 
and  caprice  is  the  mother  of  all  unnat- 
nralness.  Out  of  caprice,  or  an  imag¬ 
ined  need,  come  luxury,  fashion,  and  the 
whole  art  traffic  of  our  shameless  age. 

“Only  from  life,  from  which  alone  can 
even  the  need  for  her  grow  up,  can  art 
obtain  her  matter  and  her  form;  but 
where  life  is  modelled  upon  fashion,  art 
can  never  fashion  anything  from  life.” 
(Works,  i.,  86.  ) 

In  his  consideration  of  art  Wagner 
sets  down  two  broad  divisions;  art  as 
derived  directly  from  man,  and  art  as 
shaped  by  man  from  the  stuff  of  nature. 
In  the  first  division  he  sets  dance  (or 
motion),  tone,  and  poetry,  in  which  man 
is  himself  the  subject  and  agent  of  his 
own  artistic  treatment;  in  the  second, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  in 
which  man  “extends  the  longing  for  artis¬ 
tic  portrayal  to  the  objects  of  surround¬ 
ing,  allied,  ministering  nature.” 

The  ground  of  all  human  art  is  bodily 
motion.  Into  bodily  motion  comes  rhythm, 
which  is  “the  mind  of  dance  and  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  tone.”  Tone  is  “the  heart  of 
man,  through  which  dance  and  poetry  are 
brought  to  mutual  understanding.”  This 
organic  being  is  “clothed  upon  with  the 
flesh  of  the  word.”  Thus,  in  the  purely 
human  arts,  we  rise  from  bodily  motion 
to  poetry,  to  which  man  adds  himself  as 
singer  and  actor;  and  we  have  at  once 
the  lyric  art-work  out  of  which  comes 
the  perfected  form  of  lyric,  drama.  This, 
as  he  conceives  it,  is  to  arise  when  “the 
pride  of  all  three  arts  in  their  own  self- 
sufficiency  shall  break  to  pieces  and  pass 
over  into  love  for  one  another.”  At¬ 
tempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to 
combine  them,  conspicuously  in  opera; 
but  the  failure  of  opera  comes  from  “a 
compact  of  three  egoisms,”  without  mu¬ 
tual  giving  as  well  as  taking. 

The  limits  of  dance  are  evident;  mere 
motion  can  go  no  further  than  pantomime 
and  ballet.  What  then  are  the  limits  of 
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tone?  Harmony  is  the  unbounded  sea; 
rhythm  and  melody,  in  which  dance  and 
poetry  regain  their  own  true  essence,  are 
the  limiting  shores  to  this  unbounded  sea. 
Yet,  within  the  confines  of  these  shores, 
the  sea  is  for  ever  tossing,  for  ever  fali- 
ing  back  upon  itself.  Christianity  first 
set  bounds  to  it  with  words,  “the  tone¬ 
less,  fluid,  scattering  word  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  creed.”  When  the  limits  of  this 
narrow  word  were  broken,  and  the  sea 
again  let  loose,  an  arbitrary  measure  was 
set  upon  it  from  without,  counterpoint, 
“the  mathematics  of  feeling,”  the  claim 
of  tone  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  unrelated 
to  nature,  a  matter  of  the  intellect  in¬ 
stead  of  a  voice  of  the  heart.  Life,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  extinct,  for  there  arose 
the  folk-tune,  with  its  twin-born  folk¬ 
song;  which,  however,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  makers  of  music  and  turned  into 
the  aria:  “not  the  beating  heart  of  the 
nightingale,  but  only  its  warbling  throat.” 
Then,  out  of  that  unending  source,  bodily 
motion,  expressed  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
dance,  came  the  final  achievement  of 
instrumental  music,  the  symphony,  which 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  harmonised 
dance.  Beethoven  carries  instrumental 
music  to  the  verge  of  speech,  and  there 
pauses;  then,  in  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
in  which  he  calls  in  the  word,  “redeems 
music  out  of  her  own  peculiar  element 
into  the  realm  of  universal  art.”  Be¬ 
yond  what  Beethoven  has  there  done 
with  music,  “no  further  step  is  xmssible, 
for  upon  it  the  perfect  art-work  of  the 
future  alone  can  follow,  the  universal 
drama  to  which  he  has  forged  for  us  the 
key.” 

But  poetry,  has  that  also  its  limits? 
Literary  poetry  still  exists,  even  the  lit¬ 
erary  drama,  written,  as  Goethe  wrote 
it,  from  outside,  as  by  one  playing  on  a 
lifeless  instrument;  even  “the  unheard- 
of— drama  written  for  dumb  reading!” 
But  poetry  was  once  a  living  thing,  a 
thing  spoken  and  sung;  it  arose  from 
the  midst  of  the  people,  and  was  kept 
alive  by  them,  alike  as  epic,  lyric,  and 
drama.  “Tragedy  flourished  for  just  so 
long  as  it  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people,”  and,  at  its  greatest  moment, 
among  the  Greeks,  “the  poetic  purpose” 
rose  singly  to  life  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  arts  of  dance  and  tone,  as  the  head 


of  the  full-fledged  human  being.  Where 
we  see  tragedy  supreme  in  Shakespeare 
and  music  supreme  in  Beethoven  we  see 
two  great  halves  of  one  universal  whole. 
It  remains  for  the  art  of  the  future  to 
combine  these  two  halves  in  one;  and, 
in  the  process  of  joining,  all  the  other 
arts,  those  arts  not  derived  directly  from 
man  but  shaped  by  man  from  the  stuff 
of  nature,  will  find  their  place,  ao  they 
help  towards  the  one  result. 

The  sections  which  follow,  dealing  with 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
form  a  special  pleading  to  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  much  attention. 
Each  art  may  indeed  legitimately  enough 
be  utilised  in  the  production  and  per¬ 
formance  of  such  an  art-work  as  Wag¬ 
ner  indicates,  and  as  he  actually  pro¬ 
duced  and  performed;  architecture  build¬ 
ing  the  theatre,  sculpture  teaching  man 
his  own  bodily  beauty  and  the  beauty 
and  .significance  of  his  grouping  and 
movement  on  the  stage,  and  painting 
creating  a  landscape  which  shall  seem 
to  set  this  human  figure  in  the  midst  of 
nature  Itself.  In  going  further  than  this, 
in  asserting  that  sculpture  is  to  give 
place  to  the  human  <body,  and  painting  to 
limit  itself  to  the  imitation  of  nature 
as  a  background  of  stage-scenery  for  the 
actor,  we  see  the  German.  We  see  also 
the  propagandist,  who  has  a  doctrine  to 
prove;  perhaps  the  enthusiast,  who  has 
convinced  himself  of  what  he  desires  to 
believe.  In  his  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  he  goes  one  step  further,  and 
Identifies  the  poet  and  the  performer; 
then  finds  in  the  performer  “the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  all  the  artists,”  and,  in  that  fel¬ 
lowship,  the  community  of  the  people, 
who,  having  felt  the  want,  have  found 
out  the  way.  “The  perfectly  artistic  i)er- 
former  is  therefore  the  unit  man  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  essence  of  the  human  species 
by  the  utmost  evolution  of  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  nature.  The  place  in  which  this 
wondrous  process  comes  to  pass  is  the 
theatric  stage;  the  collective  art-work 
which  it  brings  to  the  light  of  day,  the 
drama.” 

In  a  letter  to  Berlioz,  written  in  1860, 
Wagner  reminds  his  critic— who  has 
chosen  to  fasten  upon  him  the  title  “Mu¬ 
sic  of  the  Future”  (the  hostile  invention 
of  a  Professor  Bischoff  of  Cologne) — 
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that  the  essay  was  written  at  a  time 
when  “a  violent  crisis  in  his  life”  (the 
Revolution  of  1848.  and  his  exile  from 
Germany)  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  him 
from  the  practice  of  his  art. 

‘‘I  asked  myself,”  he  says,  “what  posi¬ 
tion  art  should  occupy  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic,  so  as  to  inspire  it  with  a  reverence 
that  could  never  be  profaned;  and,  not 
to  be  merely  building  castles  in  the  air, 
I  took  my  stand  on  the  position  which 
art  once  occupied  towards  the  public  life 
of  the  Greeks”  (iii.,  289). 

In  the  30,000  Greeks  assembled  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  tragedy  of  Aeschylus  he  found 
the  one  ideal  public;  and,  in  the  whole 
situation,  a  suggestion  towards  an  art 
which  should  be  no  pedantic  revival  of 
that,  but  a  similar  union  of  the  arts,  in 
the  proportions  demanded  by  their  pres¬ 
ent  condition  and  by  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  For,  as  no  one  has 
realised  more  clearly,  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  art-work;  but  each  age  must  have 
its  own  art-work,  as  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  age  ceases  to  be  living  and  becomes 
monumental.  “The  Shakespeare  who 
can  alone  be  of  value  to  us  is  the  ever 
new  creative  poet  who,  now  and  in  all 
ages,  is  to  that  age  what  Shakespeare 
was  to  his  own  age.” 

“Opera  and  Drama,”  which  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  “The  Art-work  of  the  Future,” 
was  written  at  Zurich  in  four  months. 
In  a  letter  to  Uhlig,  written  on  January 
20,  1851,  Wagner  says: 

“The  first  part  is  the  shortest  and 
easiest,  perhaps  also  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing;  the  second  goes  deeper,  and  the 
third  goes  right  to  the  bottom.”  (Works, 
ii.,  viii.) 

In  the  dedication  to  the  second  edition 
(1868)  he  says: 

“My  desire  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  and  to  shirk  no  detail  that,  in 
my  opinion,  might  make  the  difficult 
subject  of  aesthetic  analysis  intelligible 
to  simple  feeling,  betrayed  me  into  a 
stubbornness  of  style  which,  to  the  reader 
who  looks  merely  for  entertainment,  and 
is  not  directly  interested  in  the  subject 
itself,  is  extremely  likely  to  seem  a  be¬ 
wildering  diffnseness”  (Ib.  ii.,  6). 

.“Opera  and  Drama”  is  an  attempt  to 
state,  in  minute  particulars,  what  “The 
Art-work  of  the  Future”  stated  in  gen¬ 


eral  terms.  It  is  based  upon  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fundamental  error  in  the 
construction  of  opera:  “that  a  means  of 
expression  (music)  has  been  made  the 
end,  while  the  end  of  expression  (drama) 
has  been  made  a  means.”  How  fatal 
have  ibeen  the  results  of  this  fundamental 
error,  can  be  realised  only  when  it  is  seen 
how  many  of  the  greatest  musicians  have 
thus  spent  their  best  energies  in  explor¬ 
ing  a  labyrinth  which  does  but  lead 
back,  through  many  vain  wanderings,  to 
the  starting-point. 

The  musical  basis  of  opera  was  the 
aria,  i.  e.,  “the  folk-song  as  rendered  by 
the  art-singer  before  the  world  of  rank 
and  quality,  but  with  its  word-poem  left 
out  and  replaced  by  the  product  of  the 
art-poet  to  that  end  composed.”  The 
performer  was  rightly  the  basis  of  the 
performance,  but  a  basis  set  awry;  for 
the  performer  was  chosen  only  for  his 
dexterity  in  song,  not  for  his  skill  as 
an  actor.  Dance  and  dance-tune,  “bor¬ 
rowed  just  as  waywardly  from  the  folk- 
dance  and  its  tune  as  was  the  operatic 
aria  from  the  folk-song,  joined  forces 
with  the  singer  in  all  the  sterile  immisci- 
bility  of  unnatural  things.”  Between 
these  alien  elements  a  shifting  plank- 
bridge  was  thrown  across— recitative— 
which  is  no  more  than  the  intoning  of 
the  Church,  fixed  by  ritual  into  “an  arid 
resemblance  to,  without  the  reality  of, 
speech,”  and  varied  a  little  by  musical 
caprice  for  the  convenience  of  opera. 

This  unsound  structure  was  untouched 
by  the  theory  and  practice  of  Gluck, 
whose  “revolution”  was  no  more  than  a 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  composer 
against  the  domination  of  the  singer. 
The  singer  was  made  to  render  more 
faithfully  the  music  which  the  composer 
set  before  him ;  but  the  poet  “still  looked 
up  to  the  composer  with  the  deepest 
awe,”  and  no  nearer  approach  was  made 
to  drama.  In  Spontini  we  see  the  logical 
filling  out  of  the  fixed  forms  of  opera 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Along  these  lines 
nothing  further  can  be  done;  it  is  for 
the  poet  to  step  into  the  place  usurped 
by  the  musician.  The  poet  did  nothing, 
but  still  continued  to  work  to  order,  not 
once  daring  to  pursue  a  real  dramatic 
aim.  He  contented  himself  with  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases,  the  make-believe  of  rhet- 
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one,  straitened  to  the  measure  of  the  opera  comes  to  an  end.  It  was  at  an  end 

musician’s  fixed  forms,  knowing  that  to  when  the  unconscious  seedling  of  its  be- 

make  his  characters  speak  “in  brief  and  ing  had  evolved  to  naked  and  conscious 
definite  terms,  surcharged  with  meaning,’’  bloom”  (Ib.  ii.,  45). 
would  have  caused  his  instant  dismissal.  The  one  genuine,  yet  futile,  attempt  to 
Thus  music,  which  in  the  nature  of  produce  living  opera  was  the  attempt  of 
things  can  only  be  expression,  is  seen  Weber,  who  saw  in  opera  only  melody, 

endeavouring  to  fill  the  place  of  that  and  who  went  to  the  true  source,  to  the 

which  is  to  be  expressed,  to  be  itself  its  folk-song,  for  his  melody.  But  he  saw 

own  object.  only  the  flower  of  the  woods,  and  plucked 

“Such  a  music  is  no  longer  any  music,  it,  taking  it  where  it  could  but  fade  and 
but  a  fantastic  hybrid  emanation  from  die,  because  it  had  lost  the  sustenance 

poetry  and  music,  which,  in  truth,  can  of  its  root.  On  his  heels  came  Auber, 

only  materialise  itself  as  caricature”  and  then  Rossini  himself,  who  pilfered 

(Works,  ii.,  33).  national  melodies  and  stuck  them  to- 

Mozart’s  importance  in  the  history  of  gether  like  a  dressmaker  giving  variety 
opera  is  this,  that,  taking  the  forms  as  to  an  old  dress.  The  chorus  came  for- 
he  found  them,  he  filled  them  with  living  ward,  and  played  at  being  the  people; 
music,  setting  whatever  words  were  and  there  were  “motley,  conglomerate 
given  him,  and  giving  those  words  “the  surroundings,  without  a  centre  to  sur- 
utmost  musical  expression  of  which  round.”  Music  tried  to  be  outlandish, 
their  last  particle  of  sense  was  capable.”  to  express  nothing,  but  in  a  more  uncom- 
Had  Mozart  met  a  poet  who  could  have  mon  way.  Opera  became  French,  and, 
given  him  the  foundation  for  his  musical  partly  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
interpretation,  he  would  have  solved  the  Beethoven,  neo-romantic, 
problem  for  himself,  unconsciously,  by  Until  Beethoven  had  done  what  he  did, 
mere  sincerity  to  his  genius  for  musical  no  one  could  have  been  quite  certain 

expression.  “that  the  expression  of  an  altogether 

After  Mozart,  in  whom  form  was  noth-  definite,  a  clearly  intelligible  individual 
ing  and  the  musical  spirit  everything,  content,  was  in  truth  impossible  in  this 
came  imitators  who  fancied  they  were  language  that  had  only  fitted  itself  for 
imitating  Mozart  when  they  copied  his  conveying  the  general  character  of  an 
form.  It  was  Rossini  who  showed  how  emotion”:  the  language,  that  is,  of  abso- 
hollow  that  form  really  was;  and  he  did  lute  music.  Beethoven  attempts  “to 
so  by  reducing  aria,  the  essence  of  opera,  reach  the  artistically  necessary  within 
to  its  own  real  essence,  melody.  In  the  an  inartistically  Impossible”;  he  chooses, 
folk-song  words  and  tune  had  always  in  music,  a  form  which  “often  seems  the 
grown  together;  in  the  opera  there  had  mere  capricious  venting  of  a  whim,  and 
been  always  some  pretence  of  character!-  which,  loosed  from  any  purely  musical 
sation.  Rossini  abandoned  everything  cohesion,  is  only  bound  together  by  the 
but  just  “naked,  ear-delighting,  absolute-  bond  of  a  poetic  purpose  impossible  to 
melodic  melody,”  a  delicious  meaningless  render  into  music  with  full  poetic  plain- 
souud.  “What  reflection  and  aesthetic  ness.”  Thus,  much  of  his  later  work 
speculation  had  built  up,  Rossini’s  opera-  seems  to  be  so  many  sketches  for  a  pic- 
melodies  pulled  down  and  blew  into  noth-  ture  which  he  could  never  make  visible 
ing,  like  a  baseless  dream.”  Rossini  gave  in  all  its  outlines. 

every  one  what  he  wanted.  He  gave  the  What  in  Beethoven  was  a  “struggle 
singer  what  he  wanted,  display;  and  the  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  basis  of  mu- 

player  what  he  wanted,  again  display;  sical  language”  has  been  seized  upon  by 

and  the  poet  a  long  rest,  and  leave  to  later  composers  only  in  its  external  con- 

rhyme  as  he  chose.  Above  all  he  gave  trasts,  excesses,  inarticulate  voices  of 

the  public  what  it  wanted;  not  the  peo-  joy  and  despair,  and  made  the  basis  of 

pie,  but  that  public  which  need  only  be  a  wholly  artificial  construction,  in  which 

named  to  be  realised,  the  modern  opera  “a  programme  reciting  the  heads  of  some 
public.  subject  taken  from  nature  or  human  life 

“With  Rossini  the  real  life-history  of  was  pot  into  the  hearer’s  hands;  and  it 
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was  left  to  his  imaginative  talent  to  in¬ 
terpret,  in  keeping  with  the  hint  once 
given,  all  the  musical  freaks  that  one’s 
unchecked  license  might  now  let  loose  in 
motley  chaos”  (ii„  74). 

Berlioz  seized  upon  what  was  most 
chaotic  in  the  sketchwork  of  Beethoven, 
and,  using  it  as  a  misunderstood  magic 
symbol,  called  unnatural  visions  about 
him. 

“What  he  had  to  say  to  people  was  so 
wonderful,  so  unwonted,  so  entirely  un¬ 
natural,  that  he  could  never  have  said 
it  out  in  homely,  simple  words;  he  need¬ 
ed  a  huge  array  of  the  most  complicated 
machines  in  order  to  proclaim,  by  the 
help  of  many-wheeled  and  delicately-ad¬ 
justed  mechanism,  what  a  simple  human 
organism  could  not  possibly  have  uttered, 
just-because  it  was  so  entirely  unhuman. 
.  .  .  Each  height  and  depth  of  this 
mechanism’s  capacity  has  Berlioz  ex¬ 
plored,  with  the  result  of  developing  a 
positively  astounding  knowledge;  and,  if 
we  mean  to  recognise  the  inventors  of 
our  present  industrial  machinery  as  the 
benefactors  of  modern  State-humanity, 
then  we  must  worship  Berlioz  as  the 
veritable  saviour  of  our  world  of  absolute 
music;  for  he  has  made  it  possible  to 
musicians  to  produce  the  most  wonderful 
effect  from  the  emptiest  and  most  inar¬ 
tistic  content  of  their  music-making,  by 
an  unheard-of  marshalling  of  mere  me¬ 
chanical  means”  (ii.,  76). 

In  Berlioz,  Wagner  admits,  “there 
dwelt  a  genuine  artistic  stress”;  but 
Berlioz  was  but  a  “tragic  sacrifice.”  His 
orchestra  was  annexed  by  the  opera-com¬ 
poser;  and  its  “splintered  and  atomic 
melodies”  were  now  lifted  from  the  or¬ 
chestra  into  the  voice  itself.  The  result 
was  .  Meyerbeer,  who,  when  Wagner 
wrote,  could  be  alluded  to,  without  need 
of  naming,  as  the  most  famous  opera- 
composer  of  modern  times. 

Weber,  in  “Euryanthe,”  had  endeav¬ 
oured  in  vain  to  make  a  coherent  dra¬ 
matic  structure  out  of  two  contradictory 
elements,  “absolute,  self-sufficing  melody 
and  unflinchingly  true  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion.”  Meyerbeer  attempted  the  same 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  effect,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Rossini  melody.  Thus, 
while  “Weber  wanted  a  drama  that  could 
pass  with  all  its  members,  with  every 


scenic  nuance,  into  his  noble,  soulful  mel¬ 
ody,  Meyerbeer,  on  the  contrary,  wanted 
a  monstrous  piebald,  historico-romantic, 
diabolico  -  religious,  fanatico  -  libidinous, 
sacro-frivolous,  mysterio-criminal,  auto- 
lyco-sentimental  dramatic  hotch-potch, 
therein  to  find  material  for  a  curious 
chimeric  music — a  want  which,  owing  to 
the  indomitable  buckram  of  his  musical 
temperament,  could  never  be  quite  suita¬ 
bly  supplied”  (ii.,  94). 

In  his  summing-up  of  the  whole  discus¬ 
sion  on  opera  and  the  nature  of  music, 
Wagner  tells  us  that  the  secret  of  the 
barrenness  of  modern  music  lies  in  this, 
that  music  is  a  woman  who  gives  birth 
but  does  not  beget. 

“Just  as  the  living  folk’s-melody  is  in¬ 
separable  from  the  living  folk’s-poem,  at 
pain  of  organic  death,  so  can  music’s 
organism  never  bear  the  true,  the  living 
melody,  except  it  first  be  fecundated  by 
the  poet’s  thought.  Music  is  the  bearing 
woman,  the  poet  the  begetter;  and  music 
had  therefore  reached  the  innnacle  of 
madness  when  she  wanted  not  only  to 
bear,  but  to  beget”  (ii.,  110). 

He  turns,  therefore,  to  the  poet. 

The  second  part  of  “Opera  and  Drama” 
is  concerned  with  “The  Play  and  the 
Nature  of  Dramatic  Poetry.”  Wagner 
first  clears  the  way  for  his  theory  by 
pointing  out  that,  when  Lessing,  in  bis 
“Laocoon,”  mapped  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  arts,  he  was  concerned,  in  poetry, 
only  with  that  art  as  a  thing  to  be  read, 
even  when  he  touches  on  drama;  and 
that,  figuring  it  as  addressed  wholly  to 
the  imagination,  not  to  the  sight  and 
hearing,  he  was  rightly  anxious  only  to 
preserve  its  purity;  that  is,  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  imagination 
to  grasp  it.  But,  just  as  the  piano  is 
an  abstract  and  toneless  redaction  back¬ 
ward  through  the  organ,  the  stringed 
instrument,  and  the  wind  instrument, 
from  the  “oldest,  truest,  most  beautiful 
organ  of  music,”  the  human  voice,  so, 
if-  we  trace  back  the  literary  drama,  or 
indeed  any  form  of  poetry,  we  shall  find 
its  origin  in  the  tone  of  human  speech, 
which  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  sing¬ 
ing  tone. 

Modern  drama  has  a  twofold  origin; 
through  Shakespeare  from  the  romance, 
and  through  Racine  from  misunderstood 
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Greek  tragedy.  At  the  thne  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  poetry  was  found  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  poem,  which  had  culminated  in  the 
fantastic  romance  of  Ariosto.  To  this 
fantastic  romance  Shakespeare  gave 
inner  meaning  and  outward  show;  he 
took  the  inconsequential  and  unlimited 
stage  of  the  mummers  and  mystery-play¬ 
ers,  narrowed  his  action  to  the  limits  of 
the  spectator’s  attention,  but,  through 
the  conditions  of  that  stage,  left  the 
representation  of  the  scene  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  and  thus  left  open  a  door  to  all  that 
was  vague  and  unlimited  in  romance  and 
history.  In  France  and  Italy  the  drama, 
played,  not  before  the  people,  but  in 
princes’  palaces,  was  copied  externally 
from  ancient  drama.  A  fixed  scene  was 
taken  as  its  first  requirement,  and  thus 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  construct  from 
without  inwards,  “from  mechanism  to 
life”:  talk  on  the  scene,  action  behind 
the  scene.  Drama  passed  over  into  opera, 
which  was  thus  “the  premature  bloom  on 
an  unripe  fruit,  grown  from  an  unnat¬ 
ural,  artificial  soil.” 

It  was  in  Germany,  in  whose  soil  the 
drama  has  never  taken  root,  that  a  mon¬ 
grel  thing,  which  is  still  rampant  on  the 
European  stage,  came  into  being.  When 
Shakespeare  was  brought  over  to  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  opera  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  stage,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  actualise  his  scenes,  upon  which 
it  was  discovered  that  dramatised  his¬ 
tory  or  romance  was  only  possible  so 
long  as  the  scene  need  only  be  suggested. 
In  the  attempt  to  actualise  Shakespeare’s 
mental  pictures,  all  the  resources  of 
mechanism  were  employed  in  vain;  and 
the  plays  themselves  were  cut  and  al¬ 
tered  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  a  possible  realistic  representa¬ 
tion.  It  was  seen  that  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  could  only  be  realised  under 
its  primitive  conditions,  with  the  scene 
left  wholly  to  the  imagination.  Em¬ 
bodied,  it  became,  so  far  as  embodiment 
was  possible,  “an  unsurveyable  mass  of 
realisms  and  actualisms.” 

It  remained  therefore  evident  that  the 
nature  of  romance  can  never  wholly  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  nature  of  drama;  that, 
as  an  art  in  which  drama  was  at  once 
its  inner  essence  and  its  embodied  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  drama  of  Shakespeare  re¬ 


mained,  as  a  form,  imperfect.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  consciousness  was  that  the 
poet  either  wrote  literary  dramas  for 
reading,  or  attempted  an  artificial  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  antique.  Such  was  the 
drama  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Goethe, 
after  repeated  attempts,  produces  his 
only  organic  work  in  “Faust,”  which  is 
dramatic  only  in  form,  and  in  “Wilhelm 
Meister,”  which  returns  frankly  to  ro¬ 
mance.  Schiller  “hovers  between  heaven 
and  earth”  in  an  attempt  to  turn  history 
into  romance,  and  romance  into  classical 
drama.  Both,  and  all  that  resulted  from 
both,  prove  “that  our  literary  drama  is 
every  whit  as  far  removed  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  drama  as  the  pianoforte  from  the 
symphonic  song  of  human  voices;  that 
in  the  modern  drama  we  can  arrive  at 
the  production  of  poetry  only  by  the  most 
elaborate  devices  of  literary  mechanism, 
just  as  on  the  pianoforte  we  only  arrive 
at  the  production  of  music  through  the 
most  complicated  devices  of  technical 
mechanism — in  either  case,  a  soulless 
poetry,  a  toneless  music.” 

The  stuff  of  the  modern  drama,  then, 
being  romance,  what  is  the  difference 
between  this  romance  and  the  myth 
which  was  the  stuff  of  ancient  Greek 
drama?  Myth  Wagner  defines  as  “the 
poem  of  a  life-view  in  common,”  the  in¬ 
stinctive  creation  of  the  imagination  of 
primitive  man  working  upon  his  aston¬ 
ished  and  uncomprehending  view  of  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena.  “The  incomparable 
thing  about  the  mythos  is  that  it  is  true 
for  all  time,  and  its  content,  how  close 
soever  its  compression,  is  inexhaustible 
throughout  the  ages.”  The  poet’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  merely  to  expound  the  myth  by 
expressing  it  in  action,  an  action  which 
should  be  condensed  and  unified  from  it, 
ns  it,  in  its  turn,  had  been  a  condensa¬ 
tion  and  unification  of  the  primitive 
view  of  nature. 

The  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
derived  from  the  mingling  of  two  mythic 
cycles,  the  Christian  legend  and  the  Ger¬ 
manic  saga.  Christian  legend  can  only 
present  pictures,  or,  transfigured  by  mu¬ 
sic,  render  moments  of  ecstasy,  which 
must  remain  “blends  of  colour  without 
drawing.”  The  essence  of  drama  is  living 
action,  in  its  progress  towards  a  clearly 
defined  end;  whereas  Christianity,  being 
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a  passage  through  life  to  the  transfig¬ 
uration  of  death,  “must  perforce  begin 
with  the  storm  of  life,  to  weaken  down 
its  movement  to  the  final  swoon  of  dying 
out.”  The  Germanic  saga  begins  with  a 
myth  older  than  Christianity,  then,  when 
Christianity  has  seized  upon  it,  becomes 
“a  swarm  of  actions  whose  true  idea 
appears  to  us  unfathomable  and  capri¬ 
cious,  because  their  motives,  resting  on 
a  view  of  life  quite  alien  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s,  had  been  lost  to  the  poet.”  For¬ 
eign  stuffs  are  patched  upon  it;  and  it 
becomes  wholly  unreal  and  outlandish, 
a  medley  of  adventures,  from  whose  im¬ 
aginary  pictures,  however,  men  turned 
to  track  them  in  reality,  by  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  by  the  scientific  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  intellect.  Nature,  meanwhile, 
unchanged,  awaits  a  new  interpretation. 

The  first  step  in  this  interpretation  is 
to  seize  and  represent  actual  things  as 
they  are,  individually.  History  comes 
forward  with  a  more  bewildering  mass 
of  material  than  fancy  had  ever  found 
for  itself;  and  from  this  tangle  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings  the  essence  of  the 
man  is  to  be  unravelled.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  romance-writer,  not  by  the 
dramatist.  The  drama,  which  is  organic, 
presupposes  all  those  surroundings  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  romance-writer 
to  develop  before  us.  The  romance- 
writer  works  from  without  inwards,  the 
dramatist  from  within  outwards.  And 
now,  going  one  step  further,  and  turning 
to  actual  life  as  it  exists  before  our  eyes, 
the  poet  can  no  longer  “extemporise 
artistic  fancies”;  he  can  only  render  the 
whole  horror  of  what  lies  naked  before 
him;  “he  needs  only  to  feel  pity,  and 
at  once  his  passion  becomes  a  vital 
force.”  Actual  things  draw  him  out  of 
the  contemplation  of  actual  things;  the 
poem  turns  to  journalism,  the  stuff  of 
poetrj'  becomes  politics.  It  was  Napo¬ 
leon  who  said  to  Goethe  that,  in  the  mod¬ 
em  world,  politics  play  the  part  of  fate 
in  the  ancient  world. 

“The  Greek  Fate  is  the  inner  nature- 
necessity,  from  which  the  Greek— be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  understand  it — sought 
refuge  in  the  arbitrary  political  state. 
Our  Fate  is  the  arbitrary  political  state, 
which  to  us  shows  itself  as  an  outer 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  society; 


and  from  this  we  seek  refuge  in  the  na¬ 
ture-necessity,  because  we  have  learnt 
to  understand  the  latter,  and  have  recog¬ 
nised  it  as  the  conditionment  of  our  being 
and  ail  its  shapings”  (Works,  ii.,  179). 

In  the  myth  of  Oedipus  is  seen  a  pro¬ 
phetic  picture  of  the  “whole  history  of 
mankind,  from  the  beginnings  of  society 
to  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  State.” 
The  modern  State  is  a  necessity  of  an 
artificial  and  inorganic  kind;  it  is  not, 
as  society  (arising  from  the  family,  and 
working  through  love  rather  than  through 
law)  should  rightly  be,  “the  free  self- 
determining  of  the  individuality.”  With¬ 
in  these  artificial  bounds  of  the  State 
only  thought  is  free;  and  the  poet  who 
would  render  the  conflict  between  the 
individual  and  the  State  must  content 
himself  with  appealing  to  the  under¬ 
standing;  he  cannot  appeal  to  the  under¬ 
standing  through  the  feeling.  Dramatic 
art  is  “the  emotionalising  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,”  for.  in  drama,  the  appeal  is  made 
directly  to  the  senses  and  can  completely 
realise  its  aim. 

“In  drama,  therefore,  an  action  can 
only  be  explained  when  it  is  completely 
justified  by  the  feeling;  and  it  is  thus 
the  dramatic  poet’s  task  not  to  invent 
actions  but  to  make  an  action  so  intelli¬ 
gible  through  its  emotional  necessity  that 
we  may  altogether  dispense  with  the  in¬ 
tellect’s  assistance  in  its  justification. 
The  poet,  therefore,  has  to  make  his 
main  scope  the  choice  of  the  action, 
which  he  must  so  choose  that,  alike  in  its 
character  and  its  compass,  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  to  him  its  entire  justification  by 
the  feeling,  for  in  this  justification  alone 
resides  the  attainment  of  his  aim”  (ii., 
209.) 

This  action  he  cannot  find  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  where  the  fundamental  relations  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  in  their  simple  and 
natural  growth;  nor  in  the  past,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  history,  where  an  action  can 
only  become  intelligible  to  us  through  a 
detailed  explanation  of  its  surroundings. 
It  must  be  found  in  a  new  creation  of 
myth,  and  this  myth  must  arise  from  a 
condensation  into  one  action  of  the  image 
of  all  man’s  energy,  together  with  his 
recognition  of  bis  own  mood  in  nature, 
nature  apprehended,  not  in  parts  by  the 
understanding,  but  as  a  whole  by  the 
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feeling.  This  strengthening  of  a  moment 
of  action  can  only  be  achieved  “by  lift¬ 
ing  it  above  the  ordinary  human  measure 
through  the  poetic  figment  of  wonder.” 

“Poetic  wonder  is  the  highest  and  most 
necessary  product  of  the  artist’s  power 
it  beholding  and  displaying.  ...  It  is 
the  fullest  understanding  of  Nature  that 
first  enables  the  poet  to  set  her  phe¬ 
nomena  before  us  in  wondrous  shaping; 
for  only  in  such  shaping  do  they  become 
intelligible  to  us  as  the  conditionments  of 
human  actions  intensified”  (ii.,  218). 

The  motives  which  tend  towards  this 
supreme  moment  of  action  are  to  be  con¬ 
densed  and  absorbed  into  one;  and  from 
this  one  motive  “all  that  savours  of  the 
particularistic  and  accidental  must  be 
taken  away,  and  it  must  be  given  its  full 
truth  as  a  necessary,  purely  human  ut¬ 
terance  of  feeling.” 

Only  in  tone-speech  can  this  fully  real¬ 
ised  utterance  of  feeling  be  made.  Mod¬ 
ern  speech,  alike  in  prose  and  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  form  of  verse,  in  which  “Stabreim” 
or  the  root  alliteration  by  which  words 
were  once  fused  with  melody  has  given 
place  to  end-rhyme,  is  no  longer  able  to 
speak  to  the  feeling,  hut  only  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  this  through  a  conven¬ 
tion  by  which  we  “dominate  our  feelings 
that  we  may  demonstrate  to  the  under¬ 
standing  an  aim  of  the  understanding.” 
Speech,  therefore,  has  shrunk  to  “abso¬ 
lute  intellectual  speech,”  as  music  has 
shrunk  to  “absolute  tone-speech.”  The 
poet  can  thus  only  adequately  realise  his 
“strengthened  moments  of  action”  by  a 
speech  proportionately  raised  above  its 
habitual  methods  of  expression.  Tone- 
speech  is  this  “new,  redeeming,  and  real¬ 
ising  tongue”;  tone-speech  not  separately 
made,  an  emotional  expression  ungov- 
erned  by  this  aim  (as  we  see  it  in  mod¬ 
ern  opera),  hut  tone-speech  which  is  the 
fullest  expression  of  this  aim,  and  thus 
“the  expression  of  the  most  deeply 
roused  human  feelings,  according  to  its 
highest  power  of  self-expression.” 

Wagner  now  passes,  in  part  iii.,  to  a 
consideration  of  “The  Arts  of  Poetry 
and  Tone  in  the  Drama  of  the  Future.” 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  through  the  physiology  of  speech 
(the  actual  making  of  speech  by  breath), 
that  it  is  only  from  a  heightening  of  ordi¬ 


nary  speech,  and  not  from  the  recognised 
prosody  of  verse,  that  we  can  hope  to 
find  the  means  of  ultimate  expression; 
and  that,  our  language  having  lost  all 
direct  means  of  emotional  appeal,  we 
must  go  back  to  its  very  roots  before  we 
can  fit  it  to  combine  with  that  tone- 
speech  which  does  possess  such  an  ap¬ 
peal.  He  shows  that  the  metre  of  Greek 
choric  verse  can  only  he  properly  under¬ 
stood  by  taking  into  account  its  musical 
accompaniment,  by  which  a  long-held 
note  could  be  justified  to  the  ear.  That 
these  lyrics  were  written  to  fixed  tunes, 
tunes  probably  fixed  by  dance  move¬ 
ments,  is  evident  from  the  great  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  rbythm  which  could  never  have 
arisen  directly  out  of  the  substance  of 
poems  so  largely  grave  and  philosophic. 
The  oldest  lyric  arises  out  of  tone  and 
melody,  in  which  human  emotion  at  first 
uttered  itself  in  the  mere  breathing  of 
the  vowels,  then  through  the  individual¬ 
isation  of  the  vowels  by  consonants.  In 
a  word-root  we  have  not  only  the  appeal 
to  thought  of  that  root’s  meaning,  but 
also  the  sensuous  appeal  of  the  open 
sound  which  is  its  “sensuous  body”  and 
primal  substance.  Tone,  with  its  appeal 
to  feeling,  begins  by  passing  into  the 
word,  with  its  appeal  to  the  understand¬ 
ing;  the  final  return  is  that  of  the  word, 
through  harmony,  to  that  tone-speech  in 
which  the  understanding  is  reached 
through  the  feeling,  and  both  are  satis¬ 
fied. 

Primitive  melodies  rarely  modulate 
from  one  key  into  another;  and,  if  we 
wish  to  address  the  feeling  intelligibly 
through  tone  alone,  we  must  return  to 
this  simplicity  of  key.  This  Beethoven 
did  in  the  melody  to  which  he  set  Schil¬ 
ler’s  verse  in  the  Ninth  Symphony;  hut 
if  we  compare  this,  in  its  original  form, 
with  the  broad  melodic  structure  of  the 
musical  setting  of  the  line,  “Seid  um- 
schlungen,  Millionen!”  we  shall  see  the 
whole  difference  between  a  melody  which 
is  made  separately  and,  so  to  speak,  laid 
upon  the  verse,  and  a  melody  which 
grows  directly  out  of  the  verse  itself. 
It  is  the  poetic  aim  which  causes  and 
justifies  modulation,  for  by  it  the  change 
and  gradation  of  emotion  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible  to  the  feeling.  Har¬ 
mony  is  “the  bearing  element  which 
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takes  up  the  poetic  aim  solely  as  a  be¬ 
getting  seed,  to  shape  it  into  finished 
semblance  by  the  prescripts  of  its  own, 
its  womanly  organism.”  Modern  music 
has  taken  harmony  as  sufficient  in  itself, 
and  by  so  doing  has  but  ‘‘worked  bewil- 
deringly  and  benumbingly  upon  the  feel¬ 
ing.”  The  tone-poet  must,  instead,  add 
to  a  melody,  conditioned  by  its  speaking 
verse,  the  harmony  implicitly  contained 
therein.  Now  “harmony  is  in  itself  a 
thing  of  thought;  to  the  senses  it  be¬ 
comes  first  actually  discernible  as  polyph¬ 
ony,  or,  to  define  it  still  more  closely,  as 
polyphonic  symphony.”  This,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  drama,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  vocal  symphony,  because  each 
voice,  in  a  perfectly  proportioned  action, 
can  but  be  the  expression  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  present  on  the  stage 
for  his  own  ends,  and  not  as  a  mere 
vocal  support  for  others.  “Only  in  the 
full  tide  of  lyric  outpour,  when  all  the 
characters  and  their  surroundings  have 
been  strictly  led  up  to  a  joint  expression 
of  feeling,  is  there  offered  to  the  tone- 
poet  a  iwlyphonic  mass  of  voices  to 
which  he  may  make  over  the  declaration 
of  his  harmony.”  Only  by  the  orchestra 
can  it  find  expression,  for  the  orchestra 
is  “the  realized  thought”  of  harmony. 

The  timbre  of  the  human  voice  can 
never  absolutely  blend  with  that  of  any 
instrument;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  subordinate  itself  to,  and  support, 
the  vocal  melody,  never  actually  min¬ 
gling  with  it.  The  orchestra  possesses 
an  actual  faculty  of  speech,  “the  faculty 
of  uttering  the  unspeakable,”  or  rather 
that  which,  to  our  intellect,  is  the  un¬ 
speakable.  This  faculty  it  possesses  in 
common  with  gesture,  which  expresses 
something  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words.  The  orchestra  expresses  to  the 
ear  what  gesture  expresses  to  the  eye; 
and  both  combined  carry  on  or  lead  up 
to  what  the  verse-melody  expresses  in 
words.  It  is  able  to  transform  thought 
(“the  bond  between  an  absent  and  a  pres¬ 
ent  emotion”)  into  an  actually  present 
emotion. 

“Music  cannot  think,  but  she  can  ma¬ 
terialise  thoughts.  *  *  *  A  musical 
motive  can  prodnce  a  definite  impression 
on  the  feeling,  inciting  it  to  a  function 
akin  to  thought,  only  when  the  emotion 


uttered  in  that  motive  has  been  definitely 
conditioned  by  a  definite  object  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  definite  individual  before 
our  very  eyes”  (Works,  ii,,  329). 

The  orchestra,  then,  can  express  fore¬ 
boding  or  remembrance,  and  it  can  do 
this  with  perfect  clearness  and  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  emotion  by  the  recurrence  of 
a  musical  motive  which  we  have  already 
associated  with  a  definite  emotion,  or 
one  whose  significance  is  interpreted  to 
us  by  a  definite  gesture.  What  has  been 
called  tone-painting  in  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  is  an  attempt  to  do  this  by  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  tones,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
written  programme;  in  either  case  by  a 
“chilling”  appeal  to  mere  fancy  in  place 
of  feeling. 

“The  life-giving  focus  of  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  verse-melody  of  the  per¬ 
former;  towards  it  the  absolute  orches¬ 
tral-melody  leads  on,  as  a  foreboding; 
from  it  is  led  the  instrumental-motive’s 
‘thought,’  as  a  remembrance”  (ii.,  335). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  perfect  unity  of 
form  and  content  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  juxtaposition  of 
poetic  and  musical  expression,  or  the  mu¬ 
sician  will  have  roused  a  feeling  in  vain, 
and  the  poet  will  have  failed  to  fix  this 
feeling  incompletely  roused.  Unity  can 
be  secured  only  when  the  expression  fully 
renders  the  content,  and  renders  it  un¬ 
ceasingly;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
when  the  poet’s  aim  and  the  musician’s 
expression  are  so  blended  that  neither 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  “the 
chief  motives  of  the  dramatic  action, 
having  become  distinguishable  melodic 
moments  which  fully  materialise  their 
content,  being  moulded  into  a  continu¬ 
ous”  texture,  binding  the  whole  art-work 
together,  and,  in  the  final  result,  the 
orchestra  so  completely  “guiding  our 
whole  attention  away  from  itself  as  a 
means  of  expression,  and  directing  it  to 
the  object  expressed,”  that,  in  a  sense, 
it  shall  “not  be  heard  at  all.”  Thus,  at 
its  height  of  realised  achievement,  “art 
conceals  art.” 

This,  then,  was  the  task  to  which  Wag¬ 
ner  addressed  himself;  this  was  his 
ideal,  and  this  remains  his  achievement. 
We  have  seen  how  wholly  the  theory 
was  an  outcome  of  the  work  itself;  and 
Wagner  assures  us  that  he  brought  on 
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“a  fit  of  brain-cramp”  by  his  endeavour 
to  “treat  as  a  theorem  a  thing  which 
had  'become  quite  clear  and  certain  to 
him  in  h’s  artistic  intention  and  produc¬ 
tion.”  The  theory  came  out  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  labour  at  what  afterwards  be¬ 
came  the  “Ring  des  Nibelungen.”  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  that  long  labour  that, 
as  we  know,  he  stopped  to  write  “Tris¬ 
tan”;  we  know  now,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesen- 
donk,  why  he  stopped,  and  why  he  “clean 
forgot  every  theory”  in  the  calm  fever 
of  that  creation,  “to  such  an  extent  that 
during  the  working  out  I  myself  was 
aware  of  how  far  I  had  outstripped  my 
system.” 

What  Coleridge  said  of  Wordsworth 
may  be  applied  even  more  fitly  to  Wag¬ 
ner:  “he  had,  like  all  great  artists,  to 
create  the  taste  by  which  he  was  to  be 
realised,  to  teach  the  art  by  which  he 
was  to  be  seen  and  judged.”  Thus  we 
see  him  first  of  all  explaining  himself  to 
himself  before  he  explains  himself  to  the 
world;  and,  in  this  final  explanation, 
giving  no  place  to  the  thinker’s  vanity  in 
thought  or  the  artist’s  in  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  but  making  an  appeal  for  help,  a 
kind  of  persistent  expostulation.  Wag¬ 
ner  wanted  people  to  understand  him  in 
order  that  they  might  carry  out  his  ideas, 
that  particular  part  of  his  ideas  which 
he  was  powerless  to  carry  out  without 
their  aid.  He  was  creating  the  “art¬ 
work  of  the  future,”  the  work  itself 
which  he  had  once  dreamed  was  to  be 
the  spontaneous  and  miraculous  outcome 
of  his  ideal  “community”;  he  still  want¬ 
ed  to  make  that  community  come  to  him; 
he  believed  in  it  until  belief  was  quite 
worn  out;  and  we  see  him,  in  essay  after 
essay,  expecting  less  and  less,  as  revolu¬ 
tion  has  brought  it  no  nearer  to  him,  and 
“German  policy”  has  brought  it  no  near¬ 
er.  At  last  he  sees  only  two  possibilities: 
one,  a  private  association  of  art-loving 
men  and  women,  and  he  doubts  if  enough 
lovers  of  art  are  to  be  found;  the  other, 
a  German  prince,  who  would  devote  his 
opera-budget  to  the  creation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  art.  “Will  this  prince  be  found?” 
he  asks,  not  expecting  an  answer;  and 
he  adds:  “Patience  and  long-suffering 
have  worn  me  out.  I  no  longer  hope  to 
live  out  the  production  of  my  ‘Buhnen- 


festspiel.’  ”  This  is  in  1863.  The  prince 
was  at  hand;  “for  it  was  indeed  a  king 
who  called  to  me  in  chaos:  ‘Hither! 
Complete  thy  work!  I  will  it!’  ” 

What  was  'begun  in  1864  by  King  Lud¬ 
wig  of  Bavaria  had  to  wait  many  years 
for  its  completion;  and  that  completion 
was  to  come  about  by  tbe  additional  help 
of  a  private  association  of  art-lovers,  of 
whose  existence  Wagner  had  doubted. 
Nothing  ever  came  from  any  “commun¬ 
ity”;  and  Wagner,  like  all  other  believ¬ 
ers  in  “the  people,”  had  to  realise  in  the 
end  that  art,  in  our  days,  can  be  helped 
only  by  a  few  powerful  individuals:  a 
king,  a  popular  favourite  like  Liszt,  an 
enthusiastic  woman  like  the  Countess 
von  Schleinitz,  In  the  modern  world 
money  is  power;  and  with  money  even 
Bayreuth  may  be  forced  upon  the  world. 
It  must  be  forced  upon  it;  it  will  not  be 
chosen;  afterwards,  the  thing  once  done, 
the  public  will  follow;  for  the  public,  like 
the  work  itself,  has  to  be  created.  Hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  produce  his  art-work  with 
the  help  of  the  public,  Wagner  proceeded 
to  produce  a  public  with  the  help  of  the 
art-work.  He  built  Bayreuth  for  the 
production  of  his  own  works  in  his  own 
way,  and  arranged,  down  to  the  minutest 
details,  the  manner  of  this  representa¬ 
tion. 

Few  of  Wagner’s  theories  were  not  the 
growth  of  many  times  and  many  ideas. 
The  idea,  or  first  glimpse,  of  Bayreuth 
itself  may  perhaps  'be  found,  as  Mr, 
Ashton  Ellis  finds  it,  in  a  flourish  of 
mere  rhetoric  in  one  of  Berlioz’s  articles 
in  the  “Gazette  Musicale,”  which  Wag¬ 
ner  caught  up  in  one  of  his  own  articles 
of  that  year  (1841). 

“So  Berlioz  lately  dreamed  of  what  he 
would  do  were  he  one  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  beings  who  pay  five  hundred  francs 
for  the  singing  of  a  romance  not  worth 
five  sons;  then  would  he  take  the  finest 
orchestra  in  the  world  to  the  ruins  of 
Troy  to  play  him  the  Sinfonia  Eroica” 
(Works,  vii..  139). 

It  had  always  been  Wagner’s  desire 
that  all  the  seats  in  his  theatre  should  be 
equalised,  and,  if  possible,  that  they 
should  be  free.  It  was  not  possible;  and 
the  uniform  price  of  seats  had  to  be  a 
high  one;  but  in  the  “stipendiary  fund,” 
formed  at  Wagner’s  express  wish,  not 
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long  before  his  death  (by  which  free 
seats  and  travelling  expenses  are  still 
given  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  musi¬ 
cians),  we  find  some  approximation  to¬ 
wards  his  original  desire.  The  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  form  of  the  amphitheatre, 
with  its  consequent  equalising  of  seats 
and  prices,  had  been  discerned  by  Wag¬ 
ner  at  least  as  early  as  1851,  when,  in 
‘‘A  Oommunication  to  my  Friends,”  he 
describes  the  modem  opera-house,  with 
its  threefold  and  imutually  contradictory 
appeal  to  the  gallery,  the  pit,  and  the 
boxes,  “the  vulgar,  the  Philistine,  and 
the  exquisite,  thrown  into  one  common 
pot.” 

But  it  was  a  need  even  more  funda¬ 
mental  which  finally  brought  about  the 
exact  shape  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre;  the 
need,  whose  importance  gradually  grew 
upon  him,  of  having  the  orchestra  out  of 
sight,  and  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
stage.  The  first  consciousness  of  this 
need  is  seen  in  one  of  those  feuilletons, 
written  in  1840  or  1841,  which  Wagner 
afterwards  brought  together  under  the 
title,  “A  German  'Musician  in  Paris.” 
Here  he  comments,  in  passing,  on  the 
distraction  and  unloveliness  of  “seeing 
music  as  well  as  hearing  it,”  and  on  the 
a.inazing  people  who  like  to  sit  as  near 
the  orchestra  as  possible  in  order  to 
■watch  the  movements  of  the  fiddles  and 
to  wait  on  the  next  beat  of  the  kettle¬ 
drum.  In  1849,  in  “The  Art-work  of  the 
Future,”  he  symbolises  the  orchestra  as 
“the  loam  of  endless  universal  feeling,” 
from  which  renewed  strength  is  to  be 
drawn,  as  Antaeus  drew  a  renewal  of 
strength  from  contact  'with  the  earth. 
As  such,  and  “by  its  essence  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  .  the  scenic  landscape 
which  surrounds  the  actor,”  it  is,  “as  to 
locality,  most  rightly  placed  in  the  deep¬ 
ened  foreground  (mtside  the  scenic 
frame  ”  to  which  it  forms  “the  perfect 
complement,”  the  undercurrent. 

In  the  preface  to  the  poem  of  “The 
Ring”  (1863),  in  which  the  Bayreuth  idea 
is  definitely  proposed,  Wagner  dwells  in 
more  detail  on  the  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
visible  orchestra.  A  year  afterwards,  in 
the  “report”  on  Bayreuth,  he  points  out 
how  the  desire  to  render  the  mechanical 
means  of  the  music  invisible  had  led  step 
by  step  to  the  transformation  of  the 


whole  auditorium.  As  the  first  necessity 
was  that  the  orchestra  should  be  sunk 
so  deep  that  no  one  in  the  audience 
could  look  down  into  it,  it  was  evident 
that  the  seats  would  have  to  be  arranged 
tier  above  tier,  in  gradually  ascending 
rows,  “thedr  ultimate  height  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  solely  by  the  possibility  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  view  of  the  scenic  picture.”  In 
order  to  frame  in  the  empty  sp.nce  be¬ 
tween  the  stage  and  the  first  row  of 
seats  (“the  mystic  gulf,”  as  Wagner 
called  it,  because  it  had  to  divide  the 
real  from  the  ideal  world),  a  second  wider 
proscenium  was  set  up,  which  threw 
back  the  stage  picture  into  a  further 
depth  (as  Whistler  would  have  easel 
pictures  thrown  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  frame,  “the  frame  being  the  window 
through  which  the  painter  looks  at  his 
model”).  A  difficulty,  presented  by  the 
side  walls  of  the  auditorium,  suggested  a 
further  development  of  this  scheme;  and 
proscenium  after  proscenium  was  added 
through  the  whole  interior,  in  the  form 
of  broadening  rows  of  columns,  which 
framed  it  into  a  single  vista,  widening 
gradually  outwards  from  the  stage. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern 
world,  a  literal  “theatron,”  or  looking- 
room,  had  been  constructed,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  looking,  and  of  looking  in 
one  direction  only. 

Wagner’s  attitude  towards  the  public 
was  never  intentionally  an  autocratic 
one.  His  whole  conception  of  art  was 
unselfish,  never  in  any  narrow  sense 
“art  for  art’s  sake,”  but  art  concealing 
art  for  the  joy  of  the  world.  Certainly 
no  one  in  modern  times  has  longed  so 
ardently,  or  laboured  so  hard,  that  the 
whole  world  might  see  itself  transfigured 
in  art,  and  might  rejoice  in  that  trans¬ 
figuration.  Is  not  his  whole  aim  that  of 
universal  art?  and  can  art  be  universal 
except  through  universality  of  delight? 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  his  own  works  in  the  ordinary 
theatres  arose  from  the  impossibility  of 
directly  addressing  the  actual  feeling  of 
the  public  through  those  conditions. 
When  one  of  bis  operas  has  at  last  had 
a  clamorous  success,  he  is  dissatisfied, 
because  he  is  conscious  that  its  meaning 
has  not  been  rightly  apprehended.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  admired,  as  strange 
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things  are  admired;  but  tube  understood, 
and,  being  understood,  to  be  loved,  and 
thus  to  become  a  living  bond  between 
art  and  the  world.  In  a  footnote  to 
“Opera  and  Drama”  (ii.,  369-70)  he  says 
emphatically: 

“By  this  term,  the  public,  I  can  never 
think  of  those  units  who  employ  their 
abstract  art-intelligence  to  make  them¬ 
selves  familiar  with  things  which  are 
never  realized  upon  the  stage.  By  the 
public  I  mean  that  assemblage  of  spec¬ 
tators  without  any  specifically  cultivated 
art-understanding,  to  whom  the  repre¬ 
sented  drama  should  come  for  their  com¬ 
plete,  their  entirely  toilless,  emotional 
understanding;  spectators,  therefore, 
whose  interest  should  never  be  led  to  the 
mere  art  media  employed,  but  solely  to 
the  artistic  object  realised  thereby,  to 
the  drama  as  a  represented  action,  in¬ 
telligible  to  every  one.  Since  the  public, 
then,  is  to  enjoy  without  the  slightest  ef¬ 
fort  of  an  art-intelligence,  its  claims  are 
grievously  slighted  when  the  performance 
does  not  realise  the  dramatic  aim.” 

Bayreuth  is  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the 
legitimate,  unrecognized,  often  disputed 
rights,  not  of  the  artist,  as  an  outside 
solitary  individual,  but  of  the  public,  of 
whom  the  artist  is  himself  to  become  a 
sympathetic  and  more  conscious  member. 
Do  we  not  here  return,  very  significantly, 
to  what  seemed  like  words  in  the  air  in 
that  conclusion  of  “The  Art-work  of  the 
Future,”  where  the  creative  artist  iden¬ 
tifies  himself  with  the  performer,  and 
the  performer  becomes,  or  typifies,  “the 
unit  man  expanded  to  the  essence  of  the 
human  species”? 

In  the  realising  of  this  achievement, 
as  we  have  seen  from  “The  Art-work  of 
the  Future”  and  “Opera  and  Drama,” 
Wagner  demanded,  in  the  combination  of 
the  arts,  two  main  factors:  poetry,  car¬ 
ried  to  its  utmost  limits  in  drama;  and 
music,  carried  to  its  utmost  limits  as  the 
interpreter  and  deepener  of  dramatic  ac¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  the  admirable  letters  to 
Mathilda  Wesendonk,  he  delights  quite 
frankly  in  the  thought  that  no  one  could 
so  fitly  supplement  Schopenhauer’s  theo¬ 
ry  of  music,  because  “there  never  was 
another  man  who  was  a  poet  and  a 
musician  at  once.”  It  is  this  double 
faculty  which  permitted  him  to  achieve 
the  whole  of  his  aim;  and  it  is  through 


his  possession  of  this  double  faculty  that 
his  ideas  about  music  and  about  drama 
are  almost  equally  significant  and  funda¬ 
mental.  We  shall  be  more  likely  to  real¬ 
ise  their  full  meaning  if  we  take  them, 
not,  as  he  generally  insisted  on  taking 
them,  together,  but,  as  far  as  we  can, 
separately;  and  we  will  begin,  as  he  be¬ 
gan,  with  the  foundation  of  his  scheme, 
with  drama. 

Drama,  “the  one,  indivisible,  supreme 
creation  of  the  mind  of  man,”  was,  as 
we  know,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
religious  festival.  Now,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  the  theatre  is  the  chronicle  and 
epitome  of  the  age;  but  with  what  a  dif¬ 
ference!  With  us,  in  the  most  serious 
European  countries,  the  stage  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  deal  with  religion;  “our  evil  con¬ 
science  has  so  lowered  the  theatre  in 
public  estimation  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  prevent  the  stage  from  med¬ 
dling  in  the  slightest  degree  with  re¬ 
ligion.”  What  has  killed  art  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  is  commercialism. 

“The  rulership  of  public  taste  in  art” 
(says  Wagner  in  “Opera  and  Drama”) 
“has  passed  over  to  the  person  *  •  * 
who  orders  the  art-work  for  his  money, 
and  insists  on  ever  novel  variations  of 
his  one  beloved  theme,  but  at  no  price 
a  new  theme  itself;  and  this  ruler  and 
order-giver  is  the  Philistine,”  “I  simply 
take  in  view”  (he  says  in  1878,  in  his 
article  on  “The  Public  and  Popularity”) 
“our  public  art-conditions  of  the  day 
when  I  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anything  to  be  truly  good  if  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  advance  for  presentation  to 
the  public,  and  if  this  intended  presen¬ 
tation  rules  the  author  in  his  sketch  and 
composition  af  an  art-work”  (Works, 
il.,  374;  vi.,  55). 

Thus  the  playwright  has  to  endure 
“the  sufferings  of  all  the  other  artists 
turned  into  one,”  because  what  he  cre¬ 
ates  can  only  become  a  work  of  art  by 
“entering  into  open  life,”  that  is,  by  be¬ 
ing  seen  on  the  open  stage.  “If  the 
theatre  is  at  all  to  answer  to  its  high 
and  natural  mission,  it  must  be  complete¬ 
ly  freed  from  the  necessity  of  industrial 
speculation.”  F^or  the  playwright,  there¬ 
fore,  a  public  is  a  necessary  part  of  bis 
stock-in-trade.  The  Greeks  had  it,  su¬ 
premely;  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  had  it; 
tut,  though  Wagner  himself  has  vio- 
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lently  conquered  it  for  music,  for  drama 
it  still  remains  unconquered. 

Wagner  iioints  out  the  significant  fact 
that  from  Aeschylus  to  Moliere,  through 
I.K)pe  de  Vega  and  Shakespeare,  the  great 
dramatic  poet  has  always  been  himself 
an  actor,  or  has  written  for  a  given  com¬ 
pany  of  actors.  He  points  out  how  in 
Paris,  where  alone  the  stage  has  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  natural  life,  every  genre  has  its 
theatre,  and  every  play  is  written  for  a 
definite  theatre.  Here  then,  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  dramatic  art.  which 
is  only  realised  by  the  complete  interde¬ 
pendence  of  iwet  and  actor,  the  poet 
“forgetting  himself”  as  he  creates  his 
poetry  in  terms  of  living  men  and 
women,  and  the  actor  divesting  himself 
of  self  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the  poet.  Wagner  defines  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  drama  as  “a  fixed  mimetic  im¬ 
provisation  of  the  highest  poetic  value,” 
and  he  shows  how,  in  order  to  rise  to 
drama,  poetry  must  stoop  to  the  stage; 
it  must  cease  to  be  an  absolute  thing, 
pure  poetry,  and  must  accept  aid  from 
life  itself,  from  the  actor  who  realises  it 
according  to  its  intention.  The  form  of 
a  Shakespeare  play  would  be  as  unin¬ 
telligible  to  us  “as  that  of  a  Greek  play 
without  our  knowledge  of  the  stage  ne¬ 
cessities  which  shaped  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  Neither  genus,  though  both 
contain  poetry  which  is  supreme  as 
poetry,  took  its  form  from  poetry;  neither 
is  intelligible  as  poetic  form.  The  actor’s 
art  is  like  “the  life-dew  in  which  the 
poetic  aim  was  to  be  steeped,  to  enable 
it,  as  in  a  magic  transformation,  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  mirror  of  life.” 

In  the  Greek  play  the  chorus  appeared 
in  the  orchestra,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of 
the  audience,  while  the  personages, 
masked  and  heightened,  were  seen  in  a 
ghostly  illusion  of  grandeur  on  the  stage. 
Shakespeare’s  stage  is  planted  within 
the  orchestra;  his  actors,  who  acted  in 
the  midst  of  the  audience,  had  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  natural  if  they  were  not  to  be 
wholly  ridiculous.  We  expect,  since  his 
time,  no  less  of  nature  from  the  actor,  a 
power  of  illusion  which  must  be  absolute. 

Man  interprets  or  is  the  ape  of  nature; 
the  actor  is  the  ape  of,  and  interprets 
man.  He  is  “'Nature’s  intermediate  link, 
through  which  that  absolutely  realistic 


mother  of  all  being  incites  the  ideal 
within  us.”  And  now  Wagner  takes  his 
further  step  from  drama  into  music, 
which  he  justifies,  in  one  place,  by  rep¬ 
resenting  the  mirrored  image  of  life, 
which  is  the  play,  “dipped  in  the  magic 
spring  of  music,  which  frees  it  from  all 
the  realism  of  matter,”  and,  in  another 
place,  by  saying, 

“What  to  Shakespeare  was  practically 
impossible,  namely,  to  be  the  actor  of  all 
his  parts,  the  tone-composer  achieves 
with  complete  certainty,  for  out  of  each 
executant  musician  he  speaks  to  us  di¬ 
rectly”  (v.,  150). 

Into  these  speculations  we  must  not 
now  follow  him.  One  point,  however, 
which  he  raises  in  a  later  footnote  to 
‘"The  Art-work  of  the  Future”  has  a 
significance,  apart  from  his  special  inten¬ 
tion,  in  its  choice  of  music  as  a  test  or 
touchstone  of  drama.  He  imagines  the 
playwright  resenting  the  intrusion  of 
music,  and  he  asks  him  in  return  of 
what  value  can  be  “those  thoughts  and 
situations  to  which  the  lightest  and  most 
restrained  accompaniment  of  music 
should  seem  importunate  and  burden- 
.some?”  Could  there  be  a  more  essential 
test  of  drama,  or  a  test  more  easily  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  moment’s  thought?  Think  of 
any  given  play,  and  imagine  a  musical 
accompaniment  of  the  closest  or  loosest 
kind.  I  can  hear  a  music  as  of  Mozart 
coming  up  like  an  atmosphere  about 
Congreve’s  “Way  of  the  World,”  as 
easily  as  I  can  hear  Beethoven’s  “Oorio- 
lan”  overture  leading  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Corlolanus.”  Tolstoi’s  “Power  of  Dark¬ 
ness”  is  itself  already  a  kind  of  awful 
tragic  music;  but  would  all  of  Ibsen  go 
quite  well  to  a  musical  setting?  Con¬ 
ceive  of  music  and  Dumas  fils  together, 
and  remember  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Maeterlinck’s  “Pelleas  et  Melisande”  has 
only  succeeded  on  the  stage  since  it  has 
been  completed  by  the  musical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Debussy. 

'The  root  of  all  evil  in  modem  art,  and 
especially  in  the  art  of  drama,  Wagner 
finds  to  be  the  fact  that  “modern  art  is 
a  mere  product  of  culture,  and  not  sprung 
from  life  itself.”  The  drama  written  as 
literature,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre, 
and  with  only  a  vague  consciousness  of 
the  actor,  can  be  no  other  than  a  lifeless 
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thing,  not  answering  to  any  need.  Tlift 
only  modern  German  dramatic  work  in 
which  there  is  any  vitality,  Goethe’s 
“Faust,”  springs  from  the  puppet-stage 
of  the  people;  but  German  actors  are  in¬ 
capable  of  giving  it,  for  verse  must  be 
spoken  with  absolute  naturalness,  and 
the  actor  has  lost  the  secret  of  speaking 
verse  naturally.  He  must  be  taught 
above  all  to  speak. 

“Only  actors  can  teach  each  other  to 
speak;  and  they  would  find  their  best 
help  in  sternly  refusing  to  play  bad 
pieces,  that  is,  pieces  which  hinder  them 
from  entering  that  ecstasy  which  alone 
can  ennoble  their  art”  (v.  260). 

Wagner  is  never  tired  of  proclaiming 
his  debt  to  Wilhelmine  Schroder-Dev- 
rieut,  who  first  inspired  in  him,  he  tells 
us,  the  desire  to  write  music  worthy  of 
her  singing.  Was  her  voice  so  wonder¬ 
ful? 

"iXo”  (answers  Wagner);  “she  had  no 
‘voice’  at  all;  but  she  knew  how  to  use 
her  breath  so  beautifully,  and  to  let  a 
true  womanly  soul  stream  forth  in  such 
wonderful  sounds,  that  we  never  thought 
of  either  voice  or  singing.  *  *  •  All 
my  knowledge  of  mimetic  art”  (he  goes 
on  to  say)  “I  owe  to  this  great  woman; 
and  through  that  teaching  1  can  point  to 
truthfulness  as  the  foundation  of  that 
art”  (v.,  219). 

Wagner’s  best  service  to  drama,  in  his 
theories  as  in  his  practice,  is  the  insist¬ 
ence  with  which  he  has  demonstrated 
the  necessary  (basis  of  the  play  in  the 
theatre.  “The  thorough  ‘stage-piece’  ” 
(he  says),  “in  the  modernest  of  senses, 
would  assuredly  have  to  form  the  basis, 
and  the  only  sound  one,  of  all  future 
dramatic  efforts.”  And  not  merely  does 
he  see  that  the  play  must  be  based  upon 
the  theatre,  but  that  the  particular  play 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  particular 
theatre.  No  one  has  seen  more  clearly 
the  necessity  of  “tempering  the  artistic 
ends  to  be  realised”  to  the  actual  “means 
of  execution”  which  are  at  the  artist’s 
disposal.  “Even  the  scantiest  means  are 
equal  to  realising  an  artistic  aim,  pro¬ 
vided  it  rules  itself  for  expression 
through  these  means.”  Thus  there  is 
not  one  among  his  many  plans  of  theatre 
reform  which  has  not  some  actual  build¬ 
ing  in  view,  whether  the  Vienna  Opera- 
house  there  visibly  before  him,  or  that 


“Buhnenfestspielhaus”  which  he  saw  no 
less  clearly  in  his  mind  before  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation  had  been  set  in 
the  earth  at  Bayreuth.  And  whenever 
he  speaks  of  the  theatre  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  religious  service,  and  with  a  kind  of 
religious  awe,  which,  in  one  of  his  es¬ 
says,  bursts  out  into  a  flame  of  warning 
exultation. 

“If  we  enter  a  theatre”  (he  says  grave¬ 
ly)  “with  any  power  of  insight,  we  look 
straight  into  a  daemonic  abyss  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest. 
*  *  *  Here  in  the  theatre  the  whole 
man,  with  his  lowest  and  his  highest  pas¬ 
sions,  is  placed  in  terrifying  nakedness 
before  himself,  and  by  himself  is  driven 
to  quivering  joy,  to  surging  sorrow,  to 
hell  and  heaven.  *  •  •  In  awe  and 
shuddering  have  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times  approached  this 
terrible  abyss”  (iv.,  69), 
from  whose  brink  those  heavenly  wiz¬ 
ards  are  thrust  back  by  the  modern 
world,  that  they  may  give  place  to  “the 
Furies  of  vulgarity,  the  sottish  gnomes 
of  dishonouring  delights.” 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  Wagner’s  con¬ 
ception  of  music  at  various  periods  of  his 
life;  and  so  in  appearance  there  is,  but 
only  in  appearance.  The  reading  of 
Shopenhauer,  at-'Zurich  and  Venice,  dur¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  “Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  did  indeed  supply  him  with  a 
complete  theory,  or  what  may  be  called 
a  transcendental  philosophy,  of  music, 
which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  his 
book  on  Beethoven,  developing  it  in  his 
own  fashion.  It  is  true  also  that,  in 
the  more  important  of  his  previous  writ¬ 
ings,  as  in  “Opera  and  Drama,”  nothing 
had  been  said  of  any  such  transcendental 
view  of  music,  music  being  treated  in¬ 
deed  almost  wholly  in  regard  to  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  words  and  action.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Wagner  was 
concerned  only  with  a  particular  form  of 
music,  with  dramatic  music,  and  that  he 
was  arguing  with  a  purpose,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  people,  already  attentive  enough 
to  music  in  itself,  of  certain  possibilities 
in  its  union  with  drama. 

In  Wagner’s  theoretical  writing  every¬ 
thing  is  a  matter  of  focus;  that  once  es¬ 
tablished,  nothing  is  seen  except  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  He  is  literally  unable  to  see 
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things  in  unrelated  detail.  This  is  why 
he  is  so  impatient  with  “absolute”  music 
in  its  modern  developments,  and  with 
“absolute”  literature,  in  more  than  Ver¬ 
laine’s  sense,  when  he  cries,  “Et  tout  le 
reste  est  Litterature!”  That  is  why  he 
is  unable  to  consider  a  single  question — 
the  question  of  the  Jews,  of  a  Goethe  in¬ 
stitute,  of  musical  criticism — without 
focussing  it  where  the  rays  of  thought 
will  best  converge  upon  it.  Every  idea 
comes  to  Wagner  from  circumstances. 
A  king  becomes  his  friend,  and  he 
sets  himself  to  find  out  the  inner  and 
primal  meaning  of  kingship.  Long  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  guessed  at  the  idea  which 
he  is  only  now  able  to  develope  out  of 
the  material  actually  under  his  hand; 
and  it  is  thus  no  less  with  all  his  studies 
of  race,  religion,  politics. 

So,  wholly  concentrated  upon  one  as¬ 
pect  of  mus*c,  he  may  well  have  seemed 
to  do  somewhat  less  than  justice  to  music 
itself;  and  the  Beethoven  book  may  seem 
like  the  sudden,  odd,  theoretical  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  musician  to  the  whole  greatness 
of  his  own  art.  It  is  therefore  instruct¬ 
ive  to  turn  to  one  of  those  newspaper 
articles  which  Wagner  wrote  when  he 
was  in  Paris  in  1840  and  1841;  there  we 
shall  find,  and  in  reference  to  Beethoven, 
a  singularly  clear  anticipation  of  almost 
everything  that  he  was  afterwards  to 
say  on  the  inner  meaning  of  music. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  people  “take  the 
useless  trouble  to  confound  the  musical 
with  the  poetic  tongue,”  seeing  that 
“where  the  speech  of  man  stops  short, 
there  music’s  reign  begins?”  Tone¬ 
painting,  he  admits,  may  be  used  in  jest, 
but,  in  purely  instrumental  music,  in  no 
other  sense,  on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  hu¬ 
morous  and  becoming  absurd.  Where, 
he  asks,  in  the  Ehroica  Symphony,  is 
“the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  where  the  battle 
of  Arcole,  where  the  victory  under  the 
Pyramids,  where  the  18th  of  Brumaire?” 
These  things  would  have  been  found  set 
down  in  a  “biographic  symphony”  of  his 
time,  as  indeed  we  find  them  in  bio¬ 
graphic  or  autobiographic  tone-poems  of 
Richard  Strauss  in  our  time.  But  Bee¬ 
thoven  saw  Bonaparte,  not  as  a  general, 
but  as  a  musician;  “and  in  his  domain 
he  saw  the  sphere  where  he  could  bring 
to  pass  the  self-same  thing  as  Bonaparte 


in  the  plains  of  Italy.”  A  mood  in 
music,  he  admits,  may  be  produced  by  no 
matter  what  external  cause;  for  the  mu¬ 
sician  is,  after  all,  a  man,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  his  temperament  in  its  instinc¬ 
tive  choice  among  the  sounds  in  which 
he  hears  the  footsteps  of  events.  But 
these  moods,  once  profoundly  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  “when  they  force  him  to  production, 
have  already  turned  to  music  in  him,  so 
that,  at  the  moment  of  creative  inspira¬ 
tion,  it  is  no  longer  the  outer  event  that 
governs  the  composer,  but  the  musical 
sensation  which  it  has  begotten  in  him.” 
And,  further,  what  music  can  express  in 
her  universal  voice  is  not  merely  the 
joy,  passdon,  or  despair  of  the  individual, 
but  joy  itself,  or  passion,  or  despair, 
raised  to  infinity,  and  purified  by  the 
very  “semblance  of  the  world.” 

Do  we  not  already  see  music,  as 
Schopenhauer  saw  it,  as  “an  idea  of  the 
world,”  and  the  musician  “speaking  the 
highest  wisdom  In  a  language  his  reason 
does  not  understand?”  It  is  in  the  won¬ 
derful  book  on  Beethoven,  written  in 
1870,  that  Wagner  goes  deepest  into 
music  as  music,  led  by  Schopenhauer 
but  going  beyond  him.  He  shows  us 
Beethoven,  surrounded  by  silence,  like  “a 
world  walking  among  men”;  and  he 
shows  us  how  the  action  of  music  is  to 
shut  us  off  from  the  outer  W'orld,  where 
we  can  dream,  as  it  were,  awake,  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  strivings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will,  and  at  one  with  nature,  with 
our  inmost  selves.  Music,  he  shows  us, 
blots  out  civilisation  as  the  daylight  blots 
out  lamplight. 

To  this  voice  of  nature  in  sound  it 
seemed  to  Wagner  that  Beethoven  had 
given  as  complete  an  interpretation  as 
the  human  individual  could  give.  What, 
then,  he  asks,  remains  for  instrumental 
music  to  do?  If  one  refuses  the  help  of 
what  Bethoven  finally  came  to  accept, 
words,  and  if  one  refuses  to  make  a 
servile  copy  of  Beethoven,  there  remains 
only  that  riddle  without  an  answer,  the 
tone-i>oem,  or  that  riddle  whose  answer 
has  already  been  given,  programme- 
music.  We  have  already  seen,  from 
“Opera  and  Drama,”  what  Wagner 
thought  of  the  form  of  programme- 
music,  as  Berlioz  employed  it.  la  a 
later  article  on  Liszt,  he  points  out  in 
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more  precise  detail  how  Berlioz,  by  his 
method,  only  succeeded  in  losing  the 
musical  idea  without  finding  a  poetic 
one,  music  being  capable  of  giving  only 
“the  quintessence  of  an  emotional  con¬ 
tent,”  and  Berlioz  trying  to  force  music 
to  suggest,  without  words  or  action,  defi¬ 
nite  scenes  in  a  play.  In  Liszt,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  a  more  genuinely  musical 
conception,  an  attempt,  whether  wholly 
successful  or  not,  to  translate  the  fun¬ 
damental  intention  of  a  poem  or  of  a  poet 
into  terms  of  music;  and  this  seemed  to 
him  to  be  realised  in  the  Dante  Sym¬ 
phony,  where  “the  soul  of  Dante’s  poem 
is  shown  in  purest  radiance.”  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  new  form  he  sees  to  be  that  of 
attempting  to  do  the  work  of  drama 
without  the  visible  or  audible  accom¬ 
paniments  of  drama,  and,  in  particular, 
to  use,  for  mere  effect,  and  effect  never 
really  explicit,  modulations  which  in  his 
own  music  he  had  use  for  definite  and 
obvious  reasons.  He  counsels  the  com¬ 
poser  never  to  quit  a  key  so  long  as  what 
he  has  to  say  can  be  said  in  it;  and  he 
shows  by  his  own  practice  how  carefully 
he  has  observed  his  rule. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  Wag¬ 
ner’s  comments  on  himself  than  the  ac¬ 
count,  in  “A  Communication  to  my 
Priends,”  of  his  early  struggle  after  orig¬ 
inality  in  melody;  his  failure  to  achieve 
originality  by  seeking  it;  and  how  the 
quality  he  sought  came  to  him  when  he 
had  given  up  every  thought  hut  that  of 
expressing  his  meaning,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  or  the  situation  which  he  want¬ 
ed  to  express.  “I  no  longer,”  he  says, 
"tried  intentionally  for  customary  mel¬ 
ody,  or,  in  a  sense,  for  melody  at  all,  but 
absolutely  let  it  take  its  rise  from  the 
emotional  utterance  of  the  words  them¬ 
selves.”  We  may  compare  one  of  the 
wisest  of  Coleridge’s  jottings:  “Item, 
that  dramatic  poetry  must  be  poetry  hit 
in  thought  and  passion,  not  thought  and 
passion  disguised  in  the  dress  of  poetry.” 
Wagner  and  Coleridge,  two  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  technique,  teach  us  equally  that 
the  greatest  art  can  be  produced  only  by 
the  abandonment  of  art  itself  to  that 
primal  energy  which  works  after  its  own 
laws,  not  conscious  of  anything  but  of 
the  need  of  exquisitely  truthful  speech. 

'riiere  is  a  certain  part  of  Wagner’s 


writing  about  music  which  is  fiercely 
polemical,  not  only  in  such  broad  at¬ 
tacks  as  the  famous  “Judaism  in  Music,” 
hut  in  regard  to  individual  composers. 
Except  when  he  jeers  at  “S.  Johannes” 
Brahms,  with  what  seems  a  literally  per¬ 
sonal  irritation,  there  is  hardly  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  personal  element  is 
not  scrupulously  subordinated  to  a  con¬ 
ception  of  right  and  wrong  in  music.  The 
musicians  whom  he  attacks  are  always 
and  only  those  who  were  charlatans  like 
Meyerbeer  (“the  starling  who  follows  the 
ploughshare  down  the  field,  and  merrily 
picks  up  the  earth-worm  just  uncovered 
in  the  furrow”),  or  triflers  like  the  “sick¬ 
ly”  Gounod,  or  turned  back  on  their  ear¬ 
lier  selves  like  the  “turgid”  later  Schu¬ 
mann,  or  were  superficial  and  did  harm 
to  art  by  their  superficiality  like  Men¬ 
delssohn:  "I  fancied  I  was  peering  into 
a  veritable  abyss  of  superficiality,  an 
utter  void.” 

He  is  scrupulously  just  to  a  musician 
•ike  Rossini,  who,  being  merely  heedless 
and  selfisn,  let  his  genius  drift  with  the 
tide;  he  sees  the  sincerity  and  right 
direction  of  an  incomplete  talent  like 
Spontini’s;  picks  out  of  the  great  rub¬ 
bish-heap  of  lighter  French  operas  one 
work  in  which  there  is  something,  if  not 
good,  vital,  Auber’s  “Masaniello”;  and, 
in  spite  of  personal  differences  and  per¬ 
sonal  affections,  can  be  scrupulously  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  analysis  of  the  contradictory 
genius  of  Berlioz  and  in  his  vaguer  char¬ 
acterisation  of  the  misunderstood  genius 
of  Liszt.  But  he  was  incapable  of  seeing 
an  abuse  without  trying  to  set  it  right, 
as  a  sham  without  trying  to  stamp  it 
out.  In  writing  a  letter  of  advice  to  the 
editor  of  a  new  musical  journal,  he  bids 
him  above  all  wage  war  against  that  null 
and  void  music  which  is  made  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  manufacture,  music  which  follows 
the  rules  and  has  no  other  reason  for  ex¬ 
istence.  He  hates  it  as  he  hates  that 
“whole  clinking,  twinkling,  glittering, 
glistening  show.  Grand  Opera!”  As  you 
must  knock  down  one  structure  if  you 
would  build  another  in  its  place,  no  de¬ 
tail  is  too  minute  for  Wagner  to  define 
and  denounce  in  the  art-trafnc  of  the 
modem  world;  and  he  has  not  only  said 
finally,  and  said  fraitfully,  everything 
that  is  to  be  said  in  criticism  of  opera 
and  opera-houses,  and  the  performing  and 
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staging  of  opera,  but  he  has  done  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  often  overlooked  service  to  music 
in  general  by  his  insistence  on  the  proper 
rendering  of  orchestral  music.  It  is  to 
Wagner  that  we  owe  almost  a  revolution 
in  the  art  of  conducting. 

In  his  scheme  for  a  music-school  for 
Munich  (1865),  Wagner  laments  that  in 
Germany  “we  have  classical  works,  but 
as  yet  no  classical  rendering  for  them,” 
and  he  shows  how,  through  the  lack  of  a 
national  Conservatoire,  there  is  no  musi¬ 
cal  tradition  in  Germany,  such  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  for  the  performance 
of  Mozart  as  the  Paris  Conservatoire  has 
preserved  for  the  performance  of  Gluck. 
In  regard  to  Beethoven,  the  condition  of 
things  is  still  worse,  for  “it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  Beethoven  himself  could 
never  obtain  an  entirely  adequate  per¬ 
formance  of  his  difficult  instrumental 
works.”  Here,  again,  he  points  out  how 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  spent  three  years 
in  studying  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
how  needful  such  study  was,  seeing  that, 
in  so  many  cases,  “the  master’s  thought 
is  only  to  be  brought  to  really  cognisable 
utterance  through  a  most  intelligent,  re¬ 
fined,  and  dexterous  combination  and 
modification  of  its  orchestral  expression.” 
In  the  very  important  essay  of  1870,  “On 
Conducting,”  and  in  separate  studies  on 
the  rendering  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
he  explains  in  detail  what  these  “quite 
new  demands  on  rendering”  are  which 
“arrive  with  Beethoven’s  uncommonly 
expressive  use  of  rhythm,”  with  his 
minute  orchestral  shading,  and  also  with 
those  practical  errors  in  scoring  which 
he  overlooked  because  he  could  not  hear 
them.  He  shoiws  how  not  only  Beethoven, 
but  Weber  (and  in  Dresden,  where  Web¬ 
er  had  conducted)  had  come  to  be  given 
in  wholly  wrong  tempo;  how  Gluck  and 
Mozart  had  been  misinterpreted  by  being 
taken  twice  too  fast  or  twice  too  slow. 
Then,  in  still  greater  detail,  he  explains 
(writing  from  exile,  where  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  come  into  personal  contact  with 
musicians)  how  his  own  overtures  are  to 
be  given,  and  the  reason  of  every  shade 
of  expression.  Few  parts  of  his  writing 
on  music  are  more  valuable  than  these 
technical  instructions;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  Wagner  arose  the 
whole  modem  German  school  of  conduc¬ 


tors,  from  Bulow  to  Weingartner,  and 
that  the  greatest  of  them,  Richter,  was 
the  most  intimately  under  his  influence. 
Thus  Wagner  not  only  reformed  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  of  music,  not  only  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  and  wonderful  music  of  his 
own,  but  brought  about  a  scarcely  less 
significant  reform  in  the  interpretation 
of  music,  which,  existing  on  paper,  could 
be  heard  nowhere  according  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  composer. 

More  than  any  artist  of  our  time,  Wag¬ 
ner  may  be  compared  with  the  many- 
sided  artists  of  the  Renaissance;  but  he 
must  be  compared  only  to  be  contrasted. 
In  them  an  infinity  of  talents  led  to  no 
concentration  of  all  in  one;  each  talent, 
even  in  Leonardo,  pulls  a  different  way; 
and  painting,  science,  literature,  engin¬ 
eering,  the  many  interpretations  and 
mouldings  of  nature,  are  nowhere  brought 
together  into  any  unity,  or  built  up  into 
any  single  structure.  In  Wagner,  the 
musician,  the  poet,  the  playwright,  the 
thinker,  the  administrator,  all  worked  to 
a  single  end,  built  up  a  single  structure; 
there  was  no  waste  of  a  faculty,  nor 
was  any  one  faculty  sacrificed  to  another. 
In  this  he  is  unique  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  in  this  his  creation  has  its  justifica¬ 
tion  in  nature.  Whether  or  no  the  “art¬ 
work  of  the  future”  is  to  be  on  the  lines 
which  Wagner  laid  down;  whether  Bee¬ 
thoven  may  not  satisfy  the  musical  sense 
more  completely  on  one  side,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  the  dramatic  sense  on  the  other; 
whether,  in  any  case,  more  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  than  that  in  Germany,  the  soil 
of  music  and  the  only  soil  in  which  drama 
has  never  taken  root,  music  is  required 
to  give  dramatic  poetry  life— all  this 
matters  little.  A  man  with  a  genius  for 
many  arts  has  brought  those  arts,  in  his 
own  work,  more  intimately  into  union 
than  they  have  ever  before  been  brought; 
and  he  has  delighted  the  world  with  this 
combination  of  arts  as  few  men  of  spe¬ 
cial  genius  have  ever  done  with  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  their  work  in  special  arts. 
To  find  a  parallel  for  this  achievement 
we  must  look  back  to  the  Greeks,  to  the 
age  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles;  and 
we  shall  not  even  here  find  a  parallel; 
for,  if  the  dramatic  poetry  was  on  a 
vastly  higher  <plane  than  in  the  music- 
drama  of  Wagner,  it  is  certain  that  the 
music  was  on  a  vastly  lower  one.  Of 
the  future  it  is  idle  to  speak;  but,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  may 
we  not  admit  that  the  typical  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  art  for  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  remembered,  has  been 
the  art.  musical  and  dramatic,  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner? 
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PART  III. 

(From  the  Comhlll  Magazine.) 


HE  one  room  in  my  College 
which  I  always  enter  with  a 
certain  sense  of  desolation  and 
sadness  is  the  College  library. 
There  used  to  be  a  story  in  my  days  at 
Cambridge  of  a  book-coiiecting  don  who 
was  fond  of  discoursing  in  public  of  the 
Tarious  crosses  he  had  to  bear.  He  was 
lamenting  one  day  in  Hall  the  unwieldy 
size  of  his  library.  “I  really  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  my  books,”  he  said,  and 
looked  round  for  sympathy.  “Why  not 
read  them?”  said  a  brisk  and  caustic 
Fellow  opposite.  It  may  be  thought  that 
I  am  in  need  of  the  same  advice,  but  it 
is  not  the  case.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
books  in  our  library;  but  most  of  them, 
as  D.  G.  Rossetti  used  to  say  in  his 
childhood  of  his  father’s  learned  vol¬ 
umes,  are  “no  good  for  reading.”  The 
books  of  the  College  library  are  delight¬ 
ful,  indeed,  to  look  at;  rows  upon  rows 
of  big  irregular  volumes,  with  tarnished 
tooling  and  faded  gilding  on  the  sun- 
scorched  backs.  What  are  they?  old 
editions  of  classics,  old  volumes  of  con¬ 
troversial  divinity,  folios  of  the  Fathers, 
topographical  treatises,  cumbrous  philos¬ 
ophers,  pamphlets  from  which,  like  dry 
ashes,  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  wanned 
them  once  has  fled.  Take  one  down:  it 
is  an  agreeable  sight  enouj^;  there  is  a 
gentle  scent  of  antiquity;  the  bumpy 
page  crackles  faintly;  the  big  irregular 
print  meets  the  eye  with  a  pleasant  and 
leisurely  mellowness.  But  what  do  they 
tell  one?  Very  little,  alas!  that  one 
need  know,  very  much  which  it  would 
be  a  positive  mistake  to  believe.  That 
is  the  worst  of  erudition— that  the  next 


scholar  sucks  the  few  drops  of  honey  that 
you  have  accumulated,  sets  right  your 
blunders,  and  you  are  superseded.  You 
have  Imnded  on  the  torch,  perhaps,  and 
even  trimmed  it.  Your  errors,  your  pa¬ 
tient  explanations,  were  a  necessary  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge;  but  even 
now  the  procession  has  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  is  out  of  sight. 

Yet  even  here,  it  pleases  me  to  think, 
some  mute  and  unsuspected  treasure  may 
lurk  unknown.  In  this  very  room,  for 
over  a  couple  of  centuries,  stood  on  one 
of  the  shelves  an  old  rudely  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  blank  paper,  the  pages  covered 
with  a  curious  straggling  cipher;  no  one 
paid  any  heed  to  it,  no  one  tried  to  spell 
its  secrets. 

But  the  day  came  when  a  Fellow  who 
was  both  inquisitive  and  leisurely  took 
up  the  old  volume,  and  formed  a  resolve 
to  decipher  it.  Through  many  baffling 
delays,  through  many  patient  windings, 
he  carried  his  purpose  out;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  celebrated  Day-book  which 
cast  much  light  upon  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age,  as  weli  as  revealed  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  genial  personali¬ 
ties  that  ever  marched  blithely  through 
the  pages  of  a  Diary. 

But,  in  these  days  of  cheap  psint  and 
nasty  paper,  with  a  central  library  into 
which  pours  the  annual  cataract  of  liter¬ 
ature,  these  little  ancient  libraries  have 
no  use  left,  save  as  repositories  or  store¬ 
rooms.  They  belong  to  the  days  when 
books  were  few  and  expensive;  when 
few  persons  could  acquire  a  library  of 
their  own;  when  lecturers  accumulated 
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knowledge  that  was  not  the  property  of 
the  world;  when  notes  were  laboriously 
copied  and  handed  on;  when  one  of  the 
joys  of  learning  was  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  secrets  not  known  to  other 
men.  An  ancient  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
is  said  to  have  given  three  reasons  for 
the  study  of  Greek:  the  first  was  that  it 
enabled  you  to  read  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  original  tongue;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  it  gave  you  a  proper  contempt 
for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it;  and 
the  third  was  that  it  led  to  situations  of 
emolument.  What  a  rich  aroma  hangs 
about  this  judgment!  The  first  reason  is 
probably  erroneous,  the  second  is  un- 
Christian,  and  the  third  is  a  gross  motive 
which  would  equally  apply  to  any  pro¬ 
fessional  training  whatsoever. 

Well,  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  except 
for  the  schoolmaster  and  the  clergyman, 
has  not  now  the  same  obvious  com¬ 
mercial  value.  Knowledge  is  more  dif¬ 
fused,  tnore  accessible.  It  is  no  longer 
thought  to  be  a  secret,  precious,  rather 
terrible  possession;  the  possessor  Is  no 
longer  venerated  and  revered ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  learned  man  is  rather  considered 
iikely  to  be  tiresome.  Old  folios  have, 
indeed,  become  merely  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  illustrators  of  sensational  novels. 
Who  does  not  know  the  absurd  old  man, 
with  white  silky  hair,  velvet  skull  cap 
ani  venerable  appearance,  who  sits  read¬ 
ing  a  folio  at  an  oak  table,  and  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  villain  of  the  piece,  a  mine 
of  secret  and  unsuccessful  wickedness? 
But  no  one  in  real  life  reads  a  folio  now, 
because  anything  that  is  worth  reprint¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  that  is  not,  is 
reprinted  in  convenient  form,  if  not  in 
England,  at  least  in  Germany. 

And  the  result  of  it  is  that  these  College 
libraries  are  almost  wholly  unvisited.  It 
seems  a  pity,  but  it  also  seems  inevitable. 
I  wish  that  some  use  could  be  devised 
for  them,  for  these  old  books  make  at  all 
events  a  very  dignified  and  pleasant 
background,  and  the  fragrance  of  well- 
wanned  old  leather  is  a  delicate  thing. 
But  they  are  not  even  good  places  for 
working  in,  now  that  one  has  one’s  own 
books  and  one’s  own  reading  chair.  More¬ 
over,  if  they  were  kept  up  to  date,  which 
would  in  itself  be  an  expensive  thing. 


there  would  come  in  the  eternal  difficulty 
of  where  to  put  the  old  books,  which  no 
one  would  have  the  heart  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  a  library 
like  this  would  be  not  to  attempt  to  buy 
books,  but  to  subscribe  like  a  club  to  a 
circulating  library,  and  to  let  a  certain 
number  of  new  volumes  flow  through  the 
place  and  lie  upon  the  tables  for  a  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  there  seems  to  be  little  time  for 
general  reading;  and  indeed  it  is  a  great 
problem,  as  life  goes  on,  as  duties  grow 
more  defined,  and  as  one  becomes  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  shortness  of 
life,  what  the  duty  of  a  cultivated  and 
openminded  man  is  with  regard  to  gen¬ 
eral  reading.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
as  one  grows  older  one  may  read  less;  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  vast 
output  of  literature;  and  it  is  hard 
enough  to  find  time  to  follow  even  the 
one  or  two  branches  in  which  one  Is 
specially  interested.  Almost  the  only 
books  which,  I  think,  it  is  a  duty  to  read, 
are  the  lives  of  great  contemporaries; 
one  gets  thus  to  have  an  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  realise  it 
from  different  points  of  view.  New 
fiction,  new  poetry,  new  travels  are  very 
hard  to  peruse  diligently.  The  effort,  I 
confess,  of  beginning  a  new  novel,  of 
making  acquaintance  with  an  unfamiliar 
scene,  of  getting  the  individualities  of  a 
fresh  group  of  people  into  one’s  head  is 
becoming  every  year  harder  for  me;  but 
there  are  still  one  or  two  authors  of  fic¬ 
tion  for  whom  I  have  a  predilection,  and 
whose  works  I  look  out  for.  New 
poetry  demands  an  even  greater  effort; 
and  as  to  travels,  they  are  written  so 
much  in  the  journalistic  style,  and  con¬ 
sist  so  much  of  the  meals  our  traveller 
obtains  at  wayside  stations,  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  obviously  reticent  and  even  un¬ 
intelligent  persons;  they  have  so  many 
photogravures  of  places  that  are  exactly 
like  other  places,  and  of  complacent  peo¬ 
ple  in  grotesque  costumes,  like  supers  in 
a  play,  that  one  feels  the  whole  thing  to 
be  hopelessly  superficial  and  unreal.  Im¬ 
agine  a  journalistic  foreigner  visiting  the 
university,  lunching  at  the  station  re¬ 
freshment  room,  hurrying  to  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best-known  colleges,  driving  In  a 
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tram  through  the  main  thoroughfarea. 
looking  on  at  a  football  match,  interview¬ 
ing  a  Town  Councillor,  and  'being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Vice-Chancellor— what 
would  be  the  profit  of  such  a  record  as 
he  could  give  us?  What  would  he  have 
seen  of  the  quiet  daily  life,  the  interests, 
the  home-current  of  the  place?  The  only 
books  of  travel  worth  reading  are  those 
where  a  person  has  settled  deliberately  in 
an  unknown  place,  really  lived  the  life 
of  the  people,  and  penetrated  the  secret  of 
the  landscape  and  the  buildings. 

I  wish  very  much  that  there  was  a 
really  good  literary  paper,  with  an  editor 
of  catholic  tastes,  and  half  a  dozen  stim¬ 
ulating  rpecialists  oa  the  staff,  whose 
duty  would  be  to  read  the  books  that 
came  out,  each  in  his  own  line,  write  re¬ 
views  of  appreciation  and  not  of  con¬ 
temptuous  fanlMindiug,  let  feeble  books 
alone,  and  make  it  their  business  to  tell 
ordinary  people  what  to  read,  not  saving 
them  the  trouble  of  reading  the  books 
that  are  worth  reading,  but  sparing  them 
the  task  of  glancing  at  a  good  many 
books  that  are  not  worth  reading.  Lit¬ 
erary  papers,  as  a  rule,  either  review  a 
took  with  hopeless  rapidity,  or  tend  to 
lag  behind  too  much.  It  would  be  of  the 
essence  of  such  a  paper  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
about  telling  one  what  to  look  out  for, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  reviews  should 
be  deliberate  and  careful. 

But  I  think  that  as  one  grows  older  one 
may  take  out  a  license,  so  to  speak,  to 
read  less.  One  may  go  back  to  the  old 
restful  books,  where  one  knows  the  char¬ 
acters  well,  hear  the  old  remarks,  survey 
the  same  scenes.  One  may  mediate  more 
upon  one’s  stores,  stroll  about  more,  just 
looking  at  life,  seeing  the  quiet  things 
that  are  happening,  and  beaming  through 
one’s  spectacles.  One  ought  to  have 
amassed,  as  life  goes  on  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,  a  good  deal  of  material  for  re¬ 
flection.  And,  after  all,  reading  is  not 
in  itself  a  virtue;  it  is  only  one  way  of 
passing  the  time;  talking  is  another  way, 
watching  things  another.  Bacon  says 
that  reading  makes  a  full  man;  well,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  many  people 
are  full  to  the  brim  when  they  reach  the 
age  of  forty,  and  that  much  which  they 
afterwards  put  into  the  overcharged  vase 


merely  drips  and  slobbers  uncomfortably 
down  the  side  and  foot. 

The  thing  to  determine  then,  as  one’s 
brain  hardens  or  softens,  is  what  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  reading  is.  It  is  not,  I  venture  to 
thiuk,  what  used  to  be  called  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  a 
professional  teacher  or  a  professional 
writer  he  must  read  for  professional  pur¬ 
poses,  just  as  a  coral  insect  must  eat  to 
enable  it  to  secrete  the  substances  out  of 
which  it  builds  its  branching  house.  But 
I  am  not  here  speaking  of  professional 
studies,  but  of  general  reading.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  are  three  motives  for 
reading — the  first,  purely  pleasurable; 
the  second,  intellectual;  the  third,  what 
may  be  called  ethical.  As  to  the  first,  a 
man  who  reads  at  all,  reads  just  as  be 
eats,  sleeps,  and  takes  exercise,  because 
he  likes  it;  and  that  is  probably  the  best 
reason  that  can  be  given  for  the  practice. 
It  Is  an  innocent  mode  of  passing  the 
time,  it  takes  one  out  of  oneself,  .it  is 
amusing.  Of  course,  it  can  be  carried  to 
an  excess;  and  a  man  may  become  a  mere 
book-eater,  as  a  man  may  become  an 
opium-eater,  I  used  at  one  time  to  go 
and  stay  with  an  old  friend,  a  clergyman 
in  a  remote  part  of  England.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  fairly  well  off.  He  did  not 
care  about  exercise  or  his  garden,  and  he 
had  no  taste  for  general  society.  He 
subscribed  to  the  London  Library  and  to 
a  lending  library  in  the  little  town  where 
he  lived,  and  he  bought,  too,  a  good  many 
books.  He  must  have  spent,  I  used  to 
calculate,  about  teu  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  reading.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  read  everything,  old  and  new  books 
alike,  and  he  had  an  astonishing  memory; 
anything  that  he  put  into  his  mind  re¬ 
mained  there  exactly  as  fresh  and  clear 
as  when  he  laid  it  away,  so  that  he  never 
needed  to  read  a  book  twice.  If  he  had 
lived  at  a  university  he  would  have  been 
a  useful  man;  if  one  wanted  to  know 
what  books  to  read  in  any  line,  one  had 
only  to  pick  his  brains.  He  could  give 
one  a  list  of  authorities  on  almost  every 
subject.  But  in  his  country  parish  he 
was  entiruy  thrown  away.  He  had  not 
the  least  desire  to  make  anything  of  his 
stores,  or  to  write.  He  had  not  the  art 
of  expression,  and  he  was  a  distinctly 
tiresome  talker.  His  idea  of  conversa¬ 
tion  was  to  ask  you  whether  you  had 
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read  a  number  of  modern  novels.  If  he 
found  one  that  you  had  not  read,  he 
sketched  the  plot  in  an  intolerably  prolix 
manner,  so  timt  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  mind  ou  what  he  was 
saying;.  He  seemed  to  have  no  prefer¬ 
ences  in  literature  whatever;  his  one  de¬ 
sire  was  to  read  everything  that  came 
out,  and  his  only  idea  of  a  holiday  was 
to  go  up  to  London  and  get  lists  of  books 
from  a  bookseller.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  case;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  use¬ 
fully  employed  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  counting  the  number  of  words  in  the 
books  he  read.  But,  after  all,  he  was 
interested  and  amused;  and  a  perfectly 
contented  man. 

As  to  the  intellectual  motive  for  read¬ 
ing,  it  hardly  needs  discussing;  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  clear  conceptions,  to  arrive 
at  a  critical  sense  of  w’hat  is  good  in  lit¬ 
erature,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  events 
and  tendencies  of  thought,  to  take  a  just 
view  of  history  and  of  great  personali¬ 
ties;  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  theorists, 
but  to  be  able  to  correct  a  faulty  bias 
by  having  a  large  and  wide  view  of  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  development 
of  thought  One  who  reads  from  this 
point  of  view  will  generally  find  some 
particular  line  which  he  tends  to  follow, 
some  special  region  of  the  mind  where 
he  is  desirous  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known;  but  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
wish  to  acquaint  himself  in  a  general 
way  with  other  departments  of  thought, 
so  that  he  may  be  interested  in  subjects 
in  which  he  is  not  wholly  well-informed, 
and  be  able  to  listen,  even  to  ask  intelli¬ 
gent  questions,  in  matters  with  which  he 
has  no  minute  acquaintance.  Such  a 
man^  if  he  steem  clear  of  the  contempt 
for  indefinite  views  which  is  often  the 
curse  of  men  with  clear  and  definite 
minds,  makes  the  best  kind  of  talker, 
stimulating  and  suggestive;  his  talk 
seems  to  open  doors  into  gardens  and 
corridors  of  the  house  of  thought;  and 
others,  whose  knowledge  is  fragmentary, 
would  like  to  he  at  home,  too,  in  that 
pleasant  palace.  But  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  such  talk  that  it  should  be  natural 
and  attractive,  not  professional  or  didac¬ 
tic.  People  who  are  not  used  to  Univer¬ 
sities  tend  to  believe  that  academical 


persons  are  invariably  formidable.  They 
think  of  them  as  possessed  of  vast  stores 
of  precise  knowledge,  and  actuated  by  a 
merciless  desire  to  detect  and  to  ridi¬ 
cule  deficiencies  of  attainment  among 
unprofessional  people.  Of  course,  tliere 
are  people  of  this  type  to  be  found  at  a 
University,  just  as  in  all  other  profes¬ 
sions  it  is  i>os8ible  to  find  uncharitable 
specialists  who  despise  persona  of  hazy 
and  leisurely  views.  But  my  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it  is  a  rare  type  among 
University  dons;  I  think  that  ft  is  far 
commoner  at  the  University  to  meet 
men  of  great  attainments  combined  with 
sincere  humility  and  charity,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  the  most  erudite  special¬ 
ist  at  a  University  becomes  aware  both 
of  the  wide  diversity  of  knowledge  and 
of  his  own  limitations  as  well. 

Personally,  direct  bookish  talk  is  my 
abomination.  A  knowledge  of  books 
ought  to  give  a  man  a  delicate  allusive¬ 
ness,  an  aptitude  for  pointed  quotation. 
A  book  ought  to  be  only  incidentally,  not 
anatomically,  discussed;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  think  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  allusive  talk  at  the 
University,  and  that  the  only  reason  that 
there  is  not  more  is  that  professional  de¬ 
mands  are  so  insistent,  and  work  so  thor¬ 
ough,  that  academical  persons  cannot 
keep  up  their  general  reading  as  they 
would  like  to  do. 

And  then  we  come  to  what  I  have 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the 
ethical  motive  for  reading;  it  might 
sound  at  first  as  if  I  meant  that  people 
ought  to  read  improving  books,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  I  do  not  mean.  I  have 
very  strong  opinions  on  this  point,  and 
hold  that  what  I  call  the  ethical  motive 
for  reading  is  the  best  of  all — indeed  the 
only  true  one.  And  yet  I  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  putting  into  words  what  is 
a  very  elusive  and  delicate  thought.  But 
my  belief  is  this:  As  I  make  my  slow 
pilgrimage  through  the  world,  a  certain 
sense  of  beautiful  mystery  seems  to 
gather  and  grow.  I  see  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  find  the  world  dreary — and,  indeed, 
there  must  be  spaces  of  dreariness  in  it 
for  us  all — some  find  it  interesting;  some 
surprising;  some  find  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  But  those  who  find  it  satisfac¬ 
tory  seem  to  me,  as  a  rule,  to  be  tough, 
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coarse,  liealtliy  natures,  -wbo  find  suc¬ 
cess  attractive  and  food  digestible;  who 
do  not  trouble  their  heads  very  much 
about  other  people,  but  go  cheerfully  and 
optimistically  on  their  way,  closing  their 
eyes  as  far  as  possible  to  things  painful 
and  sorrowful,  and  getting  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  can  out  of  material  enjoyments. 

Well,  to  speak  very  sincerely  and  hum¬ 
bly,  such  a  life  seems  to  me  the  worst 
kind  of  failure.  It  is  the  life  that  men 
were  living  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  out 
of  such  lives  comes  nothing  that  is  wise 
or  useful  or  good.  Such  men  leave  the 
world  as  they  found  it,  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  eaten  a  little  way 
into  it,  like  a  mite  into  a  cheese,  and 
leave  a  track  o<f  decomposition  behind 
them. 

I  do  not  know  why  so  much  that  is 
hard  and  painful  and  sad  is  interwoven 
with  our  life  here;  but  I  see,  or  seem 
to  see,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  so  inter¬ 
woven.  All  the  beet  and  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  character  and  thought  seem 
to  me  to  spring  up  in  the  track  of  suffer¬ 
ing;  and,  what  is  the  most  sorrowful  of 
all  mysteries,  the  mystery  of  death,  the 
ceasing  to  'be,  the  relinquishing  of  our 
hopes  and  dreams,  the  breaking  of  our 
dearest  ties,  'becomes  more  solemn  and 
awe-inspiring  the  nearer  we  advance  to  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  go  and 
search  for  unhappiness;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  happiness  worth 
seeking  for  is  a  happiness  which  takes 
all  these  dark  things  into  account,  looks 
them  in  the  face,  reads  the  secret  of  their 
dim  eyes  and  set  lips,  dwells  with  them, 
and  learns  to  be  tranquil  in  their  pres¬ 
ence. 

In  this  mood,  and  it  is  a  mood  which 
no  thonghtful  man  can  hope  or  ought  to 


wish  to  escape,  reading  becomes  less  and 
less  a  searching  for  iustmctive  and  im¬ 
pressive  facts,  and  more  and  more  a 
quest  after  wisdom  and  truth  and  emo¬ 
tion.  More  and  more  I  feel  the  impene¬ 
trability  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds 
us;  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science,  instead  of  raising  the 
veil,  seem  only  to  make  the  problem  more 
complex,  more  bizarre,  more  insoluble; 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light,  of 
electricity,  of  chemical  action,  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  the  influence  of  heredi¬ 
ty-all  these  tilings  may  minister  to  our 
convenience  and  our  health,  but  they 
make  the  mind  of  Ghid,  the  nature  of  the 
First  Cause,  an  infinitely  more  myste¬ 
rious  and  inconceivable  problem. 

But  there  still  remain,  inside,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  astonishing  facts,  a  whole 
range  of  intimate  personal  phenomena, 
of  emotion,  of  relationship,  of  mental  or 
spiritual  conceptions,  such  as  beauty,  af¬ 
fection,  righteousness,  which  seem  to  be 
an  even  nearer  concern,  even  more  vital 
to  our  happiness  than  the  vast  laws  of 
which  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  so  un¬ 
conscious,  that  centuries  have  rolled  past 
without  their  being  investigated. 

And  thus  in  such  a  mood  reading  be¬ 
comes  a  patient  tracing  out  of  human 
emotion,  human  feeling,  when  confronted 
with  the  sorrows,  the  hopes,  the  motives, 
the  sufferings  which  beckon  us  and 
threaten  us  on  every  side.  One  desires  to 
know  what  pure  and  wise  and  high-heart¬ 
ed  natures  have  made  of  the  problem; 
one  desires  to  let  the  sense  of  beauty — 
that  most  spiritual  of  all  pleasures— sink 
deeper  ibto  the  heart;  one  desires  to 
share  the  thoughts  and  hopes,  the  dreams 
and  visions,  in  the  strength  of  which  the 
human  spirit  has  risen  superior  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  death. 
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Preference  in  New  Zealand. 

(Prom  the  Quarterly  Review.) 


n"""""  N  November,  1903,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  New  Zealand  passed 
the  “Preferential  and  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act.”  Under  this 
Act  a  limited  number  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  duties  was  increased  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  (on  cement  100  per  cent.)  as  to 
goods  ‘^ot  being  the  produce  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  parts  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions”;  and  the  only  reduction  which 
it  effects  is  the  abolition  of  duty  on  tea 
“grown  in  any  part  of  the  British  do¬ 
minions”  imported  in  packets  of  more 
than  one  pound  weight.  This  Act  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  noticed.  Clause  13 
reads: 

“When  any  country  not  being  part  of 
the  British  dominions  reduces  or  abol¬ 
ishes,  or  proposes  to  reduce  or  abolish, 
the  duty  on  any  product  or  manufacture 
of  New  Zealand,  the  Governor  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  or  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  his 
Majesty,  negotiate  with  such  country  for 
an  agreement  with  that  country  to  reduce 
or  abolish  the  duty  on  any  article  or 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
such  country,  to  an  extent  that  the^  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  so  remitted  shall  equal 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  estimated  reve¬ 
nue  remitted  by  that  country:  provided 
that  such  agreement  shall  not  have  ef¬ 
fect  or  be  operative  until  ratified  by  an 
Act  of  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand.” 

This  clause,  if  acted  upon,  would  ob¬ 
viously  terminate  the  preference  granted 
to  British  goods  by  extending  it  to  like 
goods  of  some  foreign  origin.  Nay,  it 
might  even  occur  that  under  it  actual 
preference  would  be  given  to  some  goods 
of  foreign  origin  over  similar  British 


goods.  The  suspicion  therefore  arises 
that  the  increase  of  duties  on  foreign 
goods  has  not  been  enacted  in  the  inter¬ 
est,  still  less  in  the  sole  interest,  of  the 
mother-country,  but  in  the  interest  of 
New  Zealand,  partly  to  increase  local 
production,  i>artly  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  recipro(?al  agreements  with  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  leading  supporters.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Seddon,  Prime  Minister,  and  author 
of  the  Act,  speaking  at  Akaroa  shortly 
before  hs  introduction,  said: 

“At  the  conference  of  Premiers  in  Lou¬ 
don  it  was  proposed  that  a  rebate  of  10 
per  cent,  should  be  made  on  British  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  in  a  New  Zealand  ship; 
but  he  was  afraid  it  would  weigh  upon 
their  own  struggling  industries,  and  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  remedy,  increasing  the  tariff 
on  goods  from  foreign  nations.  This 
latter  course  would  not  increase  imports 
from  the  mother  country,  but  would 
check  imports  from  alien  nations.” 
«**«•** 

No  one  can  doubt  Mr.  Seddon’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Empire  and  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Imperial  Preferentialism.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  of  his  original 
intention,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rigg,  to 
give  a  real  preference  to  British  goods 
by  reducing  duties  in  their  favour.  How 
then  can  it  be  explained  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  this  intention  and  passed  an  Act 
for  which  he  claims  the  merit  in  New 
Zealand  that  “it  will  not  increase  imports 
from  the  mother  country,”  while  it  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  mother  country  that  it 
will  very  largely  increase  such  imports? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  lies  in  the 
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middle.  The  Act  may  increase  British, 
imports  to  the  insignificant  extent  of 
£150,000  to  £200,000  a  year.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  question.  Why  did  Mr. 
Seddon  abandon  his  intention?  Why  did 
he  pass  an  Act  which,  on  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  gives  only  a  sham  preference? 
The  answer  is,  that  his  protectionist 
supporters  made  it  clear  to  him  that  no 
real  preference  would  be  accepted  by 
them.  As  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gadman  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  style  tnem- 
selves  Preferentialists  to  give  any  real 
preference,  to  make  any  fiscal  sacrifice, 
to  lower  the  protective  wall  which  has 
been  erected  principally  against  British 
goods.  In  New  Zealand,  as  in  Australia, 
the  majority  of  Preferentialists,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  active  partisans,  advocate 
Preference  in  the  hope  that  it  may  keep 
out  foreign  goods  without  materially  In¬ 
creasing  the  import  of  British  goods. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  honest  Prof- 
erentialists,  and  perhaps  in  somewhat 
larger  numbers  than  in  Australia;  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  few  compared  with  the 
numbers  of  the  population.  The  ferioers 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  question 
than  they  have  so  far  taken  in  Australia, 
and  are  prepared  to  reduce  local  duties 
in  favour  of  British  goods,  provided  the 
mother  country  accords  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  products  of  their  farms  and 
pastures.  Of  these  two  sections  of  Pref¬ 
erentialists,  the  Protectionists,  including 
the  Labour  party,  are  the  most  powerful; 
and  this  section  has  dictated  the  policy 
of  the  government.  The  attitude  of  the 
Labour  party,  however,  has  recently 
changed;  and  it  is  now  hostile  to  any 
reciprocal  preferential  arrangement 
which  would  involve  the  taxation  of 
foodstuffs  in  Great  Britain.  Resolutions 
in  this  direction  have  been  passed  by 
several  Labour  unions,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  pronounced  coming  from  the 
annual  conference  of  delegates  of  the 
“Australasian  Federated  Seaman’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Association,”  sitting  at  Welling¬ 
ton.  It  is  as  follows: 

“That  this  conference  is  of  opinion 
that  any  preference  to  be  given  in  the 
colony  to  goods  produced  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pro¬ 


tection  afforded  by  the  British  navy,  and 
not  with  the  expectation  of  any  further 
bonuses  on  our  products  in  the  British 
markets.  That  any  tax  on  foodstuffs  is 
bound  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  in 
Great  Britain,  while  the  taxing  of  raw 
products  and  partly  manufactured  goods 
would  dislocate  and  destroy  British 
manufacturing  industries.  That  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  predominance  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  manfacturing  industries  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  educational  methods  of  the 
country,  and  free  both  capital  and  labour 
from  the  incubus  of  rents  and  royalties 
by  the  taxation  of  land  values.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  this  Conference  is  of  opinion 
that  the  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire  will  be  best  maintained  by  the 
exercise  of  absolute  fiscal  independence 
of  its  several  parts,  and  would  emphatic¬ 
ally  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  Colonies  can  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  Great  Britain  consenting  to  tax 
her  people’s  food  in  the  interest  of  the 
colonial  producers” 

A  substantial  body  of  'Free-traders  is 
actively  opposing  any  preference  except 
by  a  reduction  of  duties,  and  without 
bargaining  for  reciprocity;  others,  also 
opposed  to  any  bargaining  with  the 
mother-land,  advocate  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  general  free-trade  principles. 
.4part  from  these  organized  sections,  the 
general  body  of  electors  is  mostly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Preferentialism,  under  the  idea 
that  it  will  cement  the  different  i>ortions 
of  the  Empire,  an  idea  which  is  decreas¬ 
ing  111  force,  partly  on  account  of  the 
rising  conviction  that  the  people  of  the 
mother  country  do  not  desire  Prefer¬ 
ence,  partly  on  account  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  of  such  prominent  leaders 
as  Mr.  H.  D.  Bedford,  M.  H.  R.  for 
Dunedin,  Mr.  George  Fowlds,  'M.  H.  R. 
for  Auckland,  Mr.  John  Rigg,  M.  L.  G. 
for  Wellington,  and  others.  Differing, 
however,  in  this  respect  from  Australia, 
the  majority  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  New  Zealand  have  advocated  Prefer¬ 
ence  in  some  shape  or  another,  the  most 
notable  exceptions  being  the  Otago  Daily 
Times  (Dunedin)  and  the  Evening  Post 
fW  ellington). 

On  the  whole,  public  opinion  in  New 
Zealand  seems  to  be  somewhat  less  apa¬ 
thetic  towards  Preferentialism  than  in 
Australia,  though  the  divisions  in  ±e 
ranks  of  its  advocates  are  the  same. 
The  obstacles  to  the  inclusion  of  any  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreement  are,  however,  increas¬ 
ing;  and  those  to  the  adoption  of  any 
such  agreement  on  the  basis  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duties  in  favour  of  British  goods 
seem  to  be  insuperable. 
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Extracts  from  the  Diary 

of  a  Statesman 

(From  Punch.) 


DG.  22.— No  letters.  What  a  re¬ 
lief  and  what  a  contrast  to  my 
usual  average  of  250  a  day! 
•Must  devote  my  leisure  to  ex¬ 
tending  my  acquaintance  with  contem¬ 
porary  literature.  Tried  Maeterlinck’s 
“Treasure  of  the  Humble”  this  morning, 
hut  found  it  rather  visionary  and  un¬ 
practical.  In  the  afternoon  read  part  of 
“Aglavaine  and  Selysette,”  but  thought 
it  very  aglavaining,  I  mean  aggravating. 
Must  ask  Averbury  if  Maeterlinck  really 
does  know  anything  about  bees,  or  only 
has  one  in  his  bonnet. 

Aug.  23. — No  letters.  It  certainly  does 
simplify  life  a  great  deal,  but  one  can’t 
help  wishing  to  know  what  people  are 
doing.  The  foreign  newspapers  are  all 
very  well,  but  they  can’t  be  always 
trusted.  For  instance,  I  see  it  stated 
that  I.ord  Ritchie,  the  celebrated  British 
sta'tesman  (’  !  !),  will  probably  re-enter 
the  Cabinet.  That  would  indeed  be  the 
last  straw.  Read  Browning’s  “Lost 
Ijcader”  after  lunch.  Strange  that  Ar¬ 
thur  Balfour  has  never  written  to  con¬ 
gratulate  me  on  Curzon’s  resignation.  By 
Jove,  though,  he’s  probably  seen  that 
Qotice  about  my  correspondence  and  acted 
accordingly.  After  tea  read  some  of 
Dickens’s  “Oliver  Ix)dge,”  I  mean  to  say 
“Oliver  Twist.”  That  reminds  me  that 
when  I  get  bac%  to  Birmingham  I  must 
really  try  to  get  Oliver  Lodge  to  write 
or  lecture  on  the  transcendental  side  of 
Tariff  Reform.  I  believe  it’s  the  only 
sirt)jecl  of  importance  he  hasn’t  written 


on  since  his  appointment  as  i  rincipal  of 
the  Birmingham  University. 

Aug.  24.— No  letters.  Tried  to  read 
some  Tolstoi  after  breakfast,  but  gave  it 
up  in  disgust.  My  doctor  recommends 
me  to  try  golf  croquet,  but  I  haven’t 
sunk  so  low  as  that  yet.  Wonder  what 
Jesse  Collings  is  doing  with  himself.  He 
doesn’t  shoot  grouse,  I  know,  but  Chap¬ 
lin  does,  and  Howard  Vincent  has  gone 
off  the  rails  over  the  Volunteer  Question. 
.  .  .  Went  to  hear  the  band  play  this 
afternoon.  I  know  nothing  about  music, 
and  it  doesn’t  affect  me  much,  but  there’s 
no  doubt  it  does  influence  some  pe(^Ie 
amazingly.  I  wonder  if  Elgar,  our  new 
music  professor  at  Birmingham,  could 
be  induced  to  compose  a  symphony  or 
overture  ou  Imperial  Preference?  Must 
talk  it  over  with  Arthur  Balfour. 

Aug.  25. — No  letters.  Really  this  is 
getting  beyond  a  joke.  This  morning  I 
was  reduced  to  playing  golf  croquet,  and 
can  no  longer  say  that  I  never  take  any 
exercise  or  indulge  in  any  pastime. 

Aug.  26. — A  picture  post-card,  and  from 
Jesse  Collings!  Dear  old  Jesse!  I  al¬ 
most  shed  tears  when  it  was  handed  me. 
Effect  on  my  health  and  spirits  simply 
miraculous.  Defying  my  doctor,  wrote 
long  letters  to  Arthur  Balfour,  Hewins, 
Charles  Booth,  Leo  Maxse.  Baron  Suye- 
matsu,  and  Minto.  Lastened  to  the  pia¬ 
nola  without  any  irritation  for  half  an 
hour  after  lunch,  and  telegraphed  to  the 
“Times”  giving  my  address,  and  remov¬ 
ing  embargo  on  correspondence. 
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Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  Husband. 

By  ELLA  MACMAHON. 

(From  Templo  Bar.) 


(SSBRS.  KAVAJ^AGH’S  husband 
V  T  W  has  a  marked  peculiarity.  He 
llA  A  ■  is  always  “round  the  comer.” 

I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh’s  husband  very  well,  long  as  I  have 
known  her.  Until  quite  lately  I  had 
never  even  seen  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  a  person  who  is  always  round  the 
corner.  And  that,  as  I  gather  from  Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s  scattered  allusions  to  hhn,  is 
where  he  seems  to  spend  his  life. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  allusions  to  her  hus¬ 
band  are  affectionate  and  debonnaire— 
like  herself.  She  seems,  moreover,  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  man  of  facts.  Too  many 
facts,  perhaps,  because  I  gather  indi¬ 
rectly  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  has 
not  devoted  his  varied  talents  with  suf¬ 
ficient  concentration  to  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  industry  to  reap  thereby 
substantial  reward. 

In  the  shop  I  have  never  seen  him.  He 
apparently  takes  no  part  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  commerce  wherein  Mrs.  Kavanagh 
traffics  with  every  variety,  as  the  legend 
over  the  door  rans,  of  “frate  and  vegi- 
tableT’  Once,  indeed,  I  heard  her  say 
that  “himself’  was  “diggin’  the  plta- 
Tas,”  and  I  remember  that  on  that  day 
the  said  potatoes,  though  faithfully 
promised  within  half  an  hour,  never  ar¬ 
rived  at  all. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh’s  husband  was  on  this  wise. 

A  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  my 
liedroom  has  fallen  out.  A  prolonged 
condition  of  enfeebled  putty  had  at  length 
ended  in  total  collapse.  During  my  sev¬ 
eral  sojourns  in  that  room  I  had  watched 


the  decline,  so  to  speak,  of  that  pane  of 
glass,  and  now  I  was  the  witness  of  its 
downfall.  More  than  once  I  had  mildly 
suggested  remedial  and  preventive  treat¬ 
ment.  But  to  no  purpose;  we  do  not 
like  mending  things  in  Ireland.  We  will 
end,  but  we  will  not  mend.  A  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  putty  would  at  any  time 
within  the  previous  five  years  have 
saved  the  situation — and  the  glass;  but 
no!  So  the  crash  came.  I  really  think 
we  enjoy  crashes  in  Ireland.  We  are  a 
dramatic  people.  My  landlady  regarded 
the  crash  with  an  equilibrium  undis¬ 
turbed.  it  arose  partly  from  a  conviction 
of  the  inevitable  character  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  partly  from  the  assumption 
that  mdne  was  to  be  the  privilege  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  repair. 

I  could  have  proved  by  argument  unto 
the  utmost  point  of  legality  that  mine 
was  not  the  purse  to  be  held  lawfully 
liable.  But  to  argue  would  have  been  to 
waste  time.  Moreover  it  would  have 
been  to  risk  a  violent  cold.  The  Irish 
climate,  even  in  the  balmy  days  of  early 
autumn,  is  not  one  in  which  it  is  prudent 
to  leave  apertures  in  one’s  bedroom 
which  cannot  be  closed.  A  complacent 
if  slightly  involved  disquisition  upon  the 
comfortable  qualities  of  windows  glazed 
with  brown  paper  decided  me.  The  law 
no  doubt  is  puissant,  bat  its  methods  are 
deliberate.  I  might  die  of  cold  while 
the  judicature  was  adjudicating  between 
ns.  I  dismissed  the  law  and  sought  a 
lady.  In  other  words,  I  hied  me  to  Mrs. 
Kavanagh.  Mrs.  Kavanagh  being  my 
green-grocer,  it  was  only  natural  to  seek 
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her  advice  as  to  reglazing  a  window.  This 
may  seem  a  littih  odd  to  any  person  who 
does  not  know  Ireland;  'but  only  to  those 
who  labor  under  that  disadvantage. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  is  always  poignantly  in 
terested  in  your  affairs. 

“Ah,  thin,  indeed  now,”  she  ejaculates 
sympathetically  as  she  hears  the  tale  of 
my  ddstress,  “ye’d  think  them  things  were 
doin’  it  to  spite  ye,  so  ye  would.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  mendin’  of  it,  him- 
seini  mend  for  ye  in  two  twos.  Aw, 
hhnself’s  a  real  thradesman,  an’  no  mis¬ 
take.  Didn’t  he  serve  his  time  to 
Sweeny’s,  Sweeny’s  o’  Dublin,  indeed  an’ 
he  did.’’ 

I  have  never  heard  of  “Sweeny’s  of 
Dublin.”  Bot  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  accents 
lead  me  to  conceal  my  dgnorance  by  ac¬ 
quiescing  without  further  parley  in  her 
suggestion.  She  smiles  affably  and  beck¬ 
ons  to  her  fourth  son.  His  age  is  eight, 
and  I  feel  he  ought  to  be  at  school  rather 
than  standing  with  one  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  ragged  knickerbockers  and 
the  other  ceaselessly  burrowing  in  'the 
heavy  masses  of  his  black  hair,  an  inter¬ 
ested  and  highly  intelligent  auditor. 

“Patsey,  honey,”  his  mother  cries,  “run 
round  the  comer  wid  ye,  now,  and  tell 
yer  da’  to  come  here.  Tell  him  there’s 
a  lady  waitin’  on  him  in  a  terruble  hurry. 
That’s  a  good  child,  now,  run  yer  best.” 

Patsey  obeys  with  alacrity;  and  no 
question  whatever  as  to  which  comer  he 
is  tc  run  round.  'Mrs.  Kavanagh  re¬ 
gards  me  with  the  air  of  a  i)erson  who 
has  once  for  all  settled  a  debatable  point. 

‘T  snppose  if  I  went  to  Molloy’s” — 
begin  tentatively. 

“Molloy”  is  the  ironmonger  of  the  itown. 
Molloy’s  stores  flame  from  end  to  end 
of  the  frontage  of  three  small  houses. 
Every  variety  of  what  Mrs.  Kavanagh 
would  call  “utenshuls”  greets  the  eye  be¬ 
hind  Molloy’s  sheets  of  plate’glass.  New 
brooms  festoon  the  doorway,  garlands  of 
kitchen  kettles  and  triumphal  arches  of 
frying-pans  stretch  over  the  customer’s 
head. 

“Mrs.  Kavanagh  looks  at  me. 

“Is  it  Molloy’s?”  she  repeats.  Print 
fails  to  convey  the  volume  of  innuendo 
in  her  utterance  of  these  three  words. 
“Lord  love  .ve,  ma’am!”  affectionate  pity 
softens  her  accents;  “Molloy’s  indeed! 


Charge  ye  three  prices,  so  they  would, 
an’  think  they  were  doin’  the  world  and 
all  for  ye  into  the  bargain.  Molloy’s!” 

Further  controversy  is  arrested  at  this 
poiint.  A  sudden  smile  breaks  over  Mrs. 
Kavanagh’s  face.  It  is  a  smile  of  de¬ 
licious  self-consciousness  and  subdued 
pride.  I  follow  ithe  direction  of  her  eyes 
down  the  open  road,  and  behold  Patsey 
returning.  'Behind  Patsey  is  another  fig¬ 
ure.  It  is  that  of  a  very  elderly  man. 

“Now!”  ejaculates  Mrs.  'Kavanagh  con¬ 
fidently,  “we’ll  be  crowned,  an’  no  mis¬ 
take.” 

I  watch  the  approach  of  the  person, 
who,  it  is  clear  from  her  expressive  ges¬ 
ture,  is  to  “crown”  us. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  has  more  than  once  as¬ 
sured  me  that  her  husband  “is  a  very 
good-lookin’  man  when  ye  look  into  him.” 

A  less  intimate  survey  does  not,  I  con¬ 
fess,  lead  me  to  Indorse  so  generous  an 
estimate. 

A  handsome  woman  still,  Mrs.  Kava¬ 
nagh’s  beauty  is  of  the  opulent  type.  Soft 
and  rich  in  coloring  and  contour,  she  is 
decidedly  a  woman  of  ample  proportions 
and  portly  build.  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  hus¬ 
band  on  the  contrary  is  of  meagre  dimen¬ 
sions.  He  is  below  <the  middle  height,  he 
is  excessively  lean,  and  his  shoulders 
slope  dejectedly.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  enjoys  but 
poor  health.  He  is  subject  to  a  malady 
which  she  has  described  to  me  as  “a 
sthrong  wakeness;”  “he  takes  it,”  she 
odds  mysteriously,  “now  and  agen.”  As 
I  look  at  him  for  the  first  dme,  I  am 
conscious  of  enlightenment  as  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  that  strong  weakness;  and 
I  need  no  assurance  whatever  that  he 
“takes  it!” 

He  draws  near  with  an  indolent  gait 
and  a  slow  affable  smile.  If  Mrs.  Kava¬ 
nagh’s  coloring  is  rich  and  glowing,  her 
husband,  on  the  contrary,  looks  as  if 
every  particle  of  color  had— with  a  single 
exception— been  'bleached  out  of  him. 
£>ven  his  clothes,  which  bear  signs  of 
having  fallen  from  a  high  estate,  are  of 
ragged  tweed  whose  original  hues  have 
long  since  resolved  themselves  into  a 
nondescript  shade  that  hovers  between  in¬ 
distinct  yellow  and  leaden  grey.  More¬ 
over,  his  face,  Ms  eyes  and  his  hair  are 
of  the  same  shade.  There  is  only  one 
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spot  of  color  in  his  whole  aspect.  And 
that,  alas!  is  concentrated  in  his  nose. 

A  three  days’  old  beard  bristles  greyly 
upon  his  chin  and  upper  lip;  and  one  but- 
tonhole  of  his  rery  dubious  collar  has 
given  way  altogether,  so  that  one  end  of 
the  collar  floats  unrestrainedly  over  his 
left  shoulder.  Trifling  blemishes  of  this 
sort,  however,  cause  no  blush  of  shame 
to  redden  the  cheek  or  abash  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband. 

As  he  touches  the  point  of  his  greasy 
tweed  cap,  his  slow  smile  broadens  com¬ 
placently.  'His  mouth  is  blunt,  loose¬ 
lipped  and  moist;  there  is  a  dewy  film  of 
moisture  over  his  eyes  as  they  meet  mine 
with  a  deprecating  glance.  I  know  now 
why  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  is  always 
round  the  comer.  He  is  a  spiritualist, 
and  the  arena  of  his  seances  is  there  sit¬ 
uated.  There  in  very  truth  he  calls  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,  and  they  come. 

“Round  the  comer”  is  M’Gilligan’s. 
The  spirits  which  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  hus¬ 
band  calls  from  the  vasty  deep  of  M’Gil- 
ligan’s  “bonded  stores”  are  cheap,  vitri¬ 
olic  and  very  potent.  MX^illigan’s  is  not 
a  gin  place,  it  is  merely  a  rather  grimy 
refuge  in  a  nearly  deserted  alley.  Here 
come  the  Sunday  “bona-fides”  who  by 
the  wisdom  of  modern  legislation  have 
enriched  M’lGilligan’s  so  satisfactorily. 
Here,  too,  is  the  daily  resort  of  those 
good  men  and  tme  who  like  Mrs.  Kava¬ 
nagh’s  husband  are  experts  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  that  arithmetical  problem- 
how  to  balance  the  minimum  amount  of 
labor  against  the  maximum  amount  of 
drink.  In  the  elucidation  of  this  M’Gil- 
ligan’s  plays  a  favored  part.  M’Gilli- 
gan’s  is  indeed  a  popular  house;  so  much 
so  that  before  he  dies  its  proprietor  will 
be  able  to  compound  with  Heaven,  or  his 
own  conscience,  by  building  a  church. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  plunges  forthwith  into 
an  explanation  of  her  summons. 

“An’  the  bit  o’  glass,”  she  concludes 
vigorously,  “shure  O’Dowd’ll  give  yet 
that  with  a  heart  and  a  half.” 

“Aw,  bedad,  he  will,”  returns  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  lazy  acquiescence. 

She  turns  to  me  with  a  beaming  smile 
that  is  irresistible. 

“Now  didn’t  I  tell  ye?”  she  cries 
genially. 


And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  two  sec¬ 
onds  later  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  and 
myself  are  walking  side  by  side  to  my 
lodgings  there  to  inspect  the  window,  and 
oibtain  the  dimensions  of  the  glass  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  not  a  long  walk,  but  my 
companion  relieves  its  tedium  with  a 
steady  stream  of  conversation;  conversa¬ 
tion  of  a  sort  which  may  be  had  any  day 
in  Ireland  for  the  asking.  Mrs.  Kava¬ 
nagh’s  husband  has  definite  opinions 
upon  every  subject.  It  is  quite  wonder¬ 
ful  how  little  difficulty  great  social  and 
economical  problems  present  to  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  to  the  opportunities  for  reflec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  prolonged  leisure  one 
must  give  the  credit  of  so  much  wisdom. 
Of  his  fellows  he  has  a  poor  opinion. 

“Ne’er  a  wan  o’  them,”  he  remarks 
cheerfully,  “can  do  a  hand’s  turn  to  save 
their  souls.” 

Against  this  dreadful  picture  I  observe 
he  places  himself  in  strong  relief.  In  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  vir¬ 
tue  does  indeed  present  one  fair  contrast 
and  exception. 

“But  a  man  like  me,”  be  confides  plain¬ 
tively,  “is  (thrown  away  on  the  like  o’ 
them.  A  man  o’  edjucashon  is  wasted  in 
this  worrld,  ay,  faith  he  is.” 

He  shakes  his  head  mournfully. 

“Augh!”  he  ejaculates,  and  further 
words  fail  him.  Possibly  because  we  have 
by  this  time  reached  our  destination. 

I  usher  in  the  man  of  education  in  face 
of  a  certain  dubiety  in  the  glance  with 
which  my  landlady  favors  ns.  He  rubs 
his  boots  on  the  mat  dill  they  nearly  make 
a  hole  in  it,  with  a  propitiatory  air,  and 
passes  the  time  of  day  suavely,  quite  un¬ 
chilled  by  the  frigidity  of  her  smile. 
Once  in  front  of  the  broken  window  he 
falls  into  a  sort  of  trance  of  contempla¬ 
tion.  I  am  wondering  how  long  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  remain  (thus  when  he  starts  out 
of  it. 

“Ye  see,”  he  begins,  and  his  accents  are 
charged  with  heavy  import.  “Ye  see  now 
what  you  want  is  a  new  pane  o’  glass.” 

I  gaze  at  hhn  in  silence,  but  I  cannot 
detect  the  faintest  irony  in  his  accents; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  ingenuousness 
itself. 

“I’ll  tell  ye  now  the  way  of  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  gracious  air  of  a  person 
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whose  chief  delight  it  is  to  impart  in- 
atruction  to  his  fellows;  “the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  them  windas  does  be  exposed 
to  th’  air;  an’  when  the  pootty  catches 
th’  air  it’s  like  for  to  crack  up  hard,  ye 
see,  an’  there’s  ne’er  a  hoult  left  in  it, 
an’  away  it  goes!” 

He  smiles  with  obvious  satisfaction  at 
the  lucidity  of  this  explanation,  and  drops 
inrto  another  trance  of  contemplation. 

“Well,”  I  interpose  at  length,  with 
some  impatience,  “we  shall  have  to  put 
in  a  new  pane  of  glass.” 

“Ay,  bedad  ye  will,”  he  returns  slowly, 
as  though  reluctantly  compelled  to  such 
an  extreme  course. 

“Then  you  had  better  measure  the  size 
of  the  frame,”  I  say  quickly. 

Tliere  is  a  pause.  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s 
husband  gazes  at  the  frame  with  a  calcu¬ 
lating  eye,  but  makes  no  further  effort 
to  carry  out  my  commands. 

“Have  you  got  a  foot-rule?”  I  ask 
presently,  and  I  feel  that  my  accents  are 
dry. 

“Whethen  1  haven’t,  now,”  he  returns 
cheerfully. 

“What  then,”  I  begin  testily. 

“But  shure  and  all,”  the  slow  suavity 
of  his  voice  cuts  me  short,  “if  ye  had 
e’er  a  little  bit  o’  twine-cord  now,  shure 
and  it’ll  do  betther  nor  the  best.” 

I  find  a  piece  of  “twine-cord”  and  give 
it  to  him. 

With  slow  and  clumsy  fingers  he  man¬ 
ages  after  a  good  deal  of  slipping  and 
fumbling  to  get  the  dimensions  of  the 
frame  by  means  of  knots  in  the  cord. 
This  accomplished  he  rests  from  his 
labors  and  smiles  upon  me  deprecatingly. 

After  a  minute  he  says  affably: 

“Will  I  get  the  glass  or  will  yer  lady¬ 
ship’s  honor?” 

My  ladyship’s  honor  intimates  that  this 
part  of  the  transaction  will  be  left  to 
him. 

“Ay,”  he  assents  reflectively  and  again 
silence  falls  between  us. 

He  shakes  himself  slowly  then  and 
passes  his  sleeve  gently  across  his  month. 

"Ah  then  now,”  he  says,  "it  won’t  be 
a  dear  bit  at-all  at  all,  shure  it  won’t, 
that  bit  o’  glass.  Shure  an’  a  shillin’ - ” 

“Shilling!”  I  ejaculate;  and  I  seem  to 
hear  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  pleasant  tones  ut¬ 
tering  that  remark  about  O’Dowd  who 


was  to  give  glass  with  "a  heart  and  a 
half!”  Still,  if  you  know  Ireland  well, 
you  will  know  that  “a  heart  and  a  half” 
is  not  seldom  an  agreeable  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  a  more  commercial  mode  of 
exchange.  So  I  turn  a  stern  glance  upon 
Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  and  reply: 

“Fourpence,”  emphatically. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"Aw,  sorra  a  chanst,”  he  responds, 
“with  anny  sort  o’  luck  an’  I  might  get 
it  for  sixpence — there’s  the  cuttin’,  ye 
see,  and  the  pootty.” 

I  give  him  sixpence.  I  can’t  stand 
there  for  an  indefinite  time,  which  he 
seems  prepared  to  do,  arguing  <the  point. 
He  takes  the  sixpence  with  the  manner  of 
a  benefactor  conferring  a  favor. 

"Have  you  got  a  putty-knife?”  I  in¬ 
quire  severely,  warned  by  the  foot-rule. 

He  gazes  at  me  mildly. 

“Whethen  to  ibe  sure  I  have.  Faith  it 
’lid  be  a  quare  idjut  intirely  that  ’ud 
go  for  to  pootty  annything  without  a 
pootty-knife.” 

I  am  crushed,  but  cover  my  retreat 
with  the  exordium  not  to  delay. 

“Is  it  delay?  Yer  honor’s  ladyship, 
augh.  I’ll  be  back  with  it  in  ten  minutes, 
or  it  might  be  half  an  hour  for  the  mat- 
ther  o’  thait.” 

I  do  not  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  periods  thus 
mentioned.  Not  because  I  should  not  get 
it,  but  because  I  cAiould  get  it  in  so  much 
greater  quantity  than  I  desire. 

So  he  departs,  the  bit  of  twine-cord 
dangling  out  of  his  broken-down  pocket, 
and  I  await  his  return.  I  wait  ten  min¬ 
utes;  I  wait  half  an  hour;  I  wait  half  a 
day.  I  am  in  the  act  of  starting  to  heap 
reproaches  on  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  comely 
head,  and  give  her  my  unbiassed  opinion 
of  her  husband,  when  I  hear  once  more 
the  dulcet  tones  of  his  voice  on  the 
stairs. 

I  meet  him  with  unbending  front;  he 
meets  me  with  serene  affability.  The 
new  pane  of  glass  is  under  his  arm,  a 
lump  of  putty  is  in  the  palm  of  his  hand; 
a  rusty  putty-knife  protrudes  from  the 
broken-down  p<^cket  with  the  dangling 
end  of  the  twine-cord.  His  smile  is 
broader,  his  accents  a  little  huskier  than 
when  I  saw  him  last. 

“I  was  just  going  to  Molloy’s,”  I  re- 
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mark  sternly;  "what  on  earth  has  kept 
yon  so  long?” 

He  lays  the  glass  with  great  delibera¬ 
tion  against  the  window-sill. 

“I  seen  a  man  kilt  dead  since,”  he  re¬ 
plies,  “ay,  indeed.” 

I  look  and  feel  horrified. 

“How  dreadful!” 

“Yis,  I  kem  up  as  he  fell.  Augh  shnre, 
I  had  the  luck  o’  the  worrld,  for  I  seen 
the  whole  of  it  all,  so  I  did.  ’Twas  below 
on  the  big  ould  flour  mill  they’re  takin’ 
the  roof  off.  I  was  goin’  to  O’Dowd’s 
for  the  glass.  The  poor  fella  was  on  the 
roof.  He  was  standin’  op  agen  the  sky, 
and,  be  the  same  'token,  I  sez  to  meself, 
’tis  a  rickety  shpot  on  that  ould  gotther 
of  a  house,  sez  I.  Wid  that  he  tok  to 
roll  a  bit  from  side  to  sride.  Lord  save 
uz,  sez  I,  he’s  goin’;  an’  he  was.  He’ll 
fall,  sez  I,  in  another  instant  minit;  an’ 
he  did.  Thirty  feet,  'too,  inta  an  sold 
iron  gratin’.  An’  when  he  got  there,  I’m 
telling’  ye,  there  wasn’t  a  Shtir  out  o’ 
him.  augh,  faith  there  wasn’t.  We  tuk 
him  up,  glory  be  to  God,  but  ye  wouldn’t 
be  the  betther  of  if.  He  let  wan  groan, 
and  the  life  left  him.  I  was  houldin’  his 
head  whin  the  docthor  kem.  The  man’s 
dead,  sez  he,”  the  speaker  laughed  thinly, 
“what  news  he  had  for  us  now!  But 
them  docthors  does  be  makin’  great  men 
o’  theirselves,  so  they  do.  Ay,  au’  they’re 
in  the  right  of  it.  That’s  the  way  to 
make  yer  forchune  in  this  worrld;  make 
a  great  man  o’  yerself,  an’  everywan 
else’ll  make  wan  of  ye  too.” 

“But  how  did  it  happen?”  I  ask. 

He  has  paused,  and  seems  wrapt  in 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  world¬ 
ly  success. 

“Augh!”  he  answers,  “God  knows! 
They  say  he  had  drink  taken.  Aw,  he 
was  a  dacent  poor  man.  There’ll  be  a 
woodquest  on  him  to-morrow  momin’  by 
the  county  coroner;  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul.” 

“Drink,”  I  repeat,  “drink  is  the  curse 
of  Ireland.” 

He  uplifts  an  impressive  hand. 

“Ye  never  sed  a  thruer  word.  Aw, 
they’ll  die  for  the  drink,  the  whole  o’ 
them.  It’s  terruble,  so  it  is!  An’  there’s 
a  man  like  me,”  he  opens  his  hands  and 
turns  np  his  eyes,  “that  doesn’t  go  wid 
them,  augh” — a  dramatic  pause  fills  the 


expressive  hiatus  in  his  words;  the 
atmosphere  immediately  surrounding  is 
also  filled  with  an  unmistakable  aroma 
of  an  ardent  and  alcoholic  description. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  lifts  the 
glass  slowly.  I  notice  a  slight  unsteadi¬ 
ness  in  his  hands. 

“Augh,  the  dhrink,”  he  repeats  aadlv- 
“it’s  meself  cud  tell  ye  about  the  fellas 
that  dhrink  in  this  town.” 

I  have  no  doubt  he  could. 

“  ’Tis  ch’  inside  o’  the  public  house  wid 
the  whole  o’  them,  so  it  is.  An’  a  man 
like  me  that’s  edjucated,  and  doesn’t  go 
wid  them,  it’s  the  back  o’  their  hand  to 
me,  so  it  is.” 

The  glass  wavers  in  his  hand  with 
perilous  uncertainty. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband  may  be  a 
highly  educated  man,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  he  is  an  expert  glazier. 
The  glass  wo'bbles  hopelessly  as  he  makes 
one  futile  effort  after  another  to  steady 
it  in  its  place. 

“Would  ye  mind  layin’  yer  hand  to  it,” 
he  says  at  last,  and  his  breath  is  short 
and  he  has  grown  very  heated,  indeed, 
from  the  violence  of  his  exertions;  “if 
you  cud  steady  it,  I’d  thry  for  'to  get  a 
hoult  of  it  with  a  shcrape  o’  pootty!” 

I  “lay  my  hand  to  it”  obediently.  The 
shcrape  o’  pootty  not  being  very  deftly 
manipulated,  wastes  itself  considerably; 
HO  much  so  that  for  days  >to  come  frag¬ 
ments  of  putty  crop  up  in  my  room  in 
the  most  unexpected  places. 

“Have  you  done  much  glazing?”  I  ask. 
I  am  holding  the  glass  in  position,  while 
he  dabs  on  generous  lumps  of  putty  with 
a  shaking  hand.  He  smiles  as  I  ask  the 
question. 

“Indeed,  an’  I  haven’t.” 

I  am  not  surprised. 

“Didn’t  you  serve  your  time  to  Sweeny 
in  Dublin?” 

“In  throth  I  did.  Dublin’s  the  wicked 
place  now.  An’  for  drink!  ye  may  be 
talkin’!”  He  turns  up  his  eyes  in 
shocked  recollection. 

“What  is  Sweeny’s  business?” 

“Shure  an’  weren’t  they  buildhers  an’ 
conthracturs.” 

“Where  is  their  establishment?” 

“Augh !”  He  i>asses  a  puttied  hand  over 
a  very  heated  brow,  leaving  small  trails 
of  putty  in  a  cylindrical  design  on  it — 
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“share  ’tis  nowhere  at  all  'they  are  this 
twenty  year.  Didn’t  they  break  horse, 
foot  and  dhragoons  six  mdaths  after  me 
startin’  for  to  serve  me  time.  Ay,  faith. 
’Twas  a  ipreat  pity,  so  it  was.’’  He 
lowers  the  patty  knife  and  a  little  shower 
of  patty  falls  on  the  floor.  “  ’Twas  onld 
Sweeny’s  will,’’  he  continnes,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  divagations  of  the  pntty — 
“that  deathroyed  them.  He  had  two 
wives,  d’ye  see,  an*  the  second  wife  tnk 
to  fightin’  with  the  two  eldest  sons  over 
her  share.  Bedad  she  tnk  them  into  the 
coorts,  an’  when  ye  get  in  there,  sorra 
a  taste  of  ye’ll  get  ont  again  till  the 
lawyers  have  picked  yer  bones  as  bare 
as  ithe  pahn  o’  yer  hand.  Aw,  them’s  the 
boyoes,  them  lawyers.  An’  that  was  the 
way  wid  Sweenys.’’ 

“So  yon  didn’t  get  mnch  time  to  learn 
yonr  trade  in,”  I  observe. 

“Whethen  I  didn’t,  y’re  rig'ht  there. 
Bat  angh — there’s  too  mnch  lamin’,  I 
think.  Aw,  if  I  had  all  the  thrade  I  end 
do,  faith  ’dsn’t  want  o’  lamin’  nd  sthop 
me.  Bless  yer  heart,  I  never  seen  the 
thing  I  endn’t  do  when  I  pat  me  hand  to 
it.  Wait  now,”  his  tone  changes,  “don’t 
lave  go  o’  the  glass  whatever  ye  do  or 
we’ll  be  rained  entirely— 'till  I  get  ont- 
side  on  the  sill  and  thry  for  to  lighten 
it  np  on  th’  other  side.  Have  a  honlt! 
Don’t  pnsh  it  for  God’s  sake.” 

With  mnch  awkwardness  he  manages 
to  crawl  throngh  the  open  window  and 
start  pnttying  the  onter  edges.  He  is  an 
incredibly  long  time  over  ithe  task.  Bnt 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  di¬ 


verted  to  making  meteorological  obser¬ 
vations  and  remarks,  and  exchanging 
greetings  with  passing  friends  and  ac- 
qnaintances. 

My  arm  is  aching  by  the  time  I  am 
finally  released;  and  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s 
hnsband  crawls  back  into  my  room. 

“There  ye  are  now,”  he  annonnees  com¬ 
placently,  “as  good  as  new.  Is  it  sthrong 
d’ye  mane?  Shore  it’ll  see  the  whole  of 
ns  down,  so  it  will.”  He  'taps  the  glass. 
“Is  it  last,  will  it?  It’ll  last  to  the  Last 
Day  itself,  ay,  an’  the  day  afther  into 
the  bargain.” 

“And  what  am  I  to  give  yon  for  the 
job?”  I  ask. 

“Angh!  I’ll  lave  that  to  yerself.” 

I  know  what  that  means.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  heralds  the 
departnre  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh’s  husband. 
He  does  not  go  until  he  has  expressed 
the  fervent  hope  that  I  may  enjoy  a  long 
life  and  a  h.appy  death  with  the  heavens 
for  my  bed! 

When  I  see  Mrs.  Kavanagh  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  her  feelings  find  vent  in  an 
urgent  desire  to  bestow  upon  me  the 
gift  of  six  green  apples  over  and  above 
my  purchases  for  the  day.  Yet  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  certain  that  every  farthing  of  the 
two  shillings  has  gone  towards  the  final 
indemnification  of  M’Oilligan’s  con¬ 
science.  If  I  have  any  doubts  on  that 
score  Mrs.  Kavanagh  dispels  them. 

“Yis,  indeed,  m’am,  he’s  a  lovely  work¬ 
man,  didn’t  I  tell  ye.  Where  is  he 
workin’  to-day?”  She  smiles  debonnairely. 
Aw,  well  now!  he’s  just  round  the  cor¬ 
ner!” 
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The  Golf  Habit. 

By  AN  INVOLUNTARY  SLAVE. 

(From  Punch.) 


Even  as  one  tha.t  ventures.  In  his 
strength, 

On  some  slow  drug,  and  seems  to  take^ 
no  ill. 

But  surely  weakening  finds  himself  at 
length 

Thrall  to  a  tabloid,  bondsman  to  a  pill. 

So  I,  that  sought  a  charm  whereof  men 
rave. 

That  did  but  nibble,  as  it  were  in  jest, 

Am  grown  a  Public  Scoffing  and  a  slave. 
Me  wretched!  to  a  practice  I  detest. 

For  me  the  nights  go  heavily.  For  me 
Day  brings  the  burn,  the  tussock,  and 
the  whin. 

The  foozled  anguish  of  a  clubhouse  tee 
Crowded  with  sportsmen  pawing  to 
begin. 

Through  the  long  hours  a  weariful  course 
I  trace 

With  piteous  “top”  and  agitating 
"pull," 

Or  squander  on  th’  illimitable  space 
Blows  that  would  stun  an  ordinary 
bull. 


The  wild  turfs  leap  to  my  impassioned 
scoops ; 

The  thick  clouds  gather  o’er  the 
bunker’s  bed; 

And  the  sliced  ball  precariously  swoops 
In  Imminent  circles  round  a  stronger’s 
head. 

Daylong  or  daylong,  be  it  fine  or  damp. 
Summer  or  winter,  I  may  never  flag; 

If  wet,  I  take  a  multi-colored  gamp; 

If  dry,  the  caddie  has  it  In  hie  bag. 

So  grinds  the  old  wheel  on.  And  every 
day 

I  loathe  the  stubborn  traffic  more  and 
more; 

Nightly  I  vow  to  give  my  clubs  away. 
Only  to  start  next  morning  as  before; 

Only  to  find  more  painful  and  more  slow 
My  devious  passaging  from  tee  to  green 

(A  hole  I  did  in  ten  a  week  ago 
I  missed  this  afternoon  in  seventeen); 

Only  to  salve  the  pangs  of  my  despair 
With  shattered  shafts  and  stamping  of 
the  feet. 

And  bell  my  sorrows  to  the  ambient  air 
In  terms  that  border  on  the  Indiscreet. 

—Dum-Dum. 
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“Research”  in  America. 


(Prom  the  Speaker.) 


O  one  who  has  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  a  wide  reading  in  the 
press  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  its  comments  on 
the  Rhodes  endowment,  can  doubt  that 
the  average  American  regards  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Great  Britain  as  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  his  own  country.  This 
conviction  is  due  to  several  causes  and 
particularly  to  the  alleged  indifference  of 
those  universities  to  research. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  tutors  are  said 
to  be  content  with  preparing  their  pupils 
for  the  passing  of  examinations  and  to 
do  little  or  nothing  to  stimulate  and 
guide  original  investigations.  This  neg¬ 
lect  of  provision  for  the  highest  function 
of  the  scholar  is  a  striking  contrast  not 
only  to  the  attitude  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  but  also  to  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  have  so  largely  been  formed 
on  German  models.  In  America,  it  is 
pointed  out,  every  university  student  who 
has  any  ambition  to  become  a  real  schol¬ 
ar  follows  up  the  normal  four  years  at 
college  with  a  post-graduate  course,  in 
which  he  devotes  himself  to  the  sublime 
task  of  widening  the  bounds  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  American  secondary  schools 
to  demand  the  doctorate,  which  attests 
this  period  of  investigation  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  for  a  post  on  the  staff; 
while  English  schools  are  still  content 
to  accept  men  who  come  to  them  straight 
from  the  examination  grind. 

So  great  is  the  prominence  given  by 
the  present-day  American  writers  to  this 
consideration  that  it  is  becoming  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  40  determine  the  use  of  the 
words  “college”  and  “university,”  the 
former  being  now  used  to  denote  a  place 


of  education,  and  the  latter  a  place  of 
research.  The  road  upward  from  the 
kindergarten  reaches  its  highest  level  in 
the  university  interpreted  in  this  sense. 
On  this  exalted  plane  the  best  American 
universities  now  stand,  thus  looking  down 
upon  the  lower  rank  occupied  by  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  other  well-meaning 
but  futile  exponents  of  scholastic  ideals. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  scientific  investigation  by 
some  of  these  institutions  has  been  fruit¬ 
ful  in  results  of  which  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud.  Johns  Hopkins,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  known  all  the  world  over  for 
its  volumes  of  special  studies  and  its  pe¬ 
riodical  publications  in  various  branches 
of  learning.  But  the  Englishman  who  is 
startled  by  this  claim  of  American  pre¬ 
eminence  and  by  the  mass  of  information 
of  the  activity  of  American  universities 
in  research  which  he  will  find  quickly 
adduced  in  support  of  it  would  do  well 
not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  clothe 
himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  look¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  a  little  more  closely 
he  may  begin  to  discover  that  the  epithet 
“superstitious,”  used  by  Professor  Bar¬ 
rett  Wendell  of  the  American  belief  in 
education,  would  apply  to  the  American 
belief  in  research  also.  He  may  eveu 
find  the  enthusiasm  for  original  investi¬ 
gation  taking  such  forms  as  to  show  that 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  investigator 
would  be  better  spent  in  the  common¬ 
place  labor  of  seeking  an  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  research 
work  that  is  accepted  by  leading  univer¬ 
sities  as  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the 
doctorate,  one  may  quote  a  dissertation 
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presented  not  long  ago  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  “The  Treatment  of  Nature 
in  German  Literature  from  Guenther  to 
the  Appearance  of  Goethe’s  Werther.” 
According  to  an  account  of  this  produc¬ 
tion  contributed  by  Dr.  Kuno  Francke 
in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  the  writer,  in¬ 
stead  of  studying  the  causes  of  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  German  writers 
from  artificial  conceptions  of  natural 
scenery,  simply  strings  together  random 
extracts  from  poems,  letters,  etc.,  and  on 
the  strength  of  such  material  traces  a  lit¬ 
erary  “development”  in  the  fashion  ex¬ 
hibited  in  such  a  passage  as  this: 

“Brockes  discovered  the  charms  of  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter,  and  in  due  time  they 
became  the  subject  of  song  (Klopstock, 
Claudius,  Stolberg),  despite  the  anacreon¬ 
tic  poets,  who  persisted  in  seeing 
only  their  disagreeable  features,  A 
similar  change  occurs  in  the  letter^  of 
this  period.  Frau  von  Gottsched  prefers 
working  at  her  desk  to  sleigh  riding 
(1735),  but  Klopstock  enjoys  skating 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  (1768).  .  .  .It 
is  quite  remarkable  that,  as  early  as  1722 
Elisabeth  von  Orleans  expresses  her  de¬ 
light  in  seeing  the  phenomenon  of  a  thun¬ 
derstorm.  Not  until  many  years  later 
do  we  find  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
its  majesty  (Lichtenberg.)” 

But  this  kind  of  thing  is  edification 
itself  compared  with  some  other  products 
of  the  activity  of  post-graduate  students 
—with  computations,  for  example,  of  the 
average  sentence-length  of  an  author  at 
various  stages  in  his  career,  or  of  his 
preference  for  one  adjective  rather  than 
another  in  his  descriptions  of  particular 
flowers.  I  have  myself  come  across  the 
case  of  a  student  of  English  literature  to 
whom  was  allotted  the  ennobling  task  of 
reading  several  volumes  of  Scott  with 
the  sole  object  of  ascertaining  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sentences  ending  with  a  preposi¬ 
tion. 

Probably  it  is  to  the  Oamegie  Institu¬ 
tion  at  Washington  that  we  should  turn 
tor  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  zeal  for  investigation, 
untrammelled  by  the  diversion  of  the 
professor’s  talent  ‘to  the  banal  enaploy- 
ment  of  teaching  undergraduates.  This 
institution  has  been  established  on  a  gen¬ 


erous  foundation  for  the  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  research. 

By  its  aid  there  was  recently  conducted 
an  important  inquiry  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall— himself  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Clark  University,  another 
research  institution — and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Brown.  Its  subject  was  “The  Cat  and 
the  Child,”  and  its  results  were  published 
in  the  “Pedagogical  'Seminary.”  This 
monograph,  for  my  knowledge  of  which 
I  am  indebted  ‘to  a  summary  in  the  New 
York  “Evening  Post,”  consists  of  a  statis¬ 
tical  report  of  the  attitude  of  the  child 
to  the  cat  based  on  the  replies  given  by 
about  three  thousand  children  to  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  interrogations. 

The  answers  received  to  the  question 
how  the  children  acquired  their  cats  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  “the  child  values 
his  cat  because  it  is  his  own,  and  nearly 
-  one  half  of  the  cats  mentioned  in  the  r(>- 
turns  have  been  homeless  and  have  been 
rescued  and  adopted  by  the  child.  The 
two  factors  of  ownership  and  pity  or 
sympathy  are  very  nearly  equal,  with  the 
former  slightly  in  the  lead."  It  is  dis¬ 
covered,  by  means  of  statistics  that  can¬ 
not  lie,  that  little  girls  pity  the  mice, 
rats  and  birds  which  the  cat  catches, 
while  the  attention  of  the  boys  is  fo¬ 
cussed  on  the  success  of  the  cat."  So, 
too,  “with  boys,  interest  in  cat  fights  in¬ 
creases  from  eight  to  fifteen,  and  de¬ 
creases  in  girls  of  the  same  ages."  The 
cat  is  anthropomorphosed  in  a  two-fold 
manner:  the  child  imputes  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  to  the  cat,  and  his  own  relation  to 
his  parents  suggests  to  him  a  similar  re¬ 
lation  as  existing  between  his  pet  and 
himself.  As  to  the  chastisement  of  cats, 
“boys’  punishments  are  more  often  abrupt 
and  severe;  the  girls  more  frequently  re¬ 
sort  to  moral  suasion."  Cat  funerals  and 
other  suggestive  topics  are  treated  with 
the  same  thoroughness. 

The  main  conclusions,  as  now  estab¬ 
lished  for  all  time  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  backing  the  scientific  in¬ 
sight  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  are  that  (1) 
the  cat  is  popular  as  a  pet;  (2)  it  is  more 
popular  with  girls  than  with  boys;  (3) 
the  child’s  attitude  towards  the  cat  is 
largely  anthropomorphic,  in  which  con¬ 
nection  “one  of  the  most  interesting 
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points  brought  out  is  the  child’s  inclina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  test  of  right  and  wrong 
an  objective  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
owner;”  (4)  the  keeping  of  pets  tends  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility;  and 
(5)  this  anthropomorphic  play  is  a  mimic 
preparation  for  real  life.  Truly  wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children. 

Naturally  such  examples  are  infectious. 
We  read  of  a  State  normal  school  in  'Min¬ 
nesota  inviting  material  for  a  scientific 
study  of  one’s  feeling  aibout  his  own  name 
as  connected  with  his  idea  of  self.  With 
all  respect  to  Dr.  Stanley  Hah,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  'these  Western  investigators 
have  attained  a  loftier  height  of  philos¬ 
ophy  than  is  touched  by  his  queries  re¬ 
specting  the  cat.  Each  person  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  collection  of  data  for  this  in¬ 
quiry  is  requested  to  say,  among  other 
things,  whether  he  ever  wished  that  he 
might  have  another  name,  and,  if  so, 
what,  and  at  what  age;  whether  ae  ever 
had  nicknames  applies  to  him,  and,  if  so, 
what  they  were  and  whether  they  were 
received  with  satisfaction,  indifference, 
or  resentment;  whether  at  any  time  he 
has  made  a  change  in  the  form  of  writ¬ 
ing  his  name,  as,  for  example,  from  John 
S.  Jones  to  J.  Smith  Jones,  or  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  spelling,  or  by  inserting  a  new 
initial,  and.  if  so,  for  what  reason; 
whether  he  has  ever,  in  writing  his  name, 
taken  particular  pleasure  in  joining  the 
initials  together  in  a  certain  way,  or  in 
ending  with  a  certain  flourish;  how  he 
received  the  first  addition  by  others  of 
“Mr.”  or,  in  the  case  of  a  Jady,  “Miss”) 
to  his  name;  how  he  has  felt  about  the 
joining  of  titles  or  degrees  to  his  name; 
and  whether  he  can  think  of  himself  as 
the  same  personality  under  another  name. 
In  addition,  married  women  are  asked  to 
describe  any  subjective  experiences 
through  which  they  passed  on  changing 
their  names  on  marriage. 

The  tendency  to  make  a  fetich  of  re¬ 
search  is  not  escaping  vigorous  remon¬ 
strances  from  American  observers  who 


are  not  carried  away  by  a  fine-sounding 
term.  Thus,  Dr.  W.  de  Witt  Hyde, 
president  of  Bowdoin,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  smaller  New  England  colleges,  has  re¬ 
cently  said:  “The  twentieth  century 
finds  us  just  a  bit  tired  of  the  German’s 
peculiar  type  of  scholarship,  with  its  zeal 
to  heap  up  new  acquisitions  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regardless  of  relative  worth,  sense 
of  proportion,  attractiveness  of  form,  or 
either  aesthetic  or  practical  use.  ...  It 
is  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  us  that  a 
grain  of  inspiration  is  worth  many 
ounces  of  information;  that  an  ounce  of 
comprehension  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
aggregation;  and  that  a  single  pound  of 
art  is  worth  many  tons  of  science.” 

The  mischief  of  the  research  mania  is 
showing  itself  in  two  directions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  hindering  instead  of 
promoting  the  effective  contribution  of 
America  to  productive  scholarship.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  emphasis  laid  on  original  inves¬ 
tigation  in  the  equipment  of  a  candidate 
for  a  teaching  post  in  the  high  schools 
stimulates  qualities  which  do  not  make 
for  success  as  a  teacher.  As  the  “Evening 
Post”  puts  it,  during  the  years  when  a 
man’s  opportunities  of  acquisition  and 
growth  are  greatest,  “he  is  too  often  frit¬ 
tering  away  his  strength  on  some  profit¬ 
less  task,  and  he  not  seldom  loses  in  the 
process  his  niceness  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  is  significant  and  what  is 
idle  pedantry.”  Accordingly,  there  is 
found  to  be  a  real  danger  lest  these  years 
of  more  or  less  misdirected  effort  will 
give  “such  a  twist  to  the  teacher’s  mind” 
that  he  will  lose  his  sense  of  the  real 
needs  of  his  pupils.  The  charge  of  in¬ 
tellectual  otherworldliness  has  often  been 
brought  against  men  who  proceed  without 
a  break  from  the  university  examination 
room  to  a  form-mastership  in  a  secondary 
school,  but  the  risk  of  this  lack  of  adap¬ 
tation  would  seem  to  be  far  greater  in 
the  case  of  an  American  teacher  who  has 
just  crowned  his  -  post-graduate  course 
with  the  coveted  Ph.D. 
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The  Pass  of  the  Thousand  Steps. 

By  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

(From  The  Cornhlll  MaRazine.) 


Pass  of  the  Thousand  Steps— *by  vanished 
men 

Of  ancient  generations  delved  and  dight. 

Scarce- trodden  staircase  to  the  lonely 
height 

That  joins  green  shore  and  solitary  glen, 

The  work  stands  witness  past  the  cen¬ 
turies 

To  those  grave  builders  in  their  stead¬ 
fast  might, 

Briton  or  Roman,  conquered  or  conqueror. 

Whether  for  traffic  built  and  dvlc  ease. 

Or  planned  for  forays  and  the  swifter 
spoils  of  war. 

But  we  who  break  this  solitude  to-day. 

An  age-long  solitude  at  silent  years. 

Follow  no  more  the  glint  of  raiders’ 
spears 

Nor  pack-slaves  sweating  up  the  stony 
way; 

Gain  seek  not  nor  dominion;  for  our  quest 

Child  of  long;  peace,  and  free  from  alien 
fears. 

Turns  to  more  gracious  use  their  rude  de¬ 
sign. 

And  on  the  heights  whereto  they  blindly 
pressed. 

Uplifted  we  see  visions  for  thedr  sight  too 
fine. 

Men  change  and  pass;  the  earth-power 
cradling  all. 

Moves  as  it  moved  on  its  unhastlng 
march 

Before  the  Roman  learned  the  bridging 
arch. 

Before  the  Cymry  felt  a  conqueror’s 
thrall. 

Hateful  to  them  the  aspect  of  these  rocks 

Deep  graved  by  frosts  that  splinter, 
suns  that  parcdi. 

Which  now  we  love;  and  o’er  yon  glimpse 
of  sea 

The  west  wind  shepherding  his  cloudy 
flocks 

Spoke  but  the  need  of  shelter  from  the 
storm  to  be. 

With  alien  eyes  they  saw  this  self-same 
track 

Skirt  the  dark  llyn’s  rock-shadowed 
depths  and  thread 

These  cool,  wet  pastures  to  the  far  dale- 
head; 

Saw  these  bright  ferns  cling  In  each  stony 
crack. 

Saw  purple  heath,  with  knots  of  golden 
gorse. 


For  Rhinog’s  royal  state  a  mantle 
spread. 

This  matted  moss  with  sundew’s  pearls 
besprent. 

And  butterworts  beside  this  marshy 
course 

Like  green  stars  shining  in  a  gprassy 
firmament. 

We,  later  breed  of  less  imperious  clay. 

Climb  lightly  what  they  built  with 
stifled  groan 

And  laboring  breath— image  it,  stone  on 
stone, 

Ftep  upon  step,  across  the  trackless  way 

A  steadfast  path,  whereon  the  questing 
soul 

May  surely  pass  the  untraversed  hills, 
and  lone. 

Unchartered,  high,  estranging  solitudes. 

With  airs  too  thin  for  common  breath, 
that  roll 

’Twixt  heart  and  heart  far  off  with 
mutual  longing  viewed. 

Wihat  though  in  mind  we  never  may  at¬ 
tain 

That  cheerful  hope,  nor  soul  to  soul 
embrace. 

Yet  well  if  firm  awhile  our  steps  we  base 

Where  underfoot  the  stones  we  tread  on, 
strain 

The  myrtle  scent  from  fragrant  mountain 
leaves 

And  the  far  outlook  swims  through 
ampler  air; 

And  if  we  pause,  lo!  where  we  lie,  the 
grass 

Green  blades  and  tiniest  flowers  for 
carpet  weaves. 

And  to  our  being  unsought  a  thousand 
beauties  pass. 

Though  idle  hope  that  visionary  bourne 

May  never  reach,  still  these  old  stones 
shall  rest 

A  landmark  of  the  unconsummated 
quest 

That  leaves  not  e’en  the  unfinding  heart 
forlorn. 

Nay,  haply,  we  being  gone,  its  stairs  may 
guide 

New  souls  to  visions  by  us  unpossessed 

That  wait  their  finer  insight  to  remove 

The  veil  from  powers  that  Join  us  or 
divide. 

Life,  change  and  death— death  and  all- 
reconciling  love. 
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M.  Rouvier. 

By  CH.  BASTIDE,. 

(From  The  Fortnlgbtly  Review.) 


N  ethnologist  no  doubt  has  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  statesmen  of  the 
Third  Hepuhlic  are  in  majority 
Southerners.  He  may  learnedly  dis¬ 
course  upon  Provencal  aptness  for  bril¬ 
liant  oratory  and  Gallo-Roman  leaning  to 
the  study  of  law,  both  which  natural  gifts 
give  advantage  to  their  possessor  in 
a  Parliamentary  debate.  Maybe  a  politi¬ 
cal  philosopher  would,  with  a  dash  of 
Tatarin’s  self-assertiveness,  add  that  the 
born  leaders  of  demcwracy  come  from 
among  those  Frenchmen  who,  south  of 
the  Central  Plateau,  practiced  democ¬ 
racy  in  their  townships  several  centuries 
before  1789.  And  perhaps  the  ironist 
would  end  the  discussion  by  asserting 
that  the  contemporary  conquest  of 
Prance  by  Gascony  was  merely  to  re¬ 
venge  Montfort’s  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  remains  that  Southerners  sit  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  in, the  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  banks  either  of  the  Rhone 
or  the  Garonne  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  such  prominent  men^  as  Gambetta, 
Thiers,  the  Pelletans,  Ploquet,  Flourens, 
M.  Constans,  M.  Jaures,  M.  Combes,  M. 
Delcasse.  It  is  no  extraordinary  thing 
for  a  cabinet  to  numiber  seven  or  eight 
Southerners  out  of  a  total  of  fen  minis¬ 
ters.  The  political  importance  of  the 
South  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  with 
its  population  or  its  wealth. 

M.  Maurice  Rouvier  is  one  of  the 
Southern  conquerors  of  France.  He  was 
born  in  Aix  on  April  17th,  1842,  studied 
law  in  his  native  town,  and  began  life  as 


a  barrister  at  Marseilles  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  Bepulblican  opposition  ran  strong 
in  the  great  Mediterranean  seaport.  For 
many  a  Southerner,  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  sport  not  unmixed  with  danger 
in  baiting  the  Emperor  in  a  daily  paper 
as  a  bull  in  the  arena.  “Tiberius,”  as 
Napoleon  III.  was  called,  proved  a  tempt¬ 
ing  butt  for  the  shafts  of  sarcastic  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Then  fortune  favored  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Ti¬ 
berius  turned  out  to  be  only  a  degenerate 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  dreamy-eyed  dictator, 
commanding  a  plentiful  stock  of  vague 
ideas  and  impossible  projects,  the  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  genius.  Disaster  followed  dis¬ 
aster  until  the  Empire  fell.  One  morn¬ 
ing  young  Rouvier  woke  up  to  find  him¬ 
self  secretary-general  to  the  Prefecture 
at  Marseilles.  In  the  choice  of  the  young 
barrister  to  fill  a  responsible  position  the 
hand  of  Gambetta  may  be  discerned.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  great  Re¬ 
publican’s  strength  lay  in  his  unerring 
knowledge  of  men:  no  sooner  had  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  old  Republicans  of 
1848,  set  up  in  Paris  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  than  the  highest  posts  of  the 
State  were  filled  by  the  most  remarkable 
men.  Among  Gambetta’s  friends  we  now 
discern  as  we  look  back  into  the  past  the 
best  diplomatists,  the  most  eloquent 
statesKnen,  the  most  open-minded  admin¬ 
istrators.  h>om  secretary-general  to 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  the 
step  proved  easy.  Although  M.  Rouvier 
in  February,  1871,  did  not  obtain  the 
necessary  number  of  votes,  he  managed 
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to  be  elected  in  the  following  July,  and 
took  his  seat  with  his  political  friends  at 
the  extreme  left. 

To  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  the 
extreme  left  appeared  somewhat  like  the 
uncompromising  Socialists  to  the  bour¬ 
geois  of  to-day.  M.  RouTier  shared  at 
first  in  the  general  opprobrium  of  his 
party.  To  the  Assembly  devolved  a 
threefold  task:  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
with  Germany,  to  repair  the  ruins  left 
by  the  Empire,  to  settle  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  M.  Hanotaux,  in  his  last  and 
most  admirable  work,  his  “Histoire  de  la 
France  contemporaine,”  tells  with  the 
utmost  lucidity  the  story  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  Interregnum,  the  troubled 
period  that,  beginning  with  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  ended  with  the  passing  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Wallon  amendment,  by  a  majority, 
be  it  remembered,  of  one  vote.  Up  to 
then  the  constitutional  question  had  been 
left  undecided:  some  members  wished  to 
recall  a  King — Bourbon-Cbambord  or 
Orleans-Count  de  Paris;  others  hoped 
against  hope  for  a  Prince  Imperial  and  a 
Regency;  the  little  band  of  montagnards 
sitting  at  the  extreme  left  alone  battled 
for  a  Republican  settlement.  Foremost 
among  them  was  M.  Rouvier,  young, 
fiery  and  imprudent.  In  March,  1872, 
permission  was  asked  of  the  Assembly 
to  prosecute  the  Radical  Marseillais  for 
a  newspaper  article.  The  majority  were 
ready  to  grant  that  the  article  meant  se¬ 
dition,  when  General  Changarnier,  the 
glorious  veteran  of  the  campaigns  iu 
Algiers,  proposed  to  reject  the  motion. 
One  of  his  sentences  was  reminiscent  of 
a  famous  retort  of  Guizot  under  Louis- 
Philippe.  The  article,  said  Changarnier, 
and  such  like  Red  Republican  lucubra¬ 
tions,  deserved  “the  amnesty  of  disdain.” 

Few  are  the  Parliamentary  bodies  wise 
enough  to  listen  to  their  Changarniers. 
Judicial  proceedings  were  soon  to  become 
a  favourite  device  of  party-hatred.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Third  Republic, 
when  Marianne  was  a  sickly  infant,  the 
anti-Repubiicans  retained  their  hold 
over  the  police.  Under  Napoleon,  the 
Prefecture  de  Police  had  been  a  formid¬ 
able  instrument  of  power.  Most  of  the 
officials  remained  unchanged  and  pre¬ 
served  the  traditions  of  Fouche  and 


Pietri.  Moreover,  centuries  of  absolute 
regal  authority  had  taught  the  judges 
to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  rather  than 
to  the  law  for  their  guidance.  Ever  since 
the  evil  day  when  Philip  the  Fair,  or¬ 
dering  his  lawyers  to  find  the  Templars 
guilty,  poisoned  the  very  fountain-head 
of  justice,  old  parlements  or  newer  courts 
of  law  had  always  shown  themselves 
amenable  to  baokstair  persuasion.  The 
pride  with  which  the  answer  is  recalled 
in  legal  circles  of  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  King  Charles  X.: 
“La  Cour  rend  des  arrets  et  non  pas  des 
services,”  tends  to  prove  how  few  the 
exceptions  have  been.  President  Thiers’ 
resignation  and  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
election  had  given  heart  once  more  to 
the  Monarchists.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  purge  the  House  of  Republican  depu¬ 
ties.  Against  M.  Rouvier,  now  a  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  immorality  was 
brought  (May,  1876).  Rut,  according  to 
the  advice  given  in  Beaumarchais’  com¬ 
edy  by  Basile,  no  public  accusation  was 
uttered;  insinuations  were  merely  thrown 
out,  and  circulated  by  Royalist  papers. 
M.  Rouvier,  with  characteristic  boldness, 
met  his  enemy  half-way.  In  July  he 
asked  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  judges 
had  to  acquit  him. 

Up  to  then  M.  Rouvier  had  thus  dis¬ 
played,  besides  qualities  likely  to  bring 
him  to  the  front  rank  in  Parliament,  sin¬ 
gular  courage  and  codl-headedness.  Mac¬ 
Mahon’s  Presidency  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  vain  did  he  appeal  to  the  na¬ 
tion  by  dissolving  the  Chamber.  Gam- 
betta’s  eloquence  proved  a  match  to  the 
intrigues  of  all  the  prefects  and  sub¬ 
prefects  and  procureurs  of  the  ordre 
moral.  Republican  candidates  were  re¬ 
turned  in  a  large  majority,  and  among 
them,  in  Marseilles,  by  "8,784  votes 
against  2,855  given  to  the  “official”  can¬ 
didate,  M.  Rouvier  (October  14,  1877). 
The  Marshal  had  tried  the  Napoleonic 
device  of  a  plebiscite,  and  the  plebiscite 
resulted  in  his  downfall. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Republic,  M.  Rouvier 
got  at  length  his  reward.  As  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Radical  section 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  found  a  seat 
in  the  many  cabinets  of  concentration 
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which  were  called  upon  under  Presidents 
Grevy  and  Oarnot  to  thwart  the  last 
endeayours  of  the  Monarchists  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  new  regime.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  now.  even  with  the  help  of  the 
iTupartial  “Almanach  National,”  to  clear 
up  the  tangle  of  the  innumerable  minis¬ 
tries,  all  pursuing  under  different  names 
the  same  policy.  The  Republic  being  un¬ 
stable,  it  was  impossible  for  a  President 
to  form  either  a  Conservative  or  a  Ub- 
eral  cabinet;  he  therefore  chose  his  min¬ 
isters  in  every  party,  provided  only  they 
were  loyal  Republicans.  In  those  days 
Opportunists  and  Radicals  met  together 
in  the  same  council  at  the  Elysee,  and  the 
luminaries  of  political  science  in  Europe 
laughed  at  the  unclassical  combinations 
and  foretold  over  and  over  again  the  as¬ 
sured  destruction  of  the  impossible  re¬ 
gime. 

As  Gambetta  had  singled  young  Rou- 
vier  out  for  secretary-general,  so  he 
asked  him  to  be  'Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Colonies  in  the  famous  ‘‘grand  min- 
istere.”  The  eipithet  was  meant  more 
for  the  distinction  of  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  than  for  its  duration 
(Noveml/er  14th,  1881 — January  26th, 
1882).  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  held  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior;  M.  Felix  Faure, 
the  future  President,  was  M.  Rouvier’s 
own  Secretary  of  State.  Later,  M.  Rou- 
vier  served  again  under  a  no  less  re¬ 
markable  statesman,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  and 
at  last  became,  by  the  mysterious  work¬ 
ing  of  the  concentration  system  appar¬ 
ently  devised  to  give  every  man  his 
chance.  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Finance  (May  30th— Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  1887)*  iHis  competence  as  econo¬ 
mist  and  financier  was  being  rapidly  rec¬ 
ognised.  Yet — and  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  light  of  recent  events — 
at  one  time  foreign  affairs  had  seemed 
to  attract  hhn.  Even  as  M.  Bourgeois 
to-day  with  regard  to  Germany,  M.  Rou- 
vier  had  asked  to  be  sent  to  Rome  as 
envoy-extraordinary,  in  order  to  negotiate 
the  renewal  of  a  navigation  treaty  (Jan¬ 
uary,  1886).  Financial  questions,  how¬ 
ever,  got  the  upper  hand.  'He  remained 
at  the  Treasury  under  the  three  succes¬ 
sive  administrations  of  M.  Tirard,  M. 
de  Freycinet,  and  M.  I<oobet,  the  present 
head  of  the  Republic. 


There  were  dangers  to  be  risked  as  well 
as  prizes  to  win  in  serving  the  Republic. 
The  lull  which  followed  MacMahon’s  de¬ 
feat  did  not  last  very  long.  Soon  a  new 
storm  gathered  more  threatening  than 
the  former.  In  spite  of  many  failings, 
the  Monarchists,  who  had  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Count  de  Chambord  that  the 
shades  of  Henri  Quatre  and  Louis  XIV. 
would  sanction  the  change  from  white 
flag  and  fleurs-de-lys  to  tricolor,  the  de 
Broglies  and  Chesnelongs  stood  loyal  to 
Parliamentary  government.  Those  doc¬ 
trinaires  were  now  superseded  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  adventurers,  who  aimed  at 
substituting  not  only  an  hereditary  sov¬ 
ereign  for  an  elected  President,  but  a 
more  or  less  absolute  Napoleonic  role  tor 
representative  government.  Many  and 
complex  causes  worked  in  their  favour: 
for  the  sentimental  voters,  the  Republic 
had  fallen  short  of  their  expectations; 
scandals  disgraced  her  no  less  than  they 
had  the  Empire  and  the  Monarchy;  Se¬ 
dan  had  not  yet  been  avenged,  nor  did 
ministers  and  deputies  appear  very  anx¬ 
ious  about  winning  back  the  lost  prov¬ 
inces;  and  again,  the  progress  of  Dem¬ 
ocracy  was  slow,  men  in  power  seemed 
more  bent  upon  ministering  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  middle-classes  than  reliev¬ 
ing  the  oppressed  proletariat. 

The  patriots,  the  democrats,  the  ever¬ 
growing  crowd  of  the  discontented 
thought  they  had  found  a  hero  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger.  The  man  had  singular 
attractions  for  them:  he  rode  a  black 
horse,  when  Minister  of  War  he  caused 
the  sentry-boxes  to  be  painted  tricolor,  as 
a  schoolboy  he  had  shown  precocious 
revolutionary  tendencies  by  boxing  an 
usher’s  ears.  His  operatic  attitude 
worked  wonders  on  the  masses:  one 
afternoon,  as  he  was  driving  across  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  some  hisses  were 
heard;  he  immediately  stood  upright  in 
his  open  carriage,  facing  the  hostile 
crowd:  “Voila  qui  est  crane,”  a  working¬ 
man  cried;  and  of  course  the  hisses  were 
drowned  by  the  shoots  of  ‘‘Vive  Bou¬ 
langer!”  Would  the  man  play  the  part 
of  Caesar  or  that  of  General  Monk  ?  The 
Royalists  and  Bonapartists  courted  him; 
the  Revolutionists  hoped  he  would  over¬ 
throw  the  bourgeois  regime.  It  is  said 
that  forty  thousand  officers  and  subal- 
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terns  were  ready  to  draw  their  swords  if 
he  jrave  the  signal. 

Snob  was  the  man  that  M.  Rouvier 
found  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office 
when  he  became  Premier.  He  dealt  with 
the  danger  with  his  accustomed  decisive¬ 
ness,  dismissing  Oeneral  Boulanger  to 
the  command  of  a  far-distant  army  corps, 
and  entrusting  the  Ministry  to  General 
Ferron.  Up  to  then  'Boulanger  had  been 
content  with  enjoying  his  unbounded 
popularity,  leaving  to  fate  the  care  of 
fashioning  future  events;  he  was  as 
ready  to  be  Scipio  as  Caesar,  to  subdue 
Carthage  as  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
Republic.  Henceforth  bis  mind  was 
made  up — he  would  be  Caesar.  Wealthy 
Royalists  and  needy  adventurers,  duch¬ 
esses,  journalists,  and  spies  flocked  round 
him.  A  fund  was  raised  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Marianne. 

The  Royalist  landowner  smiled  when 
he  thought  how  his  tailor  and  upholsterer 
had  been  with  the  promise  of  a  ’Legion 
of  Honour  duped  out  of  their  money  by 
a  smooth- tongued  minister’s  retainer; 
how  paltry  the  inch  of  red  ribbon  seemed 
next  to  the  dukedom  with  which  the  re¬ 
stored  King  was  bound  to  reward  the 
landowner's  munificence.  He  therefore 
subscribed  to  the  good  cause.  Thanks 
to  his  liberality,  the  Boulangists  organ¬ 
ised  committees  in  every  constituency. 
They  retained  the  services  of  the  ablest 
pressmen,  lecturers,  and  agents,  they  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  land  songs, 
catches,  and  coloured  prints.  Even  to¬ 
day,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the  music- 
box  at  the  village  fair  plays  the  tune  of 
the  “brave  general,”  and  his  portrait, 
with  half  a  dozen  Uhlans  riding  away 
in  the  background,  hangs  over  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  x>ea8ant8’  farmhouses.  The 
general  elections  were  drawing  near;  the 
Boulangists  expected  to  pa<yk  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  with  their  sworn  friends. 

We  know  by  M.  Rouvier’s  own  evi¬ 
dence,  given  on  the  darkest  day  of  his 
life,  what  a  terrible  ethical  question  he 
was  then  called  upon  to  answer.  The 
Government  had  no  fund  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  to  carry  on  the  forthcoming 
electoral  campaign.  Theoretically  an 
administration  ought  never  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  voters. 
But  in  this  instance  the  contest  was  not 


to  be  fought  out  'between  two  political 
parties  equally  agreed  upon  the  form  of 
government.  A  revolutionary  faction  had 
determined,  under  cover  of  Parliament¬ 
ary  procedure,  to  overthrow  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Once  more  M.  Rouvier  decided  upon 
taking  the  most  effective  and  hazardous 
step.  At  his  call  financiers  and  bankers 
met.  they  subscribed  the  necessary  sums 
of  money,  and  at  the  general  elections  a 
majority  of  Republicans  were  returned. 

Three  years  passed,  the  Bonlangist 
coalition  had  ceased  to  be  a  scare,  and 
the  Republic  was  steadily  gaining  ground 
in  the  country,  when  the  Panama  scan¬ 
dal  broke  out.  For  the  third  time,  M. 
Rouvier’s  enemies  thought  to  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  against  him  the  formidable  judicial 
machinery.  It  was  known  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  extricate  Baron  de  Rei- 
nach  from  his  imancial  difficulties;  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  received  bribes 
from  the  promoters  of  the  Canal  scheme; 
the  electoral  fimd  lent  some  colour  to 
the  charge.  M.  Rouvier  resigned  (De¬ 
cember  12th,  1892).  Party  malice  soon 
dragged  the  affair  from  the  law  courts 
into  Parliament.  It  would  grieve  Montes¬ 
quieu  to  see  what  little  attention  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  pay  to  his  famous 
maxim  as  to  the  absolute  separation  of 
the  judicial  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  A  deputy 
and  a  pending  lawsuit  recall  a  child 
whose  fingers  itch  to  touch  live  coals.  In 
spite  of  constitutional  law  and  learned 
law-books,  the  old  Monarchist  idea  of 
justice  survives.  As  the  King  had  a 
right,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to 
decide  the  case  himself,  so  Parliament, 
the  supreme  power  to-day,  will  frequently 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.  “Af¬ 
fair  so-and-so  shall  not  leave  the  judi¬ 
ciary  domain,”  the  resolution  always 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  is 
supposed  to  safeguard  the  repentant  dep¬ 
uty  againts  his  besetting  sin.  In  1892 
he  must  needs  succumb;  if  the  accused 
were  his  enemies,  he  would  be  avenged; 
if  his  friends,  there  would  be  fewer  com¬ 
petitors  for  possible  vacancies  in  the  Cab¬ 
inet.  Ouriosity,  vanity,  love  of  scandal, 
envy,  self-interest,  the  strongest  human 
motives  actuated  him.  A  committee,  be¬ 
ing  duly  appointed  to  prick  down  the 
names,  sent  in  their  report  on  the  20th. 
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M.  Roarier  stood  among  the  cartful  of 
political  men  this  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  intended  before  night-time  to  con¬ 
sign  to  the  scaffold  of  lasting  disgrace. 
The  charges  were  laid  before  the  House. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber  read  the 
“Procureur-Generars”  letter  craying 
leave  to  prosecute  the  suspected  deputies. 
The  scene  recalled  some  sitting  of  the 
Convention  just  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore,  an  infuriated  Assembly  rising 
against  Girondins  or  Dantonists,  and 
calling  upon  the  guards  to  seize  them, 
and  carry  them  away  next  dawn  to  San¬ 
son  the  headsman.  Place  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

But  M.  Rouvier  stood  at  the  tribune, 
bold  as  Danton,  and  argued  the  case  with 
unsparing  sarcasm.  “But  for  me,”  he 
cried,  “you  would  not  be  sitting  on  those 
lynches.”  After  all,  these  virtuous  slow- 
witted  country  attorneys,  bent  on  giving 
him  up  to  the  judges,  reproached  him 
with  collecting  the  money  with  which 
they  had  won  their  seats!  Never  did  a 
statesman  more  magnificently  afPirm 
that  the  raison  d’etat  justifies  a  deviation 
from  any  accepted  code  of  ethics.  M. 
Oavaignac  then  replied.  Stung  to  the 
quick  'by  M.  Ronvier’s  defence,  the 
Chamber  loudly  applauded  the  speech  for 
the  prosecution.  It  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  brilliantly-written  theme  on  the 
saying  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
and  the  tragic  grandeur  of  the  scene 
made  the  commonplace  argument  impres¬ 
sive.  Elveryone  remembers  the  sequel: 
from  the  first  there  was  no  ground  for  a 
legal  conviction;  M.  Rouvier  did  not  even 
take  his  trial,  the  grand  jury  (Chambre 
des  Mises  en  Accusation)  having  quashed 
the  proceedings  (February  2nd,  1893). 

As  the  years  went  by  and  the  blended 
malice,  indignation,  and  naivete  that  had 
prompted  the  Chamber  became  more  ap¬ 
parent,  public  opinion  slowly  reversed  a 
harsh  sentence.  With  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Floquet,  two  other  victims  of  an 
ungrateful  Assembly,  M.  Rouvier  won 
back  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  M.  Floquet’s  memory  is 
honoured  as  that  of  a  generous,  upright 
Republican;  M.  Clemenceau  is  no  longer 
•  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  English 
Government;  and  France  has,  in  a  diplo¬ 


matic  tangle,  entrusted  to  M.  Rouvier 
the  care  of  her  safety  and  her  honour. 

At  the  time  of  the  Panama  scandal, 
pity  was  expressed  in  some  quarters  for 
the  disappearance  from  the  political 
world  of  so  many  distinguished  men. 
Journalists  who  enjoyed  a  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  classical  lore  spoke,  with 
reference  to  the  Republic,  of  Saturn  de¬ 
vouring  his  children.  Organised  com¬ 
munities  are  more  sparing  of  their  re¬ 
sources  in  men.  The  time  soon  came 
when  the  Republic  turned  to  M.  Rouvier 
for  sound  financial  advice;  in  spite  of 
M.  Meline’s  Protectionist  policy.  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Finance  found  jt  a  puzzle  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  budgets.  M.  Waldeck  Rous¬ 
seau’s  advent  to  power  effected  little 
change  in  the  tax-gatherers’  receipts;  his 
Minister  of  Finance  was  heard  to  piously 
hope  for  bad  crops  if  only  to  increase  the 
returns  of  the  Customs  by  compelling  the 
millers  to  import  corn!  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Opportunists,  who  had  been  in 
power  since  the  Panama  affair,  began  to 
lose  votes  with  the  Dreyfus  scandal. 
There  was  every  reason  to  recall  M.  Rou¬ 
vier,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Radical 
party.  Accordingly,  upon  M.  WaWeck- 
Roussean’s  resignation  (June  3rd,  1902), 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance  in 
M.  Combes’  Cabinet. 

The  duties  of  his  office,  to  which  solely 
M.  Rouvier  applied  himself,  were  hardly 
calculated  to  make  it  a  sinecure.  The 
“Bulletin  des  Lois”  bears  witness  to  his 
activity.  The  conversion  into  3  per  cent, 
of  the  3%  per  cent.  E’rench  stock,  the 
several  amendments  to  his  predecessor’s 
“drink-law,”  the  Sugar  Convention,  the 
introduction  into  joint-stock  companies  of 
preference  shares,  such  are  a  few  among 
the  important  measures  due  to  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry.  No  doubt,  readers 
of  halfpenny  papers  fail  to  appreciate  the 
competent  sipecialist’s  talent;  there  is 
more  superficial  fame  to  be  earned  by 
flashy  oratory.  While  his  colleagues 
were  -winning  cheap  laurels  in  academical 
discussions  on  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Congregations,  M.  Rouvier  was  quiet¬ 
ly  establishing  among  Paris  business-men 
the  reputation  of  a  practical  statesman. 
No  amount  of  eloquence  can  effect  the 
miracle  that  a  word  of  M.  Rouvier’s  has 
more  than  once  effected:  that  of  causing 
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a  rise  in  French  3  per  cents.  And  yet 
business  men  failed  to  appreciate  his 
finer  qualities;  during  a  certain  sitting 
of  the  Chamber,  one  of  M.  Rouvier’s 
friends  wondered  at  the  readiness  w»tn 
which  he  granted  concessions  to  his  op¬ 
ponents;  ‘‘11  ne  faut  jamais,”  replied  the 
Minister,  ‘‘aller  jusqu-an  bout  de  son 
droit.”  To-day  the  same  forbearance 
bids  fair  for  preserving  peace  in  Europe. 

After  M.  Combes’  resignation,  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  M.  Rouvier 
should  become  Premier;  the  bloc  which 
had  of  late  shown  signs  of  disintegration 
turned  its  energies  once  more  into  the 
old  channel:  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Exchange  saw  with  relief 
the  fiscal  measures  proposed  by  'M. 
Combes’  Socialist  followers  fade  into  the 
reassuring  uncertainty  of  indefinite  fu¬ 
turity. 

M.  Rouvier  has  deserved  the  name  of 
‘‘national  liquidator.”  'When  an  import¬ 
ant  department  of  tState  is  involved  in 
serious  difficulties  through  mismanage¬ 
ment,  or  simply  through  the  impetuosity, 
lack  of  detachment,  rigid  adherence  to 
principle  of  its  chief,  M.  Rouvier  is  called 
in  to  correct  blunders,  remove  causes  of 
friction,  and  set  the  damaged  machinery 
at  work  again.  After  balancing  budgets 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  deficit,  restor¬ 
ing  harmony  in  a  political  party,  he  is 
liquidating  M.  Delcasse’s  affairs  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Gambetta’s  friends,  like 
Napoleon’s  grenadiers,  are  fit  for  any 
task.  When  iihe  King  of  Spain  visited 
Paris,  M.  Rouvier  was  heard  conversing 
in  Spanish  with  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  M.  Rouvier  had  fouud 
time  in  his  busy  life  to  study  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  he  has  apparently  studied  at  the 


same  time  the  mysteries  of  foreign  chan^ 
celleries. 

His  character  may  be  gathered  from 
his  life-record.  He  is  primarily  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  not  the  stolid  matter-of-fact 
Northerner,  but  the  subtle-minded,  im¬ 
aginative  Marseillais  and  Provencal.  An 
able  speaker  and  skilful  debater,  he  is  no 
man  of  letters,  no  doctrinaire  or  dogma¬ 
tist  Hke  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Deleasse; 
his  open-mindedness,  his  staunch  belief  in 
expediency,  are  his  chief  resources  when 
in  danger,  and  they  enable  him  to  discon¬ 
cert  an  enemy  in  action  by  the  almost 
Napoleonic  swiftness  and  daring  of  his 
decisions.  As  the  years  have  gone  by, 
he  has  grown  more  cautious,  although 
there  still  lingers  in  him  a  dash  of  South¬ 
ern  adventurousness.  Yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  recent  crisis 
he  looked  for  guidance  less  to  the  Oom- 
mander-in- Chief  than  to  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  For  him  General 
Boulanger  laid  long  ago  the  wraith  of 
revanche. 

The  people  of  Marseilles  have  a  legend 
to  account  for  the  birth  of  their  city. 
Many  years  before  the  Romans  con- 
uered  Narbonnaise,  some  Greco-Phbeni- 
cian  traders,  borne  by  their  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  to  the  shores  of  Gaul,  founded  a 
settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
which  river  seemed  to  them  a  convenient 
route  inland.  Only  a  handful  of  men, 
they  had  no  desire  but  to  trade  with  the 
Barbarians.  These,  however,  soon  re¬ 
sented  the  pr^ence  of  the  foreigners,  and 
bloodshed  would  have  followed  had  not 
a  young  Phoenician  charmed  the  Gauls 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  by  his  prudence 
and  readiness  of  wit  Maybe  M.  Rouvier 
remembered  the  familiar  legend  when  he 
began  negotiating  with  Prince  Buelow. 
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Druella’s  Banburys.* 

By  BLRTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 

PART  TWO. 


III. 

iRS.  Jefferson  Tilden  Hobart 
did  not  see  her  husband  upon 
the  night  of  his  dinner  with 
the  Bogues.  It  was  long  after 
midnight  when  she  returned  from  the  box 
at  the  opera  which  she  owned  in  common 
with  her  younger  sister.  Then  she  had 
gone  to  her  husband’s  door,  to  find  it 
locked.  The  next  morning  when  she  ap¬ 
peared  at  breakfast  a  few  pieces  of  pie¬ 
crust  remaining  at  his  place  told  her  that 
he  had  gone  for  the  morning. 

Although  Mrs.  Hobart  had  arisen  late, 
the  hours  intervening  did  not  pass  quick¬ 
ly  or  even  pleasantly.  At  breakfast  her 
resentment  against  her  husband  was 
acute,  at  11  she  was  still  defiant  but  con¬ 
templative,  at  luncheon  time,  when  he 
did  not  appear,  she  was  repentant,  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  later  she  capitulated.  In 
the  review  of  her  life  and  conduct  that 
ensued  she  did  not  spare  herself.  She 
had  been  selfish,  scornful  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  tastes,  friends  and  origin,  and  had 
endangered  their  mutual  happiness, 
which,  after  all,  was  founded  upon  love. 
She  would  go  to  him.  Checking  her  im¬ 
pulse  to  call  a  cab  as  another  extrava¬ 
gance,  she  took  the  elevated  to  his  office. 

'Yes,  Mr.  Hobart  was  in,  the  boy  told 
luer,  but  he  wa^s  having  his  luncheon  in  his 
private  office.  However,  she  could  go  in. 

Eyeing  with  disapproval  a  typewriter 
in  a  pronounced  checked  waist,  Mrs.  Ho¬ 
bart  entered  her  husband’s  room.  Ho¬ 
bart  was  still  at  his  desk,  a  pile  of  pa¬ 
pers  before  him,  a  coffee  cup  at  their 
side,  while  his  jaws  were  crunching  some¬ 
thing  which  his  right  hand  was  feeding 
from  a  desk  drawer.  Seeing  her,  Hobart 
partially  closed  the  drawer,  still  keeping 
his  hand  within  as  a  culinary  Cerberus. 

“Jefferson,”  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  “I’ve 
come  to  apologize  for  what  I  said.” 

Usually  Hobart  did  not  regard  his 
wife’s  apologies  as  valuable.  To  him 
they  were  polite  expressions  of  regret  for 
having  been  in  bad  form,  not  indicative 
of  any  real  change  of  heart.  To-day  he 
had  not  the  thne  to  listen  to  them,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  have  Mrs.  Hobart  out 
of  the  room,  that  he  might  again  open 
the  drawer. 


“That’s  all  right,  my  girl,”  he  said,  in 
the  brisk  tones  he  used  with  his  stenog¬ 
rapher.  “iRun  along  now.  I’m  busy.” 

“I  thought  they  said  you  were  having 
luncheon?  Did  you  send  out  for  some?” 
she  asked  in  a  spirit  of  wifely  care  for 
his  stomach. 

“I  didn’t  send  out  for  anything,”  Ho¬ 
bart  answered  carelessly.  “I  had  some¬ 
thing  in  the  drawer  here.” 

His  wife  moved  nearer  to  the  desk. 

“Jeff,  dear,  I  really  am  sorry,  and  I’m 
beginning  tc  think  that  my  point  of  view 
is  hopelessly  materialistic  and  shallow.” 

There  came  an  expression  to  Hobart’s 
face  that  his  wife  had  not  seen  in  months. 

“Little  girl!  Do  you  really  mean  it?” 

“Jeff,  dear,  I  do.”  Mrs.  Hobart  was 
in  tears. 

The  lawyer  arose  suddenly  from  his 
chair.  In  his  haste  the  quick  withdrawal 
of  his  hand  from  the  drawer  sent  it  flying 
into  the  middle  of  the  faded  rug,  there 
to  disgorge  its  contents.  His  arms  were 
about  his  wife,  his  face  was  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  her  dress.  Thus  his  back 
was  turned  to  the  catastrophe. 

“Little  woman,  we’ll  both  be  happier 
and  better  people,”  he  said. 

Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
which  according  to  his  expectation  should 
have  been  “suffused  with  emotion  and 
transfixed  by  joy.”  Instead  he  divined 
there  distrust,  coldness,  insult.  He  looked 
about.  He  saw. 

“What  is  that?”  demanded  Mrs.  Ho¬ 
bart. 

“What?” 

“Those  dyspeptic  objects  upon  the 
floor.” 

“Oh,  those — why,  really  I’ve  forgotten 
what  they  call  ’em.” 

“Where  did  you  get  them?” 

“Oh,  doubtless  you  can  buy  plenty  of 
them  around  here.” 

“Doubtless.” 

“Oh,  well” — shrugging  his  shoulders— 
“if  you  want  to  know  what  they  are— 
they’re  Banburys.” 

“Druella’s  Banburys?” 

“Yes,  Druella’s  Banburys— but  really  I 
don’t  want  you  to  think— you  musn’t— 
you  know - ” 

Mrs.  Hobart  stared  at  him  for  a  long 
interval. 

“To  think  that  I  have  such  a  husband 
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as  you  are,”  she  said  eveuly,  quietly. 
“One  whom  any  woman  can  win  away’ 
by  cooking  some  poor  little  provincial 
trash.  Oh - ” 

Her  utterance  ended  in  a  cry.  With 
iconoclastic,  vandal  feet  she  advanced 
upon  the  Banburys. 

Quickly  Hobart  brushed  by  her,  knelt 
as  a  defense  about  the  Banburys,  and 
then  gathered  them  carefully  up  to  re¬ 
place  them  in  the  drawer.  There  might 
be  tragedies  of  marriage  but  there  should 
be  none  of  the  table,  he  determined. 

From  calm  scorn  Mrs.  Hobart  passed 
to  hysteria — by  no  gradual  process. 

“See  how  the  lawyer  picks  up  and 
hides  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,”  she 
sobbed. 

“My  dear  Alice,”  said  her  husband  in 
alarm,  “it’s  nothing  at  all.  I  can  ex¬ 
plain.” 

“Of  course  you  can  explain.  You’re 
a  plausible  villain.  You— ^aJ-ways  make 
me  believe  you.” 

“Really,  Alice - ” 

“Now,  don’t  try  it.  Just  as  you  were 
kissing  me  and— petting  me — and  all  the 
time  you  had— the  guile — in  your  drawer.” 

“Now  listen  to  reason.” 

Hobart  poured  out  a  long,  awkward  ex¬ 
planation.  He  could  not  tell  whether  his 
wife  heard  it,  for  her  hysteria  did  not 
cease  from  vocal  expression. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  am  to  convince 
you,”  he  said  finally,  with  concern.  “See 
here.  I’ll  throw  the  blamed  things  out  of 
the  window.” 

He  held  up  a  Banbury  grudgingly. 
Then  mentally  bidding  it  the  last  adieu, 
he  tossed  it  through  a  window  which  he 
raised.  As  it  would  fall  twenty  stories, 
he  was  sad. 

“Oh,  that’s  only  one,”  said  his  wife. 

’’Well,  then,  here’s  another.”  Through 
the  window  it  went.  “Now,  let  me  keep 
the  rest,  Alice,  please.” 

“Out  with  them  all.” 

‘•There — that’s  another.  Now,  this  one 
I’ll  lay  aside.” 

“No,  not  one.” 

Several  more  followed  the  others. 

“Now,  Alice,  please,  let  me  keep  this 
one — just  one — just  one — please.” 

He  held  up  the  last  remaining  Ban¬ 
bury.  She  did  not  r^ly.  So  he  tossed  it 
into  the  drawer.  A  dhange  had  come 
over  his  wife’s  face,  a  discovery  that 
progressed  as  gradually  as  dayli^dit  in 
summer  crept  from  her  brain  to  its  mir¬ 
ror. 

“Why— why— ”  she  gasped,  “why 
didn’t  1  see  that  before?  You’re— you’re 
destroying  the  evidence.” 

Hobart  groaned. 

“Now,  what  can  you  do  with  a  woman 
like  that?” 


His  wife’s  temper  had  become  firm  and 
savage. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  can  do  with  a  man 
like  you,”^e  exclaimed.  ‘1  can  divorce 
you,  and  I  will.  I’ve  got  the  evidence — ” 
she  snatched  the  lone  Banbury  from  the 
open  drawer  and  brandished  it.  “'I’ve 
got  the  evidence!” 

“You’ve  neither  the  evidence  nor  a 
sense  of  humor,”  said  Hobart. 

His  wife  turned  upon  him,  drawing 
herself  to  an  erect  proudnese. 

“You  needn’t  come  home  to  my  house 
again,”  she  told  him.  “You  needn’t 
eat  or  sleep  there.  It  isn’t  home  any 
longer  for  you.  It’s  my  house — my 
father  gave  it  'to  me — and  you  can’t  come. 
Do  you  understand?  You  can’t  eat  at 
my  table.  You - ” 

She  stood  at  the  door. 

This  tirade  aroused  the  worst  in  Ho¬ 
bart. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  he  called  after  her, 
“doubtless  Druella  will  make  me  other 
Banburys.” 

lY. 

It  was  several  days  later  that  Druella 
in  the  little  house  in  the  New  Jersey 
town  received  a  letter  upon  stationery 
that  of  itself  was  almost  enough  to  con¬ 
fer  social  distinction;  yet  its  words  and 
the  manner  of  their  writing  were  hys¬ 
terical.  It  began  abruptly: 

“You  have  taken  my  husband  away 
from  me  with  your  vile  messes.  I  went 
to  his  office  and  found  him  eating  your 
Banburys.  I  know  everything.  You 
were  once  an  actress.  I  shall  name  you 
in  my  suit  for  divorce.  I  have  evidence. 
This  is  to  tell  you  that  you  will  not  re¬ 
main  hidden. 

“ALICE  RICHMOND  HOBART.” 

The  word  “iHobart”  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page  had  been  begun  in 
doubt,  but  finally  written  faintly. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  moments’  concen¬ 
tration  Druella  described  to  herself  with 
some  accuracy  the  scene  in  Hobart’s 
twentiethnstory  office.  “Eividence,”  how¬ 
ever,  puzzled  her. 

She  was  in  the  reception  hallway  of 
their  home  when  the  letter  reached  her. 
At  the  end  of  her  musing  she  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the 
comimuting  landscape.  Then  her  humor¬ 
ous  sense  became  uppermost.  All  alone 
she  laughed  and  laughed.  In  the  midst 
of  her  enjoyment  her  face  lost  its  merry 
light.  She  rushed  up  the  stairway,  once 
advertised  by  the  agent  as  “real  wood, 
quartered  oak.”  Within  her  room  she 
brought  a  pile  of  frocks  from  a  closet 
and  dumped  them  upon  the  green  under¬ 
lace  coverlet  of  her  ibed. 

Her  first  impulse  of  dress  battle  led 
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her  to  shake  out  a  gorgeous  affair  which 
she  had  worn  in  a  “$100,000  producti<m.’’ 
A  fraction’s  consideration  laid  the  gar¬ 
ment  aside.  She  thought: 

“If  I  outshine  her  in  her  own  sphere 
of  gaudy  adornment  I’ll  never  win  my 
case.” 

A  black  velvet  robe  of  almost  classic 
lines  was  draped  about  her  figure.  Over 
the  breast  fell  a  hanging  of  lace,  while 
its  sleeves  were  similarly  shrouded. 

Druella  sought  counsel  of  the  mirror, 
but  received  it  from  her  own  heart. 

“Druella  'Bogue,’’  she  Oaid  with  a 
moue,  “you  are  not  fast  looking  in  this 
dress,  and  Cube  would  kill  any  one  who 
said  you  were,  but,  Druella,  you  must 
give  no  manner  of  countenance  to  the 
enemy.” 

A  long  search  ended  in  the  discovery 
of  a  plain,  almost  threadbare,  black  dress 
— waist  and  skirt  in  one  piece. 

“I  think  I  was  the  ‘slavey’  in  that,” 
she  reflected. 

The  mirror  gave  further  enlightenment. 

“Druella  IBogue,”  said  the  small  per¬ 
son,  “you  are  still  too  attractive.” 

A  narrow  white  band  at  the  neck  and 
broader  ones  at  the  cuffs  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  diplomacy,  lodging  upon  the 
floor. 

Still  before  the  mirror,  cautiously,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  she  raised  one  hand  to  her 
hair,  to  cause  there  careful  havoc.  Loose 
ends  were  made  to  project,  coils  were 
rendered  clumsy,  and  the  grace  of  a  fine 
forehead  bidden  beneath  what  most  near¬ 
ly  resembled  straw-colored  matting. 

Druella  capered  from  one  side  of  the 
glass  tc  the  other.  She  sang: 

“Behold  the  Jersey  wife 

Who  has  come  to  town  on  shopping. 

Behold  the  Jersey  wife, 

With  her  manners  that  are  shocking. 

Behold  the  Jersey  wife, 

And  when  you’ve  her  perceived, 

Just  take  me,  darling,  won’t  you. 

To  Madame  De  Parlve.” 

Then  she  gathered  up  her  skirts. 

“Now  for  the  11.43.” 

But  when  she  had  gotten  into  the  old¬ 
est  coat  she  owned  her  figure  had  re¬ 
sumed  of  its  own  volition  something  of 
its  naive  smartness. 

A  resolute  little  object,  with  its  time- 
greened  black  displayed  to  the  full  of 
its  theatrical  value,  sat  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  Hobarts,  listening  with  a 
tiny  yet  firm  measure  of  apprehension 
to  the  scaring  sound  of  angry  skirt 
switehiac  upon  the  stairway,  lira.  Ho¬ 
bart  catered  the  room  ia  a  rostaasc  that 
would  kave  eompsllod  a  trihuts  from  the 
moot  cBvisua  of  her  sax. 

“I  don't  waat  to  ace  yea.  I  don't  waat 
oaythiag  to  de  with  yen.  I  won't  apeak 
to  yen  yen  yen  “  she  hepaa  fiercely. 


Druella  had  placed  herself  so  that  clear 
daylight  fell  upon  the  contrasting  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  two.  She  raised  one  calm 
hand. 

*T*lease  don’t,”  she  said,  simply.  “Of 
late  1  have  lived  in  the  country,  very 
quietly,  and  I  do  not  understand— have 
never  been  accustomed  to  such  lan¬ 
guage.” 

The  other  woman  turned  upon  her  ag¬ 
gressively. 

“I  suppose  that’s  the  way  we  do  it  on 
the  stage.  What  is  your  object  in  com¬ 
ing  here?” 

“To  prevent  the  loss  of  your  dignity, 
Mrs.  Hobart.”  Druella  was  careful  not 
to  say  “to  explain.” 

Mrs.  Hobart’s  manner  became  less  an¬ 
tagonistic.  She  was  yielding  to  the 
simple  directness  of  the  other.  In  her 
set,  her  feminine  set — people  were  not 
always  sure  of  some  things. 

“I— I— don’t  know— I  don’t  see - ” 

she  stammered. 

Druella  seized  the  moment,  though  she 
feared  she  might  be  speaking  out  of  the 
character  of  “the  Jersey  wife.” 

“You  don’t  know.  You  don’t  see— — ” 
she  said  boldly,  “yet  you  are  befouling 
your  mind  with  a  nest  of  senseless  sus¬ 
picion — when  simply  your  own  selfish¬ 
ness  and  your  hu^and’s  bad  temper  are 
to  blame.” 

Druella  was  now  a  woman  purely.  All 
conscioTis  striving  for  a  misleading  effect 
had  been  dissolved  by  positive  emotion. 
Before  the  other  woman  could  gather 
ideas  or  words  she  attacked  again. 

“Jefferson  Hobart  when  he  came  to 
this  town — and  when  he  married  you  had 
a  temper  and  some  ill-nature — but  in  the 
main  he  was  simple  in  thought  and  life. 
Then  you  tried  to  force  your  viewpoint 
upon  him.  You  tried  to  uproot  those 
things  he  held  to  be  natural.  And  you 
have  succeeded  partially.  Although  he 
does  not  like  your  way— the  way  of  your 
world — yet  he  is  beginning  to  be  changed. 
When  he  came  to  New  York  he  despised 
the  mere  millionaire.  Now  he  goes  about 
bragging  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  his  wife’s 
fortune,  his  wife’s  father’s  corporations, 
and  his  monthly  invitations  to  his  wife’s 
people’s  home.” 

“Really,  I - ” 

“As  for  you”— Druella  drew  a  long 
breath  to  supply  the  vocal  power  fer  a 
difficult  description.  “As  for  yon— you 
make  him  live  beyond  his  means.  Seven 
aervanta  for  two  people — or  is  It  five? 
Why,  I  tell  yon  the  very  joy  of  belag 
yonag  married  people  la  that  yon  can  get 
along  without  things  mere  things  liMt 
aayoae  with  aioaey  eaa  hay.  I  tell  yea 
that  If  yoa  two  ever  got  so  a  desert  Isl- 
and  ysa’d  find  sat  who  was  right  ** 

Mrs.  Hshart  foNswed  her  latsasly  As 
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co'jld  not  decide  in  what  social  register 
this  woman  belonged. 

Druella  continued: 

“Now  I’m  not  going  to  read  you  any 
petition  about  ‘The  Simple  Life’— that’s 
not  my  business— and  I’m  not  going  to 
give  you  any  detailed  explanation  of 
those  banburys.  If  you  can’t  see  wbat 
sort  of  woman  I  am  you’d  better  go  to 
some  oculist’s  private  hospital  for  an 
operation.  The  way  for  you  to  get  along 
in  the  future  is  to  control  your  husband’s 
temper,  live  less  elaborately,  and  give 
hhu  what  he  wants  to  eat.  ^ve  you  a 
kitchen?” 

“A  kitchen?”  stammered  Mrs.  Hobart. 
As  her  dignity  was  going  an  influx  of 
common  sense  was  imminent. 

‘‘Yes,  a  kitchen.  A  place  where  food 
is  cooked,”  said  Druella. 

“Why,  of  course.” 

“Then  take  me  to  it.” 

Almost  maternally  Druella  led  the 
other  woman  down  the  steep  stairs  to  the 
basement.  Mrs.  Hobarl:  went  dumbly, 
feeling  that  something  had  gone  from  her 
point  of  view  forever. 

“We  won’t  need  you,”  Druella  told  the 
kitchen  people,  llien  to  Mrs.  Hobart: 
“I  want  some  lemons  and  citron  and 
raisens.” 

“\Miat  are  you  going  to  do?”  Mrs. 
Hobart  found  the  words. 

“To  teach  you  how  to  make  banburys,” 
said  Druella. 

The  first  baking  was  made  by  the  law¬ 
yer’s  wife,  each  detail  dictated  by  Dru¬ 
ella.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  origi¬ 
nated  less  under  her  guidance.  The  fifth 
was  the  product  of  Mrs.  Hobart’s  own 
efforts.  Now  the  two  women  were  on 
good  terms.  Alice  Richmond  Hobart,  as 
a  product  of  society,  had  an  inbred  ca¬ 
pacity  for  recognizing  and  following  the 
leader. 

Druella  tasted  one  of  the  fifth  baking. 

“It  is  good,”  she  said. 

The  other  turned  to  the  mounds  of  dis¬ 
carded  banbnrys  with  the  regret  of  one 
in  whom  housewifery  is  suddenly  bom. 

‘‘It’s  too  bad  to  waste  all  these.  But — 
then— I  can  send  them  to  the  hospital  on 
Madison  avenue,”  she  observed. 

“I  wouldn’t  If  I  were  you.”  answered 
Druella  prhnly.  “There’s  sufficient  In¬ 
firmity  in  that  hospital.” 

later  as  Draelhi  drew  on  her  coat  to 
go  Mrs.  Hobart  said: 

“We  mast  be  frienda  and  sea  sosMtlilag 
•f  each  other," 

‘Tlh.  ae^"  answered  nmella.  “Hence- 
fortli  1  shall  he  a  bngahoo  la  year  honsa 
UM." 

Mw  added  a  aaoMat  laterr 

‘•Msiamhsr.  mf  dsne.  whnt  I  hnee  IsM 
fm.  We  ate  M«  aiia^Hhat  pate,  hat 
SI  keesi  we  tea  sppaat  dhdafstted  * 


The  two  women  stood  for  a  still  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  halhvay  when  a  stealthy  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  repentant  latchkey  in  a  will¬ 
ing  lock  made  a  sound  of  prophecy  at  the 
door.  As  the  two  watched  the  lace  cov¬ 
ered  panels,  Hobart  shrank  into  the 
house. 

“Ah,”  said  Druella,  laughing,  “here  is 
the  self-willed,  violent-tompered,  crude 
husband - ” 

“No,  he  isn’t,”  interrupted  his  wife. 

“ - come  home  to  his  miaterialistic, 

selfish,  extravagant,  suspicious  wife,” 
Druella  flnished. 

“No,  she  isn’t,”  flashed  Hobart  in  heat. 

Druella  laughed  again,  while  she  drew 
each  gently  toward  the  other. 

“You  are  just  suited  to  each  other— 
whatever  your  faults”— her  inflection 
was  of  subtle  tone  quality — “Love  each 
other— «s  long  as  yon  can.” 

The  husband  and  wife  embraced,  and 
then  separating,  turned  with  a  common 
hostility  toward  Druella. 

“And  hate  Druella,  the  peacemaker, 
ever  afterward,”  she  ended. 

Outside,  at  the  top  of  the  high  stoop, 
Druella  paused. 

“Never  again  will  I  make  banburys  for 
any  one,  except  Oube,”  A  tenderness 
swept  her  being.  “Dear,  dear  Cube.” 

*  *  *  «  •  •  «  ' 

No  flunkey  announced  to  Mrs.  Hobart 
“Madame  is  served.”  Instead,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Hobart  herself  rang  a  plain  little 
metal  bell.  Upon  the  table  Hobart  found 
that  which  he  had  ceased  to  expect,  the 
food  upon  which  he  thrived. 

During  the  happy  meal  Mrs.  Hobart 
asked: 

“Jeff,  dear,  what  made  you  think  that 
that  Druella  Bogue  was — well— good 
looking?” 

“Did  I  say  so?”  disclaimed  a  loyal  hus¬ 
band. 

“What  made  you  think  she  was  good 
natured  ?” 

"She  isn’t.” 

“And  a  good  cook?” 

“Pshaw  T’  He  made  a  negative  ges¬ 
ture. 

“I  wasn’t  Jealous  after  I  saw  how  she 
dressed.” 

With  her  own  hands  Mrs.  Hobart 
placed  before  him  «  large  platter. 

"Jeff,  dear.  I’ve  discharged  ell  except 
oee  of  Hie  serveee.  Thet'a  right,  take 
three  or  fear  at  owre,  deer." 

Mie  welted  antll  his  month  wee  choked. 

'*Are  those  banbnrys  that  I  made  all 
by  myself  as  food  as  that  I>raella*Bl" 
she  a^sd. 

"A  theaaead  thBoa  hettse."  eaewered 
hie  madflad  veiem 

"Pesr  nrweher 

"^sav  Draelar* 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


lu  the  expressions  of  pleasure,  in  which 
the  readers  of  The  Eclectic  Magazine 
hare  indulged  because  of  its  new  typo¬ 
graphical  dress,  may,  we  hope,  be  found 
adequate  justification  for  inditing  this 
brief  note  of  gratification.  And  this, 
despite  our  conviction  that  an  impersonal 
atmosphere  best  befits  a  monthly  journal, 
which  aspires  to  maintain  its  prestige  of 
sixty  years  as  a  disinterested  forum  of 
politics,  religion,  literature,  science,  art 
and  the  general  news  of  the  day.  Now 
to  resume  the  role  of  the  disinterested. 

*  •  • 

“There  may  be  more  versatile  editors  in 
the  world  than  Henry  Labouchere,  but 
there  are  none  better  informed  in  the 
matter  of  doings  to-day  in  London.  As 
the  famous  editor  of  ‘Truth,’  Labouchere 
is  both  feared  and  admired.  He  whites 
away  reputations — the  bad  ones — with  a 
single  scrawl  of  his  pen.  He  denounces  no 
one  until  he  has  all  the  damaging  facts  in 
hand,  very  frequently  backed  up  with 
affidavits.  He  ‘Lawsonized’  certain 
stock  jobbers  and  financial  fakirs  of 
London  before  the  Boston  advertising 
man  was  heard  of.  He  has  brought  about 
more  actual,  needed  reforms  in  England 
than  any  other  single  individual;  be  is  a 
wholesome  terror  to  evildoers  in  society 
and  has  out-Sherlocked  Holmes  among 
the  lowest  types  of  London  crooks. 

“All  the  while  he  writes  the  purest 
English  in  a  fascinating  fashion  and 
makes  his  weekly  paper  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  every  cultured  household  in  the 
British  Empire.  Every  one  calls  him 
‘Labby,’  and  the  nickname  is  given  him 
more  in  admiration  than  in  ridicule.” — 
From  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for 
September. 

*  •  * 

While  some  of  the  more  circumspect  of 
the  American  newspapers  and  other  peri¬ 


odicals  shows  a  disposition  to  use  gin¬ 
gerly  such  words  as  “millionaire”  and 
wealthy,”  in  order,  perhaps,  to  escape 
social  indictment  by  those  who  profess  to 
detest  snobbishness  and  parasitism  above 
all  other  traits  of  character,  Englishmen 
are  prone  to  think  Americans  and  “mil¬ 
lions”  as  naturally  allied.  Onr  foreign 
insular  critics,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
agree  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  toward  “millions.”  In  London  we 
find  “Punch”  with  this  announcement: 

“Five  American  millionaires  were  stay¬ 
ing  at  Claridge’s  Hotel  last  week,  and  it 
is  worth  noting,  as  showing  how  the  re¬ 
publican  spirit  is  no  mere  empty  form, 
that  one  whose  fortune  is  estimated  at 
£20,000,000  treated  one  who  had  only 
£10,000,000  as  his  equal,  and  was  seen 
more  than  once  to  converse  with  him.” 

*  *  * 

In  a  more  sober  vein  C.  F.  O.  Master- 
man,  reviewing  Prof.  Hugo  Munster- 
berg’s  “The  Americans”  in  the  columns 
of  “The  Speaker,”  agreed  with  his  author 
m  the  conviction  that  “millions”  to  an 
American  are  valuable  but  as  an  undis¬ 
puted  proof  of  personal  achievement. 
Says  Mr.  Masterman: 

“The  political  life  of  the  United  States 
is  a  result  not  of  insight,  but  of  will;  it 
has  not  a  logical  but  a  moral  foundation. 
It  is  will,  not  intellect,  which  has  placed 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  most  typical  figure  in 
modern  America,  in  the  position  of  dic¬ 
tator.  The  strong-willed  of  all  Europe 
are  those  who  sought  the  new  land  be¬ 
yond  the  sea;  and  the  result  is  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  an  energy  almost  demoniacal. 
‘Faint  heart  is  not  in  the  American’s 
dictionary.’  In  the  struggle  for  wealth, 
in  which  that  energy  finds  its  natural 
satisfaction,  there  is  manifest  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  ruthlessness  and  compassion;  both 
alike  the  means  of  satisfying  the  lust  for 
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the  realization  of  a  dominant  will.  No 
race  is  so  prone  to  sentimentalism,  even 
to  an  ‘actual  histeria  of  solicitude’;  no 
race  exhibits  the  actual  course  of  the 
economic  cockpit  more  callous  and  revolt¬ 
ing  as  the  individual  elbows  his  way  to 
the  front  and  tramples  down  the  bodies 
of  the  slain.  The  common  charge,  indeed, 
that  the  American  cares  for  nothing  but 
money,  is  here  effectively  dispelled. 

"The  American  citizen  cares  probably 
less  for  money  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  his  antithesis, 
the  citizen  of  Japan.  He  struggles  for 
money  because  in  this  distorted  ideal  of 
human  welfare  which  has  grown  up  dur¬ 
ing  ithe  latest  astonishing  centuries, 
money  has  become  symbolic  of  triumph 
and  attainment.  The  acquisition  of  mil¬ 
lions  is  desired,  not  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  millions— he  never  spends  them, 
and  generally  gives  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  fortune— but  because  here  he 
stands  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  by  the  one 
unchallengeable  test,  efficient,  success¬ 
ful;  the  soul  having  set  itself  to  attain 
its  heart’s  desire  and  having  succeeded 
in  its  quest.  The  energy  which  the 
knight  of  the  Middle  Age  found  satisfied 
in  that  military  career  which  was  then 
the  itest  of  achievement,  finds  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  enojyment  of  a 
triumph  as  real,  if  not  entirely  so  roman¬ 
tic.  in  ‘scalping’  a  railway  or  engineer¬ 
ing  a  corner  in  pork  or  lard.’’ 

«  *  « 

Under  the  caption  ‘‘More  Matter  With 
Less  Art,’’  a  reviewer  in  ‘‘The  Speaker,’’ 
of  London,  discusses  a  small  volume  of 
verse  and  prose  sketches  by  Michael  Pair¬ 
less,  which  was  published  under  the  title 
"The  Grey  Brethren.”  The  reviewer  has 
these  things  to  say: 

“There  are  short  accounts  of  Ohrist- 
mas  Eves,  odd  little  allegories,  fairy 
tales,  and  verses:  the  literary  remains 
of  the  writer  known  as  Michael  Pairless. 
The  fairy  tales  are  good,  having  that 
mixture  of  naturalness  and  imbecility 
which  goes  to  make  the  stuff  that  is  not 
only  pleasant  to  the  very  young,  but 
wholesome  for  them.  In  such  ways  the 
budding  imagination  is  taught  to  bud. 
The  verses  are  weak; — simple,  but  with¬ 
out  imaginative  excellence.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  good  line.  Here  is  the  opening 
of  ‘A  Song  of  Low  Degree’: 

Loird,  I  am  small,  and  yet  so  great, 
The  wlhole  world  stands  to  my  estate, 
And  In  Thine  Image  I  create. 

The  sea  Is  mine;  and  the  broad  sky 
Is  mine  in  its  Immensity. 


But  the  rest  of  the  poem,  as  Arnold  said 
on  a  more  important  occasion— the  rest 
of  the  poem  is  verbiage. 

‘‘In  the  sketches  one  has'  to  deal  with 
more  serious  efforts.  There  are  several — 
‘The  Grey  Brethren,’  a  study  of  the  mood 
of  a  Quaker  colony;  ‘A  German  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,’  an  appreciation  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  German  childish  ^Christmas; 
‘A  Christmas  Idyll,’  an  allegory;  ‘By  Riv¬ 
ers  and  Streams,’  a  ramible  about  Nature; 
and  ‘Luvly  Miss,’  a  little  story  in  which 
there  is  teal  sincerity  in  the  feeling.  They 
are  more  serious  efforts,  yet  such  as  to 
start  in  a  reviewer  a  rather  xminfui  train 
of  thought.  Here  is  a  lady  of  delicate 
perceptions,  with  every  resource  of  cul¬ 
ture  at  her  finger  tips,  trained  by  her 
own  delicate  appreciation  to  see,  to  feel, 
and  to  think,  and  there  is  no  weight  in 
the  result.  These  little  sketches  are 
nothings,  delicate  cultivated  nothings, 
and  for  no  more  palatable  reason  than 
that  the  nature,  of  which  they  are  the 
product,  was  not  big.  There  is  no  sap 
in  this  tree  which  buds  so  prettily — ^the 
marvel  is  that  it  can  bud  so  prettily 
•without  sap — these  sheets  of  dainty 
paper  will  get  wet  in  the  great  stream  of 
time,  get  wet  and  go  under. 

“There  never  was  perhaps  an  age  in 
which  such  writing  was  so  common,  writ¬ 
ing  of  uncommon  grace.  The  atmosphere 
of  education  in  which  we  live  is  friendly 
to  it,  and  if  one  has  not  much  to  say  one 
may  at  least  learn  to  say  it.” 

*  *  * 

As  an  antidote  for  the  monotony  of 
what  might  be  termed  graceful,  the  read¬ 
er  who  loves  the  American  appeal  to  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  necessary  comiwnent  of  the  joy 
of  living  may  find  pleasure  in  these  lines 
to  ‘‘The  Man  of  the  West,”  by  Matt 
Hamilton,  in  ‘‘Sunset  Magazine”: 

I  like  him,  he’s  brainy  and  breezy, 

No  other  could  fit  in  his  place; 

He’s  lean  and  as  straight  as  a  pine  tree, 
And  nervy— Just  look  at  his  face— 

The  life  of  the  open  is  writ  there, 

The  bronze  of  the  sun  and  the  rains, 
The  clear  eye,  as  keen  m  an  eagle’s, 

The  strength  that  no  other  attains. 

I  like  him,  this  man  of  the  Westland, 
He’s  open,  so  frank  and  so  free. 

His  latchstring  hangs  out  to  the  stranger, 
His  table  is  yours  without  fee. 

His  faith  in  himself  is  a  marvel. 

For  empire  he  hewed  from  the  wild; 
But  doing,  not  boasting,  you’ll  find  him. 
For  boasting  may  do  for  a  child. 

I  like  him,  for  friend  or  for  foeman, 

'This  son  of  a  race  at  its  best; 

To  meet  him  and  know  him  as  I  do, 

Hit  trail  for  the  glorious  West. 
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A  declaration  of  peace  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  commonplace  or  every  day  oc¬ 
currence  to  make  it  possible  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  world  to  gauge  with 
exactness  and  precision  the  influence 
which  it  is  likely  to  have  on  these  inter¬ 
ests.  There  is  a  very  general  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  protracted  war  stimulates  the 
industrial  development  of  the  victorious 
country  and  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  a  desirable  thing  for 
the  vanquished  also,  but  the  influence 
which  a  peace  declaration  between  two 
nations  may  have  on  any  of  the  other 
countries  that  make  up  the  civilized  world 
is  problematical. 

During  the  last  forty  years  there  have 
been  but  few  wars  among  great  powers. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  minor 
affairs  between  nations  whose  influence 
on  general  trade  and  industry  was  in¬ 
finitesimal,  but  these  must  be  left  out 
of  consideration.  The  American  civil 
war,  the  B'ranco-Prusian  war,  the  war 
between  England  and  the  Boers,  our  war 
with  Spain,  and  the  just  concluded  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  are  the  only 
modem  wars  which  have  been  of  more 
than  local  interest  so  far  as  >the  business 
of  the  world  was  concerned.  The  events 
following  our  civil  war  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  demonstrated  that  the  vic¬ 
torious  country  may  reasonably  expect 
a  boom  in  its  industrial  and  financial  de¬ 
velopment.  Tlie  Boer  war,  indeed, 
showed  no  such  effect  on  victorious  Eng¬ 
land,  but  our  war  with  Spain  gave  our 
trade  a  great  stimulus  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  not  yet  been  exhausted. 

In  many  circles  the  expectation  is  now 
held  that  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  will 
similarly  bring  about  a  great  boom  in  the 
trade  and  industries  of  Japan,  which  in 
turn,  so  it  is  argued,  will  result  to  the 
benefit  of  the  business  world  at  large  and 


to  American  business  interests  in  particu¬ 
lar.  While  this  is  an  opinion  very  gen¬ 
erally  held,  yet  there  are  some,  and 
among  them  men  of  much  wisdom  and 
business  sagacity,  who  express  doubt 
that  this  rule  will  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  Japan.  James  J.  Hill,  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  is  one  of 
these,  and  James  Speyer,  head  of  the 
house  of  Speyer  &  Co.,  has  frequently 
expressed  similar  sentiments. 

Doubts  as  to  the  influence  of  the  war 
on  Japan’s  development  are  based  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  fact  that  the  Japan¬ 
ese  as  a  nation  are  something  of  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  that  what  might  be 
tme  of  the  white  races  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  with  the  yellow  men.  The 
basis  for  all  expectations  of  benefits  to 
result  to  this  country  from  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth  is  the  belief  that  Japan  will 
undertake  at  once  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
claiming  the  country  it  devastated,  of 
rebuilding  the  cities,  towns  and  fortresses 
which  it  destroyed,  and  of  developing  for 
national  and  private  gain  the  wealth,  the 
trade,  and  the  industrial  possibilities  of 
Korea,  Saghalien,  and  of  its  leasehold 
acquisitions.  Nippon  itself  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  afford  the  same  opportunities. 
Its  population  is  dense,  its  resources  are 
not  great,  its  soil  is  not  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  other  words,  Japan’s  gain 
in  wealth  and  commerce  will  depend 
largely  on  what  it  can  do  in  its  acquired 
provinces.  The  United  States  would 
share  in  any  profit  arising  from  such  de¬ 
velopment  only  by  reason  of  an  increased 
foreign  trade,  of  wider  markets  for  its 
products.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  this  profit  will 
not  be  extraordinary. 

«  •  * 

It  would  appear  that  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit  which  the  business  world  in  general 
will  derive  from  this  peace  will  be  mainly 
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of  a  negative  kind.  There  will  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  relief  to  the  money  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  Capital  will  not  be 
called  on  to  lend  funds  to  warring  na¬ 
tions.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  capital  of  the  world  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war 
for  an  indefinite  period,  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  possibilities  of  loss  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  lenders,  and  that  whatever 
requirements  the  nations  now  at  peace 
may  have  will  be  rather  for  puriwses  of 
a  tonic  in  convalescence.  But  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  more  money  will  be  there 
and  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  capi¬ 
tal  will  be  called  on  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  heavily  as  before,  with  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  lenders  will  feel  more  se¬ 
cure  of  their  investments,  and  that  it 
will  be  used  for  the  creation  of  new 
wealth  rather  than  for  the  destruction 
of  properiy. 

*  *  « 

On  the  stock  markets  of  the  world  the 
declaration  of  peace  has  had  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  of  what  was  generally 
expected.  Prices  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
with  the  exception  of  securities  of  the 
warring  nations,  fell  in  every  financial 
center,  but  the  decline  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced  on  our  own  stock  exchange. 
Here  it  extended  to  an  average  of  four 
or  five  points,  and  at  this  writing  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  liquidation 
has  run  its  course.  The  reasons  for  the 
break  now  that  it  has  occurred  are  not 
so  very  dlfficuk  to  discover.  Previous 
to  the  announcement  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  envoys  Europe  had  been  pessi¬ 
mistic  of  the  outcome,  while  America  had 
been  hoiX'ful.  'Consequently  American 
shares  in  auticii>ation  of  peace  had  been 
buoyant  and  strong.  The  market  opera¬ 
tions  unconsciously  reflected  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  'the  President. 

English  speculators  delayed  buying  un¬ 
til  the  actual  announcement  that  peace 
was  accomplished.  Then  they  bought 
heavily  of  our  securities,  which  were 
cheerfully  supplied  to  them  by  their 
American  friends,  who  sold  on  the  theory 
that  the  effect  of  peace  had  been  dis¬ 
counted.  The  profit-taking  by  American 
speculators  was  heavier  than  any  one  had 
expected,  and  the  selling  pressure  thus 
originated  easily  overcame  outside  buy¬ 


ing.  The  first  decline  brought  further 
selling  orders,  the  disappointed  Euro¬ 
peans  let  go  their  stocks,  and  the  market 
sagged  off.  Peace  prospects  had  been  a 
speculative  prop.  When  it  was  removed 
the  consequences  were  normal. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  selected  this  psy¬ 
chological  moment  for  another  tirade. 
That  he  was  aided  in  his  attack  by  some 
other  interest  as  mysterious  as  it  is  pow¬ 
erful  is  an  opinion  which  it  is  hard  to 
prove,  but  harder  to  disbelieve.  The 
necessity  of  expressing  doubt  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  a  champion  of  the  people  is 
never  a  pleasant  task.  But  as  such 
doubts  very  generally  exist,  it  is  “up  to” 
Mr.  Lawson  to  dispel  them  by  proving 
his  innocence  of  any  conspiracy  with  in¬ 
terests  of  a  questionable  nature.  Until 
then  it  will  be  insisted  in  Wall  street  that 
Mr.  Lawson  is  following  the  lead  of  the 
late  Mr.  Barnum  for  personal  gain.  Any 
results  which  may  follow  his  attacks  on 
the  “System”  will  therefore  not  be  credi- 
ited  to  his  desire  for  truth,  but  will  be 
considered  incidental  to  a  novel  and  in¬ 
genious  method  of  getting  rich  quickly. 

*  *  * 

The  speculative  markets  are  not  always 
a  true  index  of  industrial  or  trade  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  their  very  nature  to  dis¬ 
count  future  events  rather  than  reflect 
present  conditions.  Tne  latter  are  at 
this  time  intrinsically  excellent.  Our 
crops  will  exceed  all  past  records.  The 
West  will  raise  a  wheat  crop  of  over 
700,000,000  bushels,  which  is  only  slightly 
below  the  record  harvest  of  1901,  when 
the  total  crop  was  748.400,318  bushels. 
The  corn  crop  will  come  close  to  the  three 
billion  bushel  mark,  while  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  South  will  be  neither  so  large  as 
to  glutton  the  trade,  nor  so  small  as  to 
hamper  industry.  The  other  crops  of  the 
country,  the  importance  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  underestimated,  nearly  all  promise 
to  exceed  past  figures.  The  potato  crop 
alone  is  likely  'to  fall  below  the  average. 
W^ith  bumper  crops  assured,  with  the 
metal  industries — steel  and  copper  especi¬ 
ally — preparing  to  rise  above  the  high 
water-mark  of  1902,  there  is  no  reason  to 
feel  alarm  for  the  prosperity  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  If,  as  President  James  J.  Hill  says, 
“folks  will  not  speculate  too  much,”  good 
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times  for  the  next  two  years  seem  as  well 
assured  as  anything  can  he  on  this 
changeable  planet  of  ours. 

*  *  « 

The  investigation  of  insurance  affairs 
by  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  looked  forward  with  the  greatest 
interest,  and  which  awakened  something 
of  expectant  curiosity  in  insurance  circles, 
is  at  last  under  way.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  the  results  so  far 
are  hardly  what  it  was  hoped  the  inves¬ 
tigation  would  bring  out.  What  every¬ 
one  wants  to  know  is  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Life  In¬ 
surance  Society.  The  daily  press  has 
printed  a  great  deal  about  this  company, 
and  in  the  flood  of  material  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  new  and  sensational  develop¬ 
ments  much  may  have  found  its  way  into 
type  that  was  not  true  or  perhaps  only 
half  true.  A  great  many  statements  were 
given  out  by  interested  persons  and  the 
two  warring  factions,  and  these  state¬ 
ments  were  no  doubt  quite  frequently 
highly  colored.  The  official  reports  which 
were  made  public  were  received  with 
caution*  and  mistrust  because  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  these  reports  did  not  tell  every¬ 
thing,  that  certain  men  were  shielded. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  investigation  of 
the  committee  would  clear  up  all  matters 
regarding  which  there  was  any  doubt. 
So  far  this  hope  has  not  been  realized. 
Instead  of  concentrating  its  attention  on 
the  affairs  of  the  company  regarding 
which  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
unrest,  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  take 
up  the  methods  of  management  of  the 
other  companies.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorat¬ 
ing  opinions  regarding  the  management 
of  the  Equitable  is  not  certain. 

If  this  was  the  oibject,  then  it  has  not 
been  proven.  On  the  contrary,  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
IJfe  Insurance  Company,  for  instance, 
must  have  impressed  every  unbiased  mind. 
The  public  press  in  its  reports  of  the 
committee’s  work  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  large  loans  were  made  to  a  mess<  "- 
ger  with  a  salary  of  $600  a  year.  The 
reporters  tried  very  hard  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  had  been  reprehensible 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  company’s 
management.  In  plain  truth  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  The  loans  were  made 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  certain  speculative 
investments.  The  management  desired 
to  liquidate  such  commitments,  and  it 
proceeded  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
would  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  assets.  In¬ 
stead  of  flinging  these  securities  on  the 
market,  offering  them  for  sale  without 
regard  to  what  they  would  bring  and  thus 
perhaps  precipitating  a  panic  or  at  least 
a  sharp  break  in  the  security  markets, 
the  officers  of  the  company  set  about  to 
sell  these  securities  in  a  manner  which 
w’ould  realize  the  best  price  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  That  they  used  a  mes¬ 
senger  as  a  dummy  is  of  no  account.  Had 
they  used  a  prominent  man  instead,  both 
he  and  the  company  might  have  been 
embarrassed  by  the  transaction.  The 
loans  which  were  made  to  the  messenger 
were  made  on  the  strength  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  which  was  assigned  over  to  him, 
but  in  which  he  secured  absolutely  no 
legal  rights.  The  whole  transaction  was 
a  fiction,  but  fictions  are  not  per  se 
wrong.  A  great  part  of  the  structure  of 
our  criminal  and  civil  law  rests  on  fic¬ 
tions.  Nothing  more  fictitious  could  be 
imagined  than  the  John  Doe  pro¬ 
ceedings  so  much  in  favor  with  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  New  York  county.  The 
fiction  used  by  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  achieved  the  objects  desired. 

Edward  Stuart. 


